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The Little Housekeeper 


Says: 


“I guess you will like this, I made it with 










Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa.”’ 





The Finest Cocoa in the World. 
Costs less than One Cent a Cup. 





Our Choice Recipe Book, sent free, will tell you how to make 
Fudge and a great variety of dainty dishes from our Cocoa 
and Chocolate. 


WALTER BAKER & CO,., Ltd. 
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The Summer-lime Erect Forms 


are now on sale by retailers the land over. All the popular Erect Form models have been 
duplicated in Batiste of exquisite texture, combining the lightness of a feather and the 
toughness of leather. A wonderful weave this material—cool and woven s0 firmly that it 
will always hold shape. 


Erect Form 918— Fan Front Summer Corset for $1.00 


For women of full development — low busted — long over abdomen and hips. Has closely stitched 1 '@) 1 @) 
fan-front. Sizes 19 to 30. Also in Sterling Cloth and Black Sateen. Sizes 19to 36. Price . . . e 


Summer Erect Form 914 (Medium) Erect Form 943 (Average) 
Low bust—long in front—cut away Very short hip and has considerable 
sharply between hip and front. Also length over abdomen. Also in Sterling 


in Sterling Cloth and Black Sateen. Cloth and Black Sateen. Sizes 18 to 26. 
none aie. os 06... ....-.--: $1.00 
Summer Erect Form 938 (Stout) Summer Girdle 165 (Slender) 


Low bust—long hip and has closely A dainty garment of mercerized tape— 
stitched fan-front. Sizes 19 to 30. Also looks like silk. Plush under steel—large 


in Coutil and Black Sateen. Sizes 19 satin bow. Hose supporters attached. 

to 36. Price aa ae eB - s 1.5 Oo In whine only. Sizes 18 to 24. Price . $1.0 oO 
The above models are all made in finer qualities at $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 per pair 

WEINGARTEN BROTHERS, DE 
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A Special Word to Subscribers The Price of THE JOURNAL 


By subscription: One Dollar a year, postage free in the 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


When you receive notice that your subscription has ex- 


eg _ . . United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, Mexico, and the . 
4 4 nd your renewal ot once, using the Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
pired you shoulc sence -_ ' — = agg Single copies: 10 cents each. 
A : ' ‘ . S 1 
? special blank always inclosed in your final copy for that THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY In England: Subscription, per year, 6 shillings 6 pence 
7 purpose. If your subscription expires with this issue ($1.56 in American money), post-free ; Single copies 
arictgene ee must reach us before the eleventh of July to 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 7 pence each. 
your renewal mus befc he ele 
avoid missing the next issue of the magazine: for after 


Our Branch Offices 
[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston: Barristers Hall 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 
Lonpon: Hastings House. 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W. C. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
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that date we cannot enter your name for the next (July) C. H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 


issue. We cannot date subscriptions to begin with any 
i back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal, Bankers’ 


Copyright, 1904 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. Ali rights reserved 
or Express money orders in remitting. 
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Folks Say to Us that they like the way 
we write on this page. 

‘* So easy to read,’’ they say: and then 
they add, ‘‘ Must be easy to write.’’ It 
is—if the old maxim of ‘‘ Hard writing, 
easy reading’’ isn’t true. It is always 
easy to write when you are sure of two 
things: what you want to say and how 
to say it. 


Now, for Instance, we want to explain 
why so many of the regular JOURNAL 
departments are not in this number. 
Nothing is easier than merely to say 
they are not because so many folks 
wanted us to give them ‘“‘ a lot of vaca- 
tion hints’’ for this summer. We 
couldn’t give these and the departments, 
too. So we decided to give the depart- 
ment editors a rest for a month. Of 
course, next month they will be in the 
magazine again. That’s easily said. 


But What is Not so Easy is when you 
have to tell about something that defies 
words. There are such things, and Mr. 
W. L. Taylor’s new Longfellow pictures 
areamong them. You can say they are 
beautiful, superb, better than his last — 
all of which is true. But they are more 
than all this. They are so good that 
they are better than any cold adjectives 
can describe them. They have charmed 
usandthey willcharm you. Next month 
you will see the first, and that will give 
you some idea of the others: only they 
grow better with each one that we get 
from Mr. Taylor. That is as it should 
be witha man’s work, but it isn’t always 
so. Still, it is so in this case. 


When a Number of Girls asked that we 
should give them more music in THE 
JOURNAL than we had we said to our- 
selves ‘‘ All right,’’ and we _ started. 
And when you really start to get a thing 
with enough vim you generally get what 
you are after. We did. We saw the 
men and women who wrote the best 
music of the day, and we think we have 
got their best. We got a very good new 
waltz and a new two-step, and these you 
will’ have next month—both in one 
number. Then we got the men who 
write the catchy songs of the day —the 
kind you can’t help humming —to try 
for us. They succeeded, and two very 
“‘catchy’’ songs will follow. So we 
shall from now on give two pieces of 
music in each issue—ofallkinds. Next 
month, too, we shall present the most 
generous prize offer for waltzes ever 
offered by this magazine. 


We Never Had so Many folks pleased 
with our stories, and, of course, that 
pleases us. Still, some have said, ‘‘I 
wish you didn’t have so many continued 
stories at one time,’’ and there was 
ground for the remark. But, after all, 
the continued stories are now lessening 
in number. We give five short stories 
in this number, and as another continued 
story ends in this issue, that will give 
room again for the shorter kind. And 
we have some excellent short stories. 
As a matter of fact, we never had so 
many or such good ones and of so many 
kinds: so we’ll have number and variety. 


One Set of Delightful Stories, which we 
are now illustrating and will begin at 
once, tells of the pranks and doings of a 
flock of girls in a fashionable New York 
boarding-school for girls. These girls 
are distinctly out for fun and larks, and 
they have it! For where a dozen or more 
young girls get together it is safe to say 
that ‘‘something is doing’’ all the time 
—and generally a ‘‘he’’ is part of the 
something. A bright young teacher, 
Belinda, tells the stories, and what with 
losing all of her twelve girls which she 
chaperons to a theatre; the flirtations 
they have on a trolley car; a musical 
romance into which one of the girls pre- 
cipitates herself and half a dozen other 
girls with an astonishing dénouement; 
the emotions of one of the girls who 
runs right into the arms of her favorite 
matinée-actor idol, etc. —there is not a 
moment when ‘‘ something ’’ is not going 
on with these girls. And when it is 
said that Eleanor Hoyt writes the stories 
—she who wrote ‘‘ The Misdemeanors 
of Nancy ’’—every girl will know that 
a lively treat is in store for her. 


Of Course, Folks Will Think we put a 
Japanese cover on THE JOURNAL this 
month because of its timeliness. But 
we didn’t. It simply happens so, since 
a war is not a thing to celebrate in any 
way. We did it because the design is 
so quaintly different from anything we 
have ever had, and it was made by a 
member of THE JOURNAL’S own art 
staff: a Japanese painter, Mr. Gazo 
Foudji. Of course, as everybody knows, 
it represents the national féte of Japan: 
the cherry-blossom féte, the time of the 
year—generally in April—when the 
cherry trees are a riot of beautiful blos- 
soms, giving a wild beauty and a bril- 
liant show of color that baffle de- 
scription. The cherry blossom is the 
favorite Japanese flower: it is the theme 
of their poems and songs, and when the 
trees are out in their full loveliness of 
bloom, then cherry fétes are held in 
different parts of Japan. These fétes are 
really picnics and are held in public 
parks and private gardens. 


Speaking of Cover Designs reminds us 
of the $3000 prize cover design offer 
which closed May 1. These designs are 
now being examined. Next month wehope 
to give the names of the prize-winners. 


Mrs. Ralston is Busy in Paris looking 
over the new styles in woman’s clothes, 
and will come back the last of June. 
She took her own artist with her, too, this 
year, so things have been truly ‘‘ drawn 
by our artist on the spot.’’ For weeks 
before she went away Mrs. Ralston was 
busy choosing the prize-winners in her 
March ‘‘ Want Box’’ competition asking 
for simple home-dressmaking hints. 
There were thousands of these hints, and 
many were bought in addition to those 
which received prizes. The names of the 
prize-winners are as follows: 

First Prize, $25—Sara S. Long, Pennsyl- 
Vala. 


SECOND PRIZE, $20— Mrs. E. W. Redman, 
Michigan. 


THIRD [PRIzE, $15— Mrs. Fitz Geh, New 
York. 


FourTH Prize, $10-—-Mrs. H. N. Davis, 
Alabama, 


OTHER PrizxKs, $5 each—Mrs. P. H. K. 
McComb, Indiana; Mrs. Harriet Leland, 
Indiana; Muriel White, New York; Mrs. 
Charles I. Webster, New Jersey; Mrs. F. W. 
Rowe, New Jersey; Mrs. E. E. Clark, Indiana; 
N. E. Deakin, Illinois; Kate Daly, Canada; 
EK. S. Fitzgerald, Canada; Mrs. M. F. Meyers, 
California; K. J. Anthony, Maiue. 


If You are a Young Mother and are 
facing the first or second summer with 
your child, pray don't forget that we can 
be of the greatest service to you if you 
will let us. We havea boxful or two of 
that invaluable little book which has 
been blessed by so many mothers— 
that is, Dr. Louis Starr’s ‘‘ Hygiene of 
the Nursery.’’ This book sells _ for 
$1.25, and fourteen editions have sold 
for that price. But a copy is yours for 
the simple asking ‘‘ How?’’ on a postal- 
card addressed to THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL’S Book Bureau. No young 
mother need have any anxiety about her 
child’s summer with this book within 
her reach. 


A Note of Sadness connects itself with 
Mr. Guy Wetmore Carryl’s delightful 
serial, ‘*‘ Far from the Maddening Girls,’’ 
which commences in this issue of THE 
JOURNAL. In March last Mr. Carryl’s 
charming bungalow at Swampscott, 
Massachusetts, which he practically 
built himself, and upon which, in a 
measure, the present story is based, was 
burned. From the consequent expo- 
sure Mr. Carryl contracted a cold. 
This developed in an attack of ‘‘ grip,’’ 
finally resulting in blood poisoning, and 
on April 1 last the brilliant young author 
died at Roosevelt Hospital in New York 
City. Mr. Carryl, therefore, never saw 
the publication of this story, which was 
a favorite with him, and in the writing 
of which he had spent much time and 
infinite pains. It is one of the last sus- 
tained pieces of work that he finished. 
It was fortunate that the author read the 
proofs of the story, so that its publica- 
tion will occur as he last saw it. Few 
authors of the younger school showed 
so much promise in their work, and to 
have so bright a pen suddenly stilled 
means a distinct loss to the entertaining 
literature of the day. 








“MAMMY” PICTURE 


L[n tts Superb Original Size 
Lhree Limes the Size of This Page 
Without Charge to Fournal Readers 


We have made a superb printing of W. L. Taylor's beauti- 
ful ‘Mammy’ picture, shown on page 19 of this issue of 
Tue JournaL. This printing is in a soft tint, on finest plat- 
inum paper, by a new process, and is exactly like the superb 
original painting —in quality and in size. It is almost 27 
by 18 inches in size, exactly what the original is, three times 
the size of this JouRNAL page, or nearly four times the size 
It makes a magnificent picture, 


of the picture on page 19. 


and is all ready for framing. 


We Shall Not Sell These Copies 
But Shall Present Them to Our Readers 


HOW TO GET THE PICTURE 


Simply send us 50 cents for your own subscription to THE 
Lapies’ Home Journat for the rest of 1904, beginning 
with the next (July) number, and just ask some one friend 
to let you send, at the same time, his or her 50 cents for 
a like six months’ subscription. 
for a single full year's subscription of some one person not 
already on the list. For your trouble, in either case, we will 
send you, carefully packed in a strong tube, all postage 


paid, a copy of this superb picture. 
requested when the order is sent. 


Or, the dollar may be 


The picture must be 


Send your letter to THe Picture BUREAU OF 
Tue Lapies’ Home JourNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





What the fifty Cents 
Will Bring You and Your friend 


THE JouRNAL will follow you wherever you go this summer, 
come home with you in the autumn, stay with you all fall and 


into the winter up to next Christmas. 


In other words, we 


will send you six numbers of THe JouRNAL: 


The Musical Fuly Number 
With This Summer's New Waltz and the New Two-Step. 


The All-Story August Number 


With 9 Stories and Music. 


The 250th-Celebration Number 


With the $rooo Prize Cover. 


The Special Fall Fashion Number 


With the Fashions Direct from Paris. 


The Great Fall Story Number 
Something New: With Stories by Great Writers. 


The Splendid Christmas Number 
With Everything About Christmas. 


20 Short Stories 
12 Pieces of Music 
50 Fashion Articles 








All 
In Six 
Issues 








4 Bright Serials 
100 Good Pictures 
150 Other Articles 


AND ALL FOR 50 CENTS SENT NOW 
Delivered at Your Door Wherever You Go. 
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The cakes of Ivory Soap are so shaped that they 
may be used entire for general purposes, or 

divided with a stout thread into two perfectly formed 
cakes of convenient size for toilet use. It floats. 
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PART I 


WAS on the threshold, so to 
speak, of thirty when my Uncle 
Ezra gave his first evidence of 
being aware of my existence by 
leaving me a competency. He 
had never seen me, nor | him, 
and he misspelled my _ very 
name several times in the 
course of his will, but, neverthe- 
less, he contrived, in this manner, to awaken 
in me what I may call a posthumous affec- 
tion for him, which I have carefully cherished 
ever since. The justice of this sentiment 
will be clear when I say that by this fortui- 
tous turn of his pen the estimable old gentle- 
man had made practicable the most ardent 

desire of my heart. 

I was utterly and consumedly weary of 
being a single man. I aspired to enter a 
more admired and more admirable estate ; 
to have done with landladies and fable ad’ héte 
dinners ; to be sure, under all conditions, of finding a but- 
ton where a button ought to be; to know the uispeakable 
wealth of comfort and seclusion which is miraculously 
packed into the limited compass of that little word 

Home!’’ In short, I yearned to become a ‘‘bachelor,"’ 
and this was precisely what the benignant performance of 
my Uncle Ezra enabled me to do. 
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Perhaps it is necessary to explain that one cannot be a 
thoroughly authentic bachelor under five howennd a year. 
Short of that income, one may, of course, remain un- 
married, but to remain unmarried means nothing more 
than to be a single man—a creature, that is, commonly 
supposed to be conditioned not so much by his inclinations 
as by material circumstance. Who, pray, is going to be- 
lieve that he is single because he chooses to be, instead of 
because he must? He may have all the courage of his 
conviction, but he can never hope to impress others with 
the conviction of his courage. Possessing the keenest 
distaste for a life in the stocks or under the bonds of mat- 
rimony, he is yet as helpless to prove this aversion as 
would bea fresh egg to substantiate its very possible dis- 
inclination for becoming a chick. 

‘A single man, indeed !’’ says the world. 
not, so long as his salary, as every 
thirty-five dollars a week? Humph! 
means to marry upon, and let us see 
ogamist will change his mind !”’ 





And why 
one knows, is but 
Just give him the 
how soon our mis- 
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By Guy Wetmore Carry] 
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The Lieutenant Governor, Zut and Other Parisians,” 





DRAWINGS BY PETER NEWELL 


That is it. 
we shall 
begins to peep and peck and preen in a manner identical 


Give the egg an incubator, and see how long 
have to wait before it turns into a chick, and 


with that of all chicks that have gone before! They have 








Petor Newell 


“THE ARCHITECT WAS 
AS HE 


INCLINED TO BE 
LOOKED OVER MY PLAN" 


SNIFFY 











no one to believe in their claim to originality—the un- 
hatched egg and the unmarried man! The world has the 
unique distinction of being too much with them and too 
much against them at one and the same time. 

But the single man of means—whom I have chosen to 
distinguish as the bachelor proper —that is a very different 
story! Even the most skeptical must allow that he is the 
product of his inclinations, not of his restrictions. He is 
magnificent in his isolation, in his independence of that 
preposterously corpulent little boy, with the wings and the 
bow and arrows, who sets half of the trouble in the world 
afoot. He knows what is best for him—yes, indeed! 
And if he ever feels that it is necessary to his peace of 
mind to cumber himself with something which is, at once, 
exorbitantly costly and readily deranged, then I warrant 
you he will have the good sense to see that what he wants 
is an automobile, and not a wife. An automobile keeps 
up a continual clamor whenever you take it out: an 
automobile gets into the habit of blowing you up at regular 
intervals, and of running down your neighbors whenever 
opportunity offers: an automobile is forever in need of 
new and expe..sive trimmings and fittings— but then, you 
can always exchange an automobile for something useful. 
I can say all the rest of a wife—but I can’t say ¢hat/ 
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Now a bachelor, like all superior beings, has his re- 
sponsibilities. Your mere single man may be content with 
a furnished room and a continual round of the restaurants, 
but it is incumbent upon the bachelor to make a more 
conspicuous success of the life to which he thus stands 
pledged. He must justify himself in the eyes of society. 
He must meet the boasted superiority of existence @ deu.a 
on its own ground, and put it to rout with irrefutable dem- 
onstration. He must have a house, and equip and order 
this in such a fashion that the married couples for ten miles 
around will fall down with one accord and grovel. His 
peace and prosperity must be so evident and so eloquent 
as to cause the green-eyed monster to harry and lay waste 
that entire countryside. In short, he must preach with 
irresistible finality the fact that a man is happier without a 
wife than with one; and if so be that he arrives at the 
point of causing married women to sniff, and married men 
to sigh, then he may know that his demonstration is a 


etc. 








complete success 
and the lesson to 
be drawn there- 
from unanswer- 
able. 

So, at the outset, 
I was confronted /f4\5 wercuier it 
with the evident (5 o'5 
necessity of build- ~ 
ing a house. 
Distinctly, there was no time to be lost, now 
that Uncle Ezra’s means were mine, for so 
long as a bachelor is not fairly and firmly 
entrenched in his stronghold there is a peril 
as inimical to his security as is the soft-spoken 
songbird to the unwary worm’s. I refer, of 
course, to the matchmaker—an affliction 
against which there is no law, no protection 
and no remedy. She—I think the species 
boasts no male—resents the unmarried man 
as if he were a personal insult. From the 
moment when he crosses her path he is marked for the 
slaughter, and she begins to shuffle her kinsfolk and 
acquaintance as one shuffles the cards in the intellectual 
game of Old Maid, desperately endeavoring to find him a 
mate. She cannot, as the phrase aptly puts it, leave him 
** alone.”’ 

In my own case, I protest there had been more match- 
makers concerned than Briareus could have counted upon 
his fingers, and I was barely out of my ’teens when J learned 
to appreciate the force of the saying that eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty. And if this had been so when I was 
practically penniless, what had I not to fear now? 





“aS A HAND- 


WAS A FARCE" 
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A surprising number of natural phenomena are enlisted 
in the matchmaker’s service. Moonlight, flowers, dark- 
ness, the sea, spring, music, poetry —all these, and many 
others, are her aids and accomplices. Her house is full 
of cushioned corners, and it is surrounded by piazzas, with 
vines and hammocks, and I know not what other snares ; 
and invariably there are girls visiting her with whom one 
is left alone at frequent intervals in the most surprising 
and disconcerting manner. 

Pitfalls are as thick as bones in a shad. You wouldn’t 
suspect a mandolin of designs upon your celibacy, would 
you ?—or a philopena, or a piece of embroidery, or a fan, 
or a box of candies? Poor innocent! Put a girl behind 
it, and a matchmaker standing close-hauled in the offing, 
and each and every one of them has an awful, a fatal 








{i CAN DEFY THE MOST 
SPINSTERS TO LAY 


ENTERPRISING OF MAN-EATING 
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significance. Therearestrings tothe mandolin: wretched 
man, there will soon be one to you. What is the philo- 
pena but a symbol of matrimony since the girl never 
pays? And the embroidery : look how the poor thing i is 
stretched and pulled and held in absolute bondage — w7/h 
aving! And the fan is shut up twenty times of 2a even- 
ing, and seen through the rest of the time. And the box 
of candies disagrees with you. Sothere! There issome- 
thing that suggests a wife or a husband in every one of 
them. And when a man begins to dally with them the 
first thing he knows the charm has worked, and he has 
popped, and been gobbled up, for all the world like an 
overheated kernel of corn! His only safety, therefore, 
is to escape visiting the matchmakers by building a 
house of his own, in which, perceptibly, there is no 
room for a wife. It is undoubtedly an expression of 
conviction, this, and shows him to be so firm in his reso- 
lution that there is small hope of dislodging him. 


The admirable conduct of Uncle Ezra, then, made 


it possible for me thus to entrench myself in a dwelling, 
the atmosphere of which | proposed should resemble 
that of the Garden of Eden before the appearance of 
Eve ; and, to this intent, I perceived that it must be one 
in which it would be manifestly impossible for a married 
couple to exist in anything akin to comfort. In this way 
only could I expect to make it plain that I was not in 
the matrimonial market, or likely ever to be. 

Now there are two things about a house which are as 
necessary to a woman as light or air, One is commo- 
dious closet-room and the other is a bathtub. A man 
can stow his apparel in the veriest cupboard, and a 
shower-bath will give him more solid satisfaction than 
all the tubs in Christendom ; but a woman must have as 
many hooks as Argus had eyes, and as for a shower- 
bath, there is nothing in the world over which she 
makes a greater to-do than wetting her hair. | deter- 
mined, as the initial specification of my house, that there 
should not be a place to hang so much as a single skirt, 
and that the bathing arrangements should be limited to 
a shower and a slatted floor, A woman would think 
twice, I reasoned, before setting her cap at a man with 
a domicile so curiously limited. 


oh 


It may appear to have been an extravagant precaution, 
and | might be asked why [ could not rely upon the 
strength of my resolution, but, where matrimony is the 
peril to be avoided, there is no such thing’ as a super- 
fluous safeguard. The most cautious of us have our 
moments of carelessness or abstraction, and, more than 
once, one of the afore-described combinations of a 
maiden, moonlight and midsummer madness had 
affected me with a horrid dizziness, a feeling, too dis- 
tressing for utterance, that | was upon the point of pro- 
posing, Itisa kind of emotional vertigo, this, a rush of 
romance to the head, and, once experienced, the very 
thought of its possible recurrence is indescribably 
alarming. I was like a man who has been threatened 
with smallpox: I[ felt that I could not get my fill of 
vaccination. ‘The only adequate measure was to make 
myself as ineligible as possible ; and I knew that I had 
taken a long stride in this direction when I eliminated 
the bathtub. 

Behold me, then, fairly launched upon my plans. | 
drew them with the utmost care, upon a fair sheet of 
paper, and, on a morning to be marked with a white 
stone, proceeded with my design in my pocket to the 
office of an architect of my acquaintance. 

One of the most surprising things about an architect is 
the number of houses upon which he is engaged. I had 
always looked upon houses as something which one 
would be apt to build one at atime, like a cup challenger 
or a soldier’s monument, and, in consequence of this 
impression, | was prepared to find the architect in 
question highly gratified at the receipt of my order. It 
certainly never occurred to me, considering the number 
of architects, that there were enough houses to go round ; 
but I found him already committed to no less than nine, 
of which an amazing number of young men in shirt 
sleeves were drawing the details in white ink on sheets 
of blue paper. 

Arbuthnot—such was his name— was inclined to be 
sniffy as he looked over my plan. It was extraordinary, 
after all my thought, what a lot of things I had for- 
gotten. I only remember one, at the moment, but that 
was serious. There was no visible means of getting 
into the kitchen from the exterior of the house, so that, 
as Arbuthnot slightingly remarked, it would be neces- 
sary to build the cook into the dwelling, from which 
thenceforward there would be no chance of her emerg- 
ing. It occurred to me that the problem of keeping a 
cook in the country would thus be very happily solved, 
but I contented myself with asking him to correct my 
errors, and to let me have the plans at the earliest 
possible moment. The earliest possible moment, it 
appeared, was two weeks distant. 
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I was exceedingly annoyed at this, for I wanted the 
plans immediately, as one always wants what one is 
only recently able to afford, but my exasperation was as 
nothing compared with my dismay at Arbuthnot’s next 
remark 

‘* Where is the house to be?”’ 

Will it be believed that this question had never entered 
my mind? It had been a veritable chdteau en Espagne, 
a castle in the air. I stared at him blankly, and had not 
a word to say. 

As being immaterial to the present simple narrative 
I will not dwell upon the perplexity incidental to the 
problem thus presented, further than to say that the 
ensuing fortnight was spent in a desperate search for a 
suitable location. At one time it seemed more than 
probable that the house would be entirely completed 
before I should have found a situation; and I fancy 
there could be nothing more embarrassing than to have 
an adult, able-bodied house on one’s hands without so 
much as a square foot of /erra firma whereupon to place 
it. One might as well live in a balloon. 

But, finally, the proper situation was discovered, and 
after the title had been searched — whether for smuggled 
goods or concealed weapons I have not the most 
remote idea—I found myself in a position to become 
proprietor of three acres of land, of which, to my think- 
ing, the most dazzling attraction was the fact that the 


nearest neighbor was a mile away. However, I may 
make a note, in passing, of a paradox which | was very 
shortly to discover. It is this. A mile is the most 
elastic measurement in existence. If the person at the 
other end of it is one whom you dislike it is no more 
protection against his company than if it were a hundred- 
yard dash ; if, on the contrary, you like him, and wish to 
see him at. frequent intervals, that mile which separates 
you from him might as well be the diameter of the earth. 
It is only the most disagreeable people who are Brena 
within reach. 

My first glimpse of the land which was now at my dis- 
posal was on one of those April days which summer 
seems to send out in the manner of tradesmen’s samples 
—‘‘If you like this style of weather we are now prepared 
to supply it in any quantity,’’ etc. I did like the style 
enormously. As I passed up the quiet country road to 
which I had been directed by the agent I observed with 
pleasurable emotion that everything in sight was touched 
with fresh green, and that the air was full of the twitter 
of birds. Spring in the country is a very different thing 
from spring in the city. It is the trees that leave, 
instead of the people; the birds’ eggs that are laid, 
instead of the evil-smelling asphalt pavements ; and the 
lawn-sprinklers that play, instead of the hand-organs. 
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I felt that I had made a wise decision as I turned a 
corner and came in sight of what I was sure was the 
land I contemplated buying. It formed a slight rise 
from the level of the road—and at the summit of the 
rise was perched a rock—and on the summit of the 
rock was perched a girl! 

I felt precisely as if I had found a fly in the cream-jug. 
If there is a place of all places where a fly's presence is 
bound to be unappreciated, it is in the cream ; and if 
there was a place of all places where a girl’s was inap- 
propriate, it was in the geometrical centre of the three 
acres upon which | purposed to build ‘‘ Sans Souci.’”’ | 
had already chosen this as the name of my prospective 
temple to celibacy. ‘*‘ Sans Souci ’’ — Without Disquiet ! 
It seemed to me to express admirably the spirit of 
existence without hairpins and without ‘‘in-laws.”’ 

The girl and I surveyed each other for an instant in 
silence. She was one of those girls who prove, if they 
prove anything, that clothes do not make the man. 
With the sole exception of her short walking-skirt 
there was no visible article of her apparel which had 
not been plagiarized from something distinctly mascu- 
line. She wore a broad-brimmed felt hat, and a stock, 
and a man’s belt, and a Norfolk jacket, and dogskin 
walking gloves turned back at the wrists, and heavy 
shoes with the soles protruding all around like little 
piazzas. She was what sensible people call bold- 
looking, and poets call debonair; and, altogether, she 
was a type to which I had a violent objection. At that 
first glimpse of her I thought she was one of the best 
reasons for not getting married which had ever come 
under my attention. 1 bowed stiffly, and inquired where 
I could find Mr. Berrith’s property. 

‘* You can find some of it on top of this rock,’’ she 
retorted. ‘‘ I’m his daughter.’’ 

Ll explained with dignity that the particular property 
to which I referred consisted of three acres which were 
for sale for building purposes, and, in reply, she indi- 
cated her immediate surroundings with a little wave of 
her hand, 

‘* Father was to have been here to show you the 
place,’’ she said, ‘* but he was unexpectedly detained in 
town. Iam Miss Berrith. I came over in his stead, to 
save you the annoyance of walking a mile to the house.”’ 

‘*T am very much obliged to you,’’ I answered, 
smothering my desire to say that, in my opinion, a 
miss was as bad as a mile. 
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There was something in her presence which robbed 
the occasion of half the pleasure I had expected to 
derive therefrom. I had been looking forward to 
rambling about at will, and ruminating upon the im- 
provements I would make, and the probable aspect of 
the completed house. I had not even looked for Mr. 
Berrith’s company. And now—a girl was added, my 
solitude divided, my perplexity multiplied, and my en- 
joyment subtracted in this, my first problem in 
Berrithmetic. It was only natural, perhaps, that my 
next remark should have verged upon the idiotic : 

‘*T ama single man, Miss Berrith.’’ 

‘*T assure you, I didn’t take you for twins,’’ she 
replied with what I thought most uncalled-for levity. 

You needn't explain, Mr. Sands ; we've heard all about 
you from the agent. You seem to have been very frank 
with him.”’ 

Thad. I realized it with a qualm of uneasiness, and 
found myself wondering how much of my conversation 
the imbecile had seen fit to repeat. 

‘You are a confirmed bachelor?’’ continued Miss 
Berrith. ‘‘ Don’t be alarmed. It’s a complaint which 
can be remedied.”’ 

‘It’s not a complaint at all!’’ I exclaimed indig- 
nantly. ‘ It’s a heartfelt thanksgiving. So this is the 
land?” 

‘* From the big fir tree on the left,’’ she explained, 
‘* to the clump of white birches on the right, and as far 
back as the little stream.’’ 

It was certainly a most pleasing prospect, wholly un- 
cultivated, and instinct with a charming irregularity. 
In my delight I permitted myself a most injudicious 
burst of enthusiasm. 

* Here is where I can raise the house !”’ 
ing to the knoll. 

‘ Here,”’ she said gravely, ‘‘ is where you certainly 
can’t raise anything else. It’s all ledge.”’ 

I made the fatal mistake of attempting to be facetious. 

‘ How about self-raising flowers ?’’ 

Fatal, I say, because she promptly adopted my weak- 
kneed little joke, gave it a pat on the back to stiffen its 
limpness, washed its ince, tidied its hair, retied its cravat, 
brushed its boots, and, in general, furbished it up into 
something really r rather worth while. This is what it 
was at the end of the operation. 

‘ You can only raise flowers with an exposure to the 
west, just as you can only raise flour with an exposure 
to the yeast. So you see it is principally a question of 
what kind of house you propose to build, in what position 


I cried, point- 


you intend to build it, and how much land it is designed 
to cover.”’ 

Here | made another error, more fatal than the last. 
The subject so interested and absorbed me that at the 
slightest reference to my house I gave forth confidences 
as freely as a sugar-maple gives forth sap. The young 
person on the rock having, as I may say, thus driven in 
the spigot, I bled views on single blessedness unreserv- 
edly, confiding in her as I had confided in Uncle Ezra’s 
solicitor, in my architect, in the real-estate agent —as | 
am confiding, gentle and tactful reader, in you! I said 
to her all that is hereinbefore set down, and, further, 
with broad and comprehensive sweeps of my walking- 
stick, I sketched ‘‘ Sans Souci”’ for her, as | proposed 
to place it, upon the swell of ground. Meanwhile | 
forgot that I was talking to a girl. 

‘And so,’’ | concluded, ** I shall be as safe in the 
midst of these charming woods as ever was Professor 
Garner in his cage in the African jungle. I shall not 
even be forced, as he was, to listen to the daily chatter 
of inferior beings, and I can defy the most enterprising 
of man-eating spinsters to lay her claws upon me !”’ 

As I paused | felt that, perhaps, | had been too em- 
phatic. A woman always takes general theories as 
immediately applicable to herself. Hers have none of 
that broad, liberal view of the abstract which distin- 
guishes the masculine mind. I was not wrong. Miss 
Berrith’s reply bordered on the contemptuous. 

* Then there is no chance at all for me ?”’ 

* My dear young lady !’’ I said generously, ‘' 
company, you know ?”’ 

‘Is always accepted?’’ she replied. ‘‘ Thank you. 
How unfortunate for me that present company does not 
always propose !’ 

‘* With me,’’ I said, ‘‘ all this is a matter of principle.” 

‘* Your princifa/,’’ she answered, *‘ is likely to draw 
liberal interest from those to whom you confide it. 
Society, hereabouts, has not much in the way of diver- 
sion. We shall all, I am sure, watch with curiosity the 
progress of your experiment. Already | find myself 
advantageously enlightened. I’ve always heard a wife 
referred to as the better half.’’ 

‘* Please remember,’’ said I, ‘‘ that we have not been 
talking of a married man’s better hali, but of a bach- 
elor’s better quarters.”’ 

True,’’ retorted Miss Berrith with dry humor. 
‘* The change is smaller in that case.’’ 
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Once more I felt that she had the better of me, and I 


present 


was correspondingly relieved when she took her de- ~ 


parture, promising to acquaint her father with my desire 
to meet him at the agent’s on the following day to 
conclude our bargain. | was gratified to note that, five 
minutes’ later, I preserved no recollection of her face 
beyond the fact that she had good teeth, and freckles on 
her nose. 

Sometimes, in the course of an uncommonly good 
dinner, you may have emphasized your enjoyment of its 
delicacies by an endeavor to appreciate how differently 
you would feel as a pauper, munching onacrust. It was 
in something the same spirit that | seated myself upon the 
rock which she had left, looked about at the land upon 
which ‘‘ Sans Souci’’ was soon to stand, and strove to 
appreciate what would have been my sensations had | 
been doomed to share it with a wife. 

Primarily, as a bachelor, I should be able to indulge in 
many little luxuries which must have been manifestly 
impossible if I had been under the necessity of supplying 
some one with pin-money ; and | felt that these I should 
enjoy the more for thinking to what uses married men 
are compelled to apply their cost. Never, | thought, 
would I use my telephone, for example, without a sense 
of exultation in the knowledge that its annual rental 
approximated the cost of an Easter bonnet. 

A wife! I saw myself paying for Parisian dresses, 
loaded with flounces, and gores, and chiffon, and sel- 
vedges, and passementerie — whatever that may be !— 
and such-like frippery. I saw myself listening to cur- 

tain lectures. In accuracy’s name, why ‘‘ curtain ’’ ?— 
since they are opened instead of closed just as you want 
to go to sleep. I saw myself wearing the ties of mar- 
riage—those unspeakable ties which women buy at 
bargain-sales! In short, I saw myself a slave, shud- 
dered, and shook myself into the magnificent realization 
that it wasn’t true ! 

Oh, ‘‘ Sans Souci! No hairpins, no curl-papers, no 
piano practice, no ee no jealousies, tantrums, 
amateur cooking, threats (always unmercifully unful- 
filled) of going back to mother! No tea-parties, no 
sewing-machines, no tears, sick headaches, cheap 
novels, smelling salts! No misapplication of the nail- 
scissors to the sharpening of pencils. No undue 
expenditure of money which I could not spare for 
Christmas presents which I did not want! Oh, ‘‘ Sans 
Souci!” 
—a change for the better, and let who would make the 
awful other change, for better for worse. Oh, ‘* Sans 
Souci !’’—‘‘ Sans Souci!’ —** Sans Souci!”’ 
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My little rhapsody over, I prepared to leave my immi- 
nent domain. As I rose from my seat upon the rock 
something small and white, at my feet, attracted my 
attention, and I picked it up. It was a handkerchief — 
the most preposterously inadequate handkerchief I had 
ever seen, or hoped not to see. For a postage-stamp, 
or even a baggage-tag, its proportions might not have 
been absurd. As a handkerchief it was a distinct farce, 
folly and fiasco. In the corner of this ridiculous article, 
elaborately embroidered, was one word-—‘* Susie.”’ 

As a matter of curiosity, [should like to know whether 
there is authentic record of a single instance in which a 
man has left his handkerchief on top of a rock, a mile 
from the nearest neighbor. 


(CONTINUED IN THE JULY JOURNAL) 


FROM THIS POINT ON 


The “ girl’’ in this delightful story begins to worry the self-satisfied young 
bachelor with her suggestions about how he should keep house, and by 
bobbing up at the most unexpected moments. The merriment begins to take 
on a sparkle that goes from situation to situation, until something happens 
in which the * * girl’? teaches the young bachelor his first lesson, and from 
then the “lessons”? become frequent until the unexpected one, when the 
astonishing elements in a girl’s character are revealed to the man. The 
story is one of the most sparkling which The Journal has ever given. 


—stronghold of prosperity, peace and placidity” 
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Ghe Lamp With the Red Shade 


THE FIRST PRIZE LOVE STORY 


By Frederick Orin Bartlett, Author of “ Joan of the Alley,” etc. 


DRAWINGS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 








‘HE WAS AT THE 
PIANO, SINGING 
KIPLING TO HER’ 








RHE world had been in a state of comparative peace 
for three months, which accounted for the fact that 
he was at the piano, singing Kipling to Her. The 
Gibson picture was reversed; it was he who sat 
with hands on the keys gazing into that empty 
space where he lived so much, and it was she who 
leaned over the piano, and, chin in hands, tried to follow there. 
The open fire, which had been lighted at the close of the raw 
spring day, gave countless little flashlights of both faces. The 
yellow and blue flames themselves seemed to be curious and 
darted out first to look at her golden-brown hair, and then at 
his straight, black hair ; glanced at her even, aristocratic features, 
almost cold save when a certain glow warmed the eyes; then 
shot into the darkness to the left of the piano to view his broad, 
sunburnt forehead, aquiline nose and heavy, bulldog jaw. 
A sadness tempered each feature—the 
sadness of a man who has looked upon 
suffering with a heart large enough to 
absorb much of it. His eyes were large 
and deep like a woman’s, but they were 
still a man’s eyes. An honest beggar 
would not hesitate a moment to ask alms 
of them ; a rogue would think twice. 
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The stern lines of the stiff Puritanic 
furniture, such as befitted the home of a 
family who had lived in one house for a 
century, melted into more comfortable 
lines in the soft light from the open fire. 
In heavy shadow, the picture of a bold cav- 
alier by Rembrandt hung before his eyes. 





** God ha’ mercy on such as we, 
Poor black sheep!”’ 


His voice, harsh as that of one who has 
slept much in the open air, died away to 
the faint accompaniment in a minor key. 
He turned his face toward her, leading the 
plaintive, pleading air on, as down a long 
corridor, into silence. 

She moved a little that he might not look 
her full in the eyes. She was a proud 
woman. The flames crackled merrily. 

‘* Oh, why do you sing it—that way?”’ 

Her voice trembled like the tottering 
steps of a drunken man who tries in vain 
to control himself; but he did not notice it. He was very dull 
for a man who, as war correspondent, had seen so much of the 
world. But he had seen nothing but men, men, and she had 
seen nothing but women, women. He shook his head slowly, 
sadly, with an odd, mastiff-like motion, drawing down the 
corners of his mouth and pressing his lips together until his 
melancholic expression was exaggerated almost — but not quite 
—to the point of absurdity. 

‘* It’s true,’’ he said, ‘‘ all true. 

‘* But, Paul’’—they were very oid jriends, of the kind who 
continue friends though neither seeing nor hearing from one 
another for months at a time—‘‘ you should be happy. You 
have had the whole wide world to wander over ; you have seen 
things few men have seen; you have made a name at thirty. 
You should be happy! There is no reason why you should ask 
God to have mercy on such as you.”’ 

He laughed, and in this, too, there was sadness. Somehow 
this room, so sheltered from this same world he had wandered 
over ; this woman, who for the moment seemed to embody all 
that he had come to learn the wide world wagged for ; this deep 
heart-feeling just beyond his reach, made him uneasy. In Cuba, 
with Roosevelt, he had seen the bravest men fight for love of 
women; in Venezuela he had heard dying men whisper a 
woman's name ; in South Africa he had heard men lying on the 
hillside talk with their last few allotted words, not of ambition, 
not of patriotism, not of God, but just of some Kate, some Nell, 
some Gretchen. If he were to be shot down what name could 
he summon to help him die with a smile : the sefiorita who had 
brought him tobacco in Cuba? the full-eyed Boer lass with whom 
he had passed a day within the lines at Johannesburg? Bah! it 
was not such names that dying men uttered ! 
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“God ha’ mercy on such as we!” 
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He had swung about on the piano-stool and now sat bending 
forward, elbows on knees, gazing into the fire as he had done 
sO many times incamp. She stole to a hassock in a shadow to 
the left of the flames where she might watch his face and he 
might not see the maidenly glow in hers. 

‘* I thought you— you were very happy, Paul.’’ 

The pathos in her voice startled him. 

‘Why, I am not so unhappy, girlie,” he answered, rousing 
himself. ‘‘ But I should not have sung you ‘ Gentlemen 
Rankers.’ That song has germs in it and produces a disease 
like the fever, and then a fellow talks nonsense. That awful 
feeling isn’t homesickness — it’s something deeper. Homesick- 
ness takes you by the hand and looks into your eyes and makes 
you want to cry like a kid; but this other takes you by the 
throat and glares at you till you want to drop down dead. I 
struck a town once in South Africa and I didn’t know a soul. 
After supper I went out to walk, ‘cause there wasn’t any one to 
talk with, and I passed hundreds of people who just stared. I 
sat down in a café, but every one about me was talking a jargon, 
and I sat on like one of the empty chairs. Then I wandered 
out into the country a bit. It had grown dark, and through the 
open window of a little house with a garden in front of it I saw 
an old burgher and his wife and children sitting about a table. 
There was a little lamp there with a red shade—a little lamp 
with a red shade.”’ 

He stopped abruptly. Then he laughed the hollow mockery 
of a laugh. 

_“* It wasn’t homesickness that made me sit there by the road- 
side and watch that lamp until they put it out. It wasn’t home- 
sickness, because I have no home.’’ 

** What do you mean?’’ she asked. 


‘* | mean that this cursed ‘ Wanderlust’ has stolen my home! 
I have a house, a mother and sisters—but it isn’t a home, may 
God be good to them! It isn’t strong enough to keep me there. 
Helen! why did you lead me to talk of this ?’’ 

It was a strong man’s cry. 

‘** We will not talk of it more,’’ she said quietly. ‘‘ You have 
not asked me what I have been doing all these long months.”’ 

‘*T know. Iheard it. You are to be married and . 

‘*No, I am not to be married. I do not think I’m to be 
married,’’ she added. 

She saw him lean forward a litthke— with a quick start. 

‘* It was of Bob you heard ?’’ 

‘* Yes, Bob.”’ 

‘*T like him,’’ she went on with the frankness of a sister to 
her brother. ‘‘ He is a good man.” 

‘* One of God’s own,’’ he broke in. She did not catch the 
touch of bitterness in his voice, and so it hurt, and she smoothed 
back the hair from her white forehead. 

‘* He wishes me to marry him in June. | have told him three 
times that—that I do not wish to marry him. The last time I 
promised to give him an answer— why, it’s to-morrow I am to 
answer him! Can you tell me, Paul, why I do not love him?’’ 

He had known this man Bob since childhood — 
this man who now had the reputation of being the 
most promising young physician in the city—and 
he knew him to be a strong and upright man. 
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A mischievous flame leaped out far enough to un- 
veil her face and to reveal her leaning forward with 
eyes as bright as the embers. And he was looking 
at her! 

‘*] don’t know why you do not marry him,’’ he 
said slowly. ‘‘ You probably will. Then you will 
settle in the suburbs, and you will join the golf club, 
and the mothers’ club, and the Episcopal church, 
and have a front lawn.”’ 

‘* And a little lamp with a red shade ?”’ 

oe No.’’ 

He tried to pierce the darkness. 

‘* Please, no. Not the little lamp with the red 
shade.” 

‘** And it is for that I would not marry him !”’ 

The sentence rang in his ears as they sat on a 
minute in dangerous silence. There was a cry for 
mercy in it, a plea, a wealth of love, but he heard it 
only faintly as one catches a strain of distant music 
on a breeze, and so he listened to hear it again. She 
sat immovable in the shadow, strangely huddled up. 

‘* Helen !’’ he cried. 

He spoke as into a dark room, not sure if she were 
there. 

** Yes, Paul.’’ 

It came as softly as the whisper of a rose-leaf to the south 
wind, He seated himself on the floor near her, Turk fashion. 

‘* Helen, will you let me dream — here—a moment ?”’ 

She drew a quick, deep breath spasmodically. Her face 
burned till it ached. In her effort to keep back the stifled cry 
in her heart she grew dizzy. He groped for her hand, found it 
and closed over it. It was a very warm little hand, and it was 
clenched. 

Thus they sat for an eternity, and what each dreamed then 
became forever a burning part of their lives. They remembered 
it as a man born blind, permitted to view one gorgeous sunset 
before sealing his eyes again and forever, might remember. 
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A tap at the door broke the spell and brought them to their 
feet. It was the butler bearing a telegram. 

‘* The boy said it was very important, sir, and they sent him 
from your house here, sir.”’ 

Then he went out. 

Helen drew back to the piano where she might find support 
and watch him. Tearing it open; he read it, and as he did 
so his eyes kindled with a mad light that made her 
tremble. 

He straightened as a soldier at command of his 
officer. 

‘* Listen !’’ he exclaimed, turning toward her : 





“*Can you start to-morrow for the Balkans? Wire at 
once.’ ”’ 


It was from his old weekly. 

‘*T must leave to-night! Oh, it’s bully! The big 
Balkans—the fighting—the picturesqueness! I can 
see those mountains now !”’ , 

He talked like a schoolboy rather than a man who 
had been a dozen times on similar assignments. It 
was this enthusiasm they paid him for, and—it was 
the ‘‘ Wanderlust’’! 

‘*John! John!’’ he shouted. ‘‘ Where is_ that 
butler? Never mind; I'll wire from the hotel.’’ 

She had said never a word. She was a proud 
woman. But as he turned toward her with out- 
stretched hand to say good-by she shrank farther 
back into the shadows. There he heard a sob—a 
pitiful little sob that refused to be choked. He looked 
dazed. 

‘* Helen!’’ he exclaimed 

He stumbled to her side, put his arm about her, and 
drew her into the firelight. Her hands covered her 
face, and he drew them away. Then he looked down 
into the moist eyes —down — down — deep down, till 
he became drowned in them. 

** God !”’ he cried. 

Her lips quivered, but her eyes were steady. Then he 
understood, and drew her close to him that she might hide 
her face in his breast. And she sobbed on, great joyiul sobs 
that took the fever out of her, leaving a sense of tired peace — 
a peace infinite, and wide as Heaven itself is wide. 

Two hours later the editor of the weekly was looking puzzled 
over a telegram signed ‘‘ Paul D. Benson,’’. containing the 
single word, ‘* No.”’ 























“THERE WAS A 


LITTLE LAMP - 
THERE WITH A 
RED SHADE" 


“THEN HE UNDER- 
STOOD, AND DREW 
HER CLOSE TO 
Him ** 
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THE THIRD PRIZE LOVE STORY 


“when Love Leads the “CPay 


OUIS GUIDON, the renowned French artist, and 
the rage of Paris for the hour, was holding 
one of his famous studio receptions. All the 

\\=" fashionable world came to these receptions, 
<= and laughed and gossiped, and talked a ramble 
of art and politics and philosophy, a second Hédtel de 
Rambouillet. And Guidon was an inimitable host. He 
knew how to combine people effectively—a_ subtle 
process of putting harmonious elements together and 
keeping jarring elements apart. 

On this particular afternoon Guidon’s skill was dis- 
played to the utmost, for his guests were more numerous 
than usual and included many foreigners of title. 
Among the latter were the Marchioness of Cranfield, 
Madame Cavendish, and her daughter, Lady Mary 
Stanhope Cavendish. The Marchioness had _ helped 
Guidon way back in the early days of his fight to estab- 
lish a new, distinctive school of painting, and a strong 
personal friendship existed between the two. This was 
the first time the Marchioness had been in Paris for 
several years, and Guidon was in raptures. He was 
talking to her now with his usual rapid utterance and 
odd, expressive gestures. Lady Mary was watching 
him, a subdued amusement in her violet eyes. 

‘* Yes, I think I may say that this has been a very 
successful winter,’’ the artist was saying in answer to 
a question. ‘‘ I have had an unusual number of bril- 
liant pupils. There is one in particular: Sheldon, an 
American—really, a most promising young fellow. 
His forte is portrait-painting. I expect him here this 
afternoon, and I want you to meet him. Ah! there he 
is now. I will bring him up at once,’’ and he hurried 
off with his queer, shambling gait. 

Lady Mary rearranged the folds of the light-blue silk 
gown she was wearing and tilted her large hat with its 
nodding plumes at a slightly sharper angle. There was 
no painful self-consciousness in either act, only — when 
one is about to meet a young man it is pleasant to feel 
assured that one is looking one’s best. 

‘* But I am sure he is pale and ugly, and has long, 
lanky hair, and unpleasant blue veins in his hands,” 
Lady Mary reflected with an inward sigh. Evidently, 
Lady Mary had not, as yet, met any prepossessing 
specimens of the artist species. 
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The Marchioness disliked Americans very much, but 
she had to’ confess that Guidon’s protégé was— well, 


nice. He looked at you frankly, he talked sensibly, and ~ 


he was not effusive. In fact she rather suspected him 
of being a little too proud and a little too critical. But 
Lady Mary made no such analysis of the young artist. 
He was tall, had fine shoulders and a handsome face, 
and she was sure, from the sudden gleam she saw in his 
eyes now and then, that he, too, saw the funny things 
that she did. 

As other people came up to speak to the Marchioness 
Sheldon moved aside a little, and his eyes encountered 
Lady Mary’s. She was looking at him with a friendly 
smile. .He went and sat down beside her. Sheldon 
was rather bashful as a rule, but somehow he found it 
quite easy to talk to Lady Mary. He was thinking he 
had never seen any one so beautiful, nor ever heard a 
voice so musical. The sunlight streaming through the 
windows behind her was not brighter than her hair, and 
she had the most wonderful eyes. He tried to decide 
whether she were more beautiful when she looked 
directly at you, or when she lowered her eyes so that the 
long, dark lashes cast faint shadows on her cheeks. 

* Monsieur Guidon has been telling us that you are 
very clever,’’ she said to him demurely, ‘‘ but, do you 
know, I don’t believe him.”’ 

Sheldon laughed gayly. “‘ You think that I look 
more like a stone-cutter than an artist, | suppose. That 
is what every one tells me.’’ 

He tried to keep the exultation he felt at Guidon’s 
compliment out of his voice, but Lady Mary detected it. 

‘*T presume Monsieur Guidon does not say anything 
like that very often,’’ she said. ‘‘ However, I am dis- 
appointed in you. You know you ought to have long 
hair, and wear glasses, and rave about all the ugly pic- 
tures in this room, and look at me with deep compassion 
because I cannot tell a Rubens from a Van Dyck.”’ 

Sheldon recognized the description at once. 

‘* You have met Birolteau,’’ he said quickly, and they 
both laughed. 

The Marchioness turned to her daughter. ‘‘ I am 
going now, Mary,”’ she said. 

Sheldon rose with a keen sense of regret that he would 
probably never see Lady Mary again. She gave him 
her hand in parting and said something, he did not know 
what, because she smiled when she spoke. 
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He sat up very late that night in his small apartment 
in the Latin Quarter. Although it was May the air was 
quite cold, and he had a fire in his fireplace, and sat 
before it smoking his pipe and painting innumerable 
pictures of Lady Mary. 

Two days later he received an invitation written on 
heavy, blue, silver-crested paper. The Marchioness of 
Cranfield had invited Monsieur Guidon to dinner on 
Thursday next, and would be pleased to have Mr. 
Sheldon’s company also. 

Sheldon counted the days before Thursday and found 
them intolerably many. He dared not hope that -Lady 
Mary had suggested the invitation. 

That was the beginning. The Marchioness was occu- 
pying a large house just outside of Paris, and she 
entertained lavishly. Young men were rather scarce, 
Sheldon was unobjectionable and fitted in conveniently, 
so the blue invitations were numerous. Then came the 
request that he should paint Lady Mary’s portrait. It 
was really Lady Mary's idea, but her-mother approved. 
She knew it would please Guidon beyond measure. 


By Laura Augusta Wood 





























“picK—YOU LOVE ME, AND 1 LOVE you’'"’ 


Sheldon accepted, of course, but his heart was heavy 
with foreboding. He knewthat he ought to avoid Lady 
Mary’s society —that is, if he had any regard for his own 
future happiness and peace of mind. From the first he 
had realized that there was a very great danger for him 
in Lady Mary’s presence, and from the first he had seen 
the absurdity of the situation. On the one side Lady 
Mary, rich, beautiful, of high rank, and courted by all 
the world. On the other side himself, a poor American 
just beginning the long, hard struggle for fame and gold. 
And then, even if Lady Mary could ever care for him, 
which, of course, she couldn’t, it would be worse than 
useless. The haughty Marchioness would never tolerate 
such a marriage. He had a troubled feeling that it 
would be better if he went away somewhere until Lady 
Mary should have left Paris. But, then, would he not be 
throwing aw ay a splendid chance ‘of achiev ing a reputa- 
tion by this, his first big order? And would not Guidon 
be greatly displeased ? So the sittings were arranged 
for and they began at once. 

Sheldon was sincerely glad whenever the Marchioness 
was present at those sittings. She was to him the visible 
sign of the impassable barriers between Lady Mary and 
himself which he must not forget. For it was so easy to 
forget when they were alone and could chatter with the 
unrestrained abandon of their youth and high spirits. 
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But already the end had come. It was the last sitting. 
Lady Mary would leave for London to-morrow, and the 
picture, all done save for the final touches, was to be 
sent after her. 

Lady Mary laughed and dimpled and chattered 
usual, but Sheldon had no words with which to tools 
her. His self-control had deserted him, leaving him at 
the mercy of the wild rebellion raging within him. The 
hand that held the brushes trembled. He dreaded lest 
she should remark it. With all his strength he tried to 
shut out the vision of the long, dreary, blank days that 
were coming after to-day, but they whirled in a mocking 
reel before his eyes. He scarcely heeded her words 
until, at last, a phrase here and there caught his attention 
and he came back to the present with a keen shock. 
She was describing some amusing incidents that had 
occurred at a recent house-party in England. 

Lady Mary was an excellent raconteur, and ordinarily 
Sheldon would have laughed with her. But aman who 
is seeing the flaming sword that bars him out of the 
Garden of Eden is not ina mood to laugh. Her words 
only showed to him the more vividly how wide was the 
gulf that separated them. 

A great bitterness suddenly welled up in his heart 
against the girl. She could sit there and talk gayly and 
laugh while he was sick at heart. She knew, too, that 
he loved her. Of course she knew it. When did a 
woman ever fail to know that a man loved her? And 
knowing that, she knew that he must be suffering : that 
when she went away all the glory of the world went with 
her. Probably she had intended that he should fall in 
love with her. He could recall a thousand little coquet- 
ries of manner that he had failed to notice at the time, 
save that they made her more adorable ; but now, in this 
hour of his misery, he saw clearly they were so many 
allurements to lead him on. Well, at least she should 
not have the satisfaction of seeing any signs of the 
irreparable hurt she had given him. 

He laid down his brushes. 

‘*It is finished,’’? he said quietly ; but he meant more 
than the picture. 

Lady Mary came to look at the picture. It had been 
a whim of hers not to see it until it was done. She 
frowned in order to look critical. Sheldon did not look 
at her, but he could see the oval of her cheek, and the 
sweep of her lashes, and the glint of her hair in the 
sunshine, as she stood beside him. He felt a terrible 
temptation to seize her and crush her in his arms. 

‘You have flattered me, I fear,’ Lady Mary said at 
last, shaking her fluffy head with a charming air of 
disapproval. ‘*‘ The expression is too exalted, too 
‘spiritual’ for me.’’ There was a faint shade of wistful- 
ness in her voice. 

Yes, he had given her a soul, and she had none. 


‘* It isa painter’s duty to flatter,’’ he answered gravely. 

If Lady Mary had expected a different answer she 
gave no sign. Only, when she turned to him, the laugh- 
ing comradeship had gone out of her face. Her eyes 
were cold and hard, and there was a grand air of hauteur 
in the poise of her slender, graceful figure. It wasa very 
great lady who stood there in the sunlight. 

‘You have done your duty admirably well, Mr. 
Sheldon,’’ she said, and her voice was high and cool. 
Then she held out her hand. ‘‘ It is time tor my drive, 
so I shall say good-by to you now. You have my best 
wishes for your career, and if there is ever anything that 
mother or I can do for you be sure that we shall both be 
very glad to do it.”’ 

She could have said nothing more cutting. Sheldon 
looked at her steadily. There was an unnatural light in 
his eyes. He took the proffered hand for a moment. 

‘* Thank you,’”’ he said very quietly. 

And that was their parting. 
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A year later Lady Mary and her mother were in Paris 
again at one of Guidon’s receptions. The Marchioness 
naturally inquired for Mr. Sheldon. Lady Mary was 
standing behind her mother. She turned abruptly to the 
window and stood there gazing out into the street. 

Guidon spread out his hands in a gesture of despair 
and glared fiercely at Lady Mary’s back. He spoke 
unnecessarily loud. 

‘| cannot bear to speak of him,”’ he said, and there 
were genuine tears in the gruff artist’s eyes. ‘‘ A mag- 
nificent career lay open to him, but it is all spoiled! 
And why? Because he must needs break his heart over 
a doll with a pretty face and a sawdust heart. He paints 

-oh, yeS, he paints innumerable pictures, night and day, 
but it is no use. He will never amount to anything, for 
the soul of the man is dead.”” Guidon ended quite 
softly, but he still glared at Lady Mary’s back. 

The Marchioness was much concerned about Mr. 
Sheldon. He was a fine young fellow. She was very 
sorry, indeed. But perhaps it was not so bad as Guidon 
thought. Young men recovered from those things in 
time. But Guidon shook his head. 

Lady Mary turned from the window. 

‘* T have a headache, mother,’’ she said, ‘‘ and I am 
going home. I will send the carriage back for you.”’ 

Betore her mother could protest Lady Mary had swept 
swiftly out of the room and down the stairs. She held 
herself proudly erect, and there was a strained, tense 
look in her eyes. She did not tell the coachman to drive 
her home. Instead she gave hima very strange address, 
a small side street in the Latin Quarter. The man 
looked puzzled but said nothing. And all the way there 
Lady Mary sat very straight and still, her hands clasped 
tightly together. 

‘* If I should be mistaken—oh, if I should!” she 
murmured every few moments in an agony of doubt. 
For Lady Mary had resolved to do a very strange and a 
very hard thing. 

The carriage stopped. Lady Mary got out. There 
were three flights of stairs to climb before she came to 
the door of Sheldon’s rooms. Fora moment she paused 
on the landing and leaned against the wall. She was 
gathering her courage together. She had come thus far 
and she would not tail now. The line of her lips had 
straightened as she turned the door-handle softly and 
went in. 

Sheldon was sitting at a table with his head bowed in 
his hands. It was a moment of profound discourage- 
ment to him. All his work was a failure: a mere 
expressionless daub. It would never be any different. 
He saw it in Guidon’s face every day. There was noth- 
ing left but to give it all up and return to America and 
go into business of some sort. The very dregs of the 
cup were at his lips that day. 
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It was not until she stood opposite him in the very 
centre of the room that he looked up and saw her. He 
sprang to his feét, then stood very still, clutching the 
back of his chair, staring at her wildly. 

‘* You!” hesaid, and at the tone of his voice all those 
fears which had been torturing her left Lady Mary. 

‘* Yes,’’ she said quite simply, and smiled. ‘‘ You 
did not answer mynote. I knew you would never come 
to me, so I have come to you.” The rich red flamed 
suddenly in her face. She put her hand on the table to 
steady herself, but she looked at him bravely, with clear, 
shining eyes. ‘‘ Dick—you love me, and I—love you. 
Nothing else matters, does it?’’ 

He could not believe this incredible thing. He was 
sure that he had suddenly gone mad, but the madness 
was Heaven. There wasa mist in his eyes and a surging 
in his ears. He saw her coming toward him. She 
touched his arm, and suddenly he had seized her and 
was holding her close to his heart, as he had done in his 
dreams. 

After a while he began to realize that it was all true ; 
began also to see with terrible distinctness that this 
could never be. He gently put her from him. 

‘* Mary,’’ he said, and his voice broke, ‘* you have 
made me the happiest man on earth to-day, but I would 
be a brute to let you make such a sacrifice.”’ 

But she interrupted him. ‘‘ There is no sacrifice,’ 
she cried. ‘‘ I have the courage to meet all obstacles. 
I tell you nothing matters, Dick—since we love each 
other.”’ 

It was no great lady that stood there in the sunlight, 
but a woman, with the love-light shining in her beautiful 
eyes. And Sheldon, looking at her, was convinced. 


WHEN “JAPANESE TOMMY” CAPTURED NEW YORK 


In the first Japanese Embassy to this country there was a handsome young 
man, popularly called “Japanese Tommy.’’? How he became the social lion 
of New York, capturing the hearts of all the pretty women, will be told in 
the next issue of The Journal. 
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By Temple Bailey 


DRAWINGS BY ANNA WHELAN BETTS 





HE Prince sat in the dim coolness of his apartment and looked out over 
- the green, terraced gardens. He was next in succession to the 
crown, and men envied him, 

The Painter swung high in the air and touched up the cornices of 
the great building. He was opposed to royalty and called himself one 
of the downtrodden. 

And yet the Prince had a deep line across his forehead, while the 
Painter whistled a merry tune. 

The sun beat down on the Painter’s head as the Prince watched him put on 
the even strokes. 

‘* Poor fellow,’’ murmured the Prince. 

The Painter, glancing up, stopped whistling as he caught sight of the lazy figure 
in the big chair. ‘‘ Lucky dog,’’ he said, and felt the sun for the first time. 

But the noon hour came and the Painter again whistled as he swung himself 
into a window and took out his little packet of bread and meat. For drink he 
had a bottle of cold tea. 

The Prince saw that the bread was in hunks and the meat in chunks, and he 
shuddered ; but the Painter ate and drank with a zest that the Prince had not 
known for months, and then he went back to his work. The Prince ordered a 
luncheon, for the man’s healthy hunger had whetted his appetite — but when it 
came he fed it to the dog that lounged at his side. 

During the long, hot afternoon the Prince alternately watched the Painter and 
wrote letters. When the shadows were stretched across the terraces the Painter 
looked down into the garden. It was a dizzy height, but he waved his cap and 
kissed his hand. Then he swung himself up into the window and disappeared. 

The Prince leaned far out and looked. Behind one of the great trees of the 
garden he caught the flutter of a Girl’s white gown, and as the Painter came out 
from the doorway and the two walked away together the Prince saw a blur of 
pink, as if there might be ribbons in the Girl’s cap. 
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For a long time the Prince sat idly looking at a portrait that stood framed in 
brilliants, in an inner corner of his desk, and the lines cut deeper and deeper into 
his forehead. 

‘* Dear,’’ he said at last, and kissed the wistful eyes that looked out at him. 

Then he took from a drawer a bundle of old letters, tied in clumsy man fashion 
with a bit of violet ribbon. ‘There was a faded bunch of violets, too, and a glove. 
He put the little things together and sealed them carefully ; then he wrote a note. 


‘‘T send you these,’”’ it said. ‘‘I shall keep the picture because I cannot let it go. 
It will always be the one real thing to me in my little world of unrealities—the love 
in your eyes. And yet, I, who will some day be King, have no right to it, 

‘As you know, my marriage is arranged. I have told you, and it is you who have 
made me brave enough to submit toa fate which tradition and my royal blood demand. 

‘*But—all my life—the breath of every violet will bring thoughts of you—who 
wore them —— 

‘That is all I can write —I am alone in the shadows, dear——”’ 


In the evening when the Prince rode abroad he saw again the Painter and the Girl. 
They were picking cherries by the roadside, and the Girl stood under a tree and 
held her apron while the Painter dropped the glowing fruit into it. The Girl’s 
lips were redder than the cherries, and her eyes were adoring. 

The Prince’s horse stepped lightly on the road, so that the lovers did not hear. 

The Painter threw down two perfect twin clusters. 

‘* Hang them in your ears,’’ he said, and the Girl blushed and caught the stems 
over her little, pink-tipped ears, and laughed up at him. 

The Painter threw her a kiss. ‘‘ If | were the Prince,’’ he said, ‘‘ | would give 
you rubies instead.’’ 

‘* Oh, rubies !’’ said the Girl. ‘‘ Think of being a Princess and having rubies !”’ 

‘* Think of being a Girl whose lover can hang cherries in her ears,’’ ran the 
Prince’s thoughts. 

He drew his horse back into the shadow of a hedge. 

‘* And I would give you a gown of silk,” said the Painter as he swung himself 
down from the tree. 

‘* Think of a gown of silk,’’ laughed the Girl, and she swept her short skirts 
aside and made him a stately bow, to show him that she could wear silk as well 
as dimity. 

3ut the Painter did not laugh. ‘‘ Iam nota Prince,”’ he sighed, ‘* but a poor 
laboring man. It is the Prince who has all the luck.”’ 

The Girl pouted. ‘‘ I like that,’’ she said, and shrugged her round shoulders 
under her little white kerchief. 

Then she came up close to him and gave him a glance from under her thick 
lashes. ‘‘ Would you be the Prince without me?”’ 

The Painter caught herinhisarms. ‘‘ I wouldn’t be the Emperor of the World 
without you,”’ he cried. 

They started as the Prince spurred his horse and galloped away. 
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He rode wildly until, at last, he came to an old house half hidden by trees. 

There was no one on the porch, so he s‘epped through the window into a room 
where, on a little table, was a bunch of fresh violets in front of a picture of himself. 
As he entered a Lady appeared in an inner doorway. 

‘* Oh,’’ she cried, and ran toward him. 

Half-way she stopped and drooped her head. ‘‘ It would have been easier if 
you had stayed away,”’ she said, and her face was very pale. 

But the Prince held out both hands and laughed recklessly. ‘‘ Come,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ to-night we will forget that we must part. Let us go into the garden and 
pick cherries like any simple lovers.” 

For the moment she was carried away by his mood, and hand in hand they 
went to the end of the garden, and the Prince climbed the tree, and she held up 
her white gown for the crimson fruit ; and, like the Girl, her lips were redder than 
the cherries, and her eyes adored. 

‘* Hang them in your ears,”’ said the Prince, just as the Painter had said, and 
the Lady slipped them over her shell-like ears and laughed up at him. 

The laugh died away as she met the Prince’s despairing eyes. 

‘* If I were only a laborer,’’ he said bitterly, ‘‘ that I might always hang cherries 
in my sweetheart’s ears,’’ and they looked at each other with white faces. 

The Lady’s hands fell to her sides and the cherries dripped to the ground, one 
by one, like great drops of blood. 

‘* It is the last time,’’ she wailed. 

He came down from the tree and took her to his heart. 

‘* If you were poor——”’ she murmured. 

The Prince bent over her and caught his breath quickly. 

‘* T would rather have you in my life than be Emperor of the World,”’ he whis- 
pered hoarsely, and forgot that he plagiarized the Painter. 

** It cannot be ——’”’ 

‘* Every beggar in the streets can love as he pleases and marry whom he will.”’ 

‘* But, alas, you are the Prince.’’ 

After a time he tore himself away, and she lay prone under the cherry tree 
until the morning. 

In the moonlight the Prince passed the Painter and the Girl like a whirlwind. 

‘* Lucky dog!’’ growled the Painter as a matter of principle—for a man of 
spirit must protest against the rights of monarchs—‘‘ Lucky dog !”’ 

The Girl tucked her hand into his. ‘‘ But he isn’t to marry me this day 
week,”’ she said, and opened her blue eyes wide and smiled at him. 

All at once a great light shone in upon the Painter’s dense soul. 

‘* That he’s not,”’ he cried, and laughed with her. ‘‘ That he’s not—poor fellow.”’ 
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=IRS. LEIGH was giving one of her dinners. The 
guests at these functions were always chosen 
with a care and precision upon which Mrs. 
Leigh prided herself, and which she of all 
others was fitted to exercise, for no one in Philadelphia 
knew as she did the ramifications of family differences 
and the aristocratic skeletons that lurked in the closets 
of her friends. In short, no one could gather so suc- 
cessfully a small party of people who were glad to be 
together, and who were conscious that their ancestors 
had dined or supped in the same amiable intercourse 
since the days of Penn. 

But on this occasion Mrs. Leigh—to vary an ancient 
saying — reckoned without her guest. Atsix o’clock she 
was summoned to the telephone. At the other end was 
Mrs. David Logan. Mrs. Loganand Mrs. Leigh had been 
intimate since their infancy. Her accents were agitated. 

‘* My dear Harriet, David has come home pertectly 
miserable. He insists that I shall not stay at home 
with him. I shouldn’t think of coming and making 
an odd woman at your dinner if I didn’t happen to be 
able to bring a substitute for David. Mr. Rodney (Philip 
Rodney, you know) came over from New York to-day 
quite unexpectedly and is staying with us. He is a great 
friend of David’s. May I bring him ?’’ 

Mrs. Leigh expressed her regret, sympathy and acqui- 
escence, and the matter was arranged. 

‘* Itis too bad about David,’’ she said to her husband ; 
‘*he is such a capital diner-out; but no doubt Mr. 
Rodney, of New York, will doas well. I needn’t change 
people. I will give him to Frances Fearing, whom 
David was to have taken in. As neither one of them is 
a Philadelphian they can compare notes about us and 
have a very good time doing it. It will suit admirably.’’ 
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Snow had been falling all the afternoon, and by eight 
o'clock it lay thick upon the ground. The scraping of 
the shovels, the shouts of the men upon the snow-plows 
which passed at intervals over the car tracks, the clang 
of the motormen’s bells, the shutting of carriage doors 
as one equipage after another drew up at the Leighs’— 
all of these sounds fell upon the ear with the resonance 
peculiar to a snow-laden atmosphere. The house was 
on Walnut Street, and across the way the trees of 
Rittenhouse Square loomed in the storm, the electric 
lights shining but dimly through the misty glass. 

Within the house the scene was in sharp contrast to 
the wintriness without. There were softly shaded lamps, 
the delicate perfume of flowers, beautiful women in 
dinner dress, and the murmur of voices and laughter, for 
the room was full when Mrs. Logan and Philip Rodney 
entered. They were the last of the guests to arrive. 

‘* Let me introduce you to the lady you are to take 
in,’’ said Mrs. Leigh to Rodney. 

They crossed the room to a woman in a white gown 
who was standing with her back turned partly toward 
them. She was not young, for her hair was gray, and 
for this Rodney was gratetul. He preferred women of 
his own age. She was tall, almost as tall as he was, and 
the poise of her head was especially graceful. It gave 
him an odd sensation to see it, for it reminded him of 

‘* Frances,’’ said Mrs. Leigh, ‘‘ this is Mr. Rodney, of 
New York. He is to take youin. Miss Fearing, Mr. 
Rodney.”’ 

They both bowed. A startled look came into her 
brown eyes and a wave of color passed over her face and 
lingered there. It wasa face that was still young in spite 
of her gray hair and her thirty-seven years. Neither one 
of them spoke, and then he offered her his arm and they 
walked in to dinner. 

She was the first to recover her self-possession. 

‘** | suppose we must say something !"’ she said. ‘‘We 
haven’t met for fifteen years, and in that time one can 
forget any difference of opinion. In fact, one can forget 
anything and everything. Now, it had totally escaped 
my memory that you lived in New York.”’ 

‘* | did not when —a— fifteen years ago.”’ 
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He was peppering his oysters with the deliberation 
that she remembered so well. He had changed very 
little. There was not a gray hair among the ruddy gold 
that grew so thickly on his head, and it always had that 
little wave to it. He wore no mustache; he did not 
then. There was an added line or two about the mouth, 
and the perpendicular furrow between the blue eyes had 
deepened, but it came from study, not from sorrow. 
The years had sat lightly upon him, she said to herself 
with a touch of bitterness that was not natural to her. 
She would ask presently for Mrs. Rodney, for she had 
heard years ago that he had married. It was very soon 
after—after he went away. It was strange that she had 
known nothing of him since then. Except for this one 
important item of news she had lost sight of him com- 
pletely in the fifteen years that had elapsed since’ their 
engagement was broken ‘* by mutual consent.’’ She 
determined to assume a manner of perfect frankness. 
She had always found it to be the best disguise when 
dealing with the other sex. 

** Now, tell me all about yourself,”’ said she blithely. 
‘* What have you been doing? And since when have 
you been living in New York?” 

‘** Only for a year. I have been abroad most of the 
time since—a—for the last fifteen years. I have been 
writing, of course, and have published a lot of stuff. 
Then, about three ronths ago, I was offered a position on 
the staff of a New York magazine. In fact I am editor 
of ‘ The Occident.’”’ 
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“| SUPPOSE WE MUST SAY 
SOMETHING,’ SHE SAID"’ a 


‘* So you are James Rodney !"’ she exclaimed, turning 
quickly and looking at him with the clear, direct gaze 
of her honest eyes. ‘‘ I have always suspected it, though 
I never could understand why you didn’t use your own 
name. I have read all of your. books.”’ 

As soon as she had said it she wished that she could 
recall the impulsive words. Her eyes dropped, and 
therefore she did not see the gleam that came into his. 

‘* Tt was a fancy of mine,’’ he said quietly. ‘* James 
was my father’s name, you know. But what made you 
think it was I?”’ 

She became flippant. ‘* Oh, I suppose I recognized 
some of your ideas. One does, you know, with the 
most casual acquaintances.”’ 

‘* And we were not casual acquaintances,” he said. 

It was at this moment that her attention was claimed 
by her neighbor on the other side, and it was not until 
the fish was served that they spoke again. 

‘* And now, tell me about yourself,’’ said he. ‘‘ Are 
you still living at Delafield, in the old house ?”’ 

‘* Still at Delafield, but not in the old house. It is 
Edward’s now. My fatherand mother died twelve years 
ago, and Edward and his family came there to live.”’ 

‘* And so you have never married. I[ supposed, of 
course, that you had.”’ 

She laughed as though at an excellent joke. ‘‘ No, | 
left that tor Grace and Edward to do. I spend my 
winters with Grace. She married a_ Philadelphian, 
Robert Leigh. He is the brother of our host.’’ 

He glanced up and down the long table. 

‘* No, she isn’t here to-night,’’ she added. 


ae 
on 


She did not say that she was grateful for her sister's 
absence. She could not have carried off the situation 
with so high a hand if any one had been present who 
knew the history of these two whom a device of destiny 
had brought together once more. When they last met 
they were lovers. A letter, written by her in one mood 
and read by him in another, had worked the mischiet. 
He was at a distance and was too proud to go to her, 
and she could not go to him. Mistaken pride and false 
delicacy on both sides, but alas! the way of the world. 

‘* You have changed very little,’’ he said presently. 

She laughed again. ‘‘ Your memory is poor. My 
hair was not always of this silvery hue, | assure you.” 

‘* Your hair is different, but I like it. It seems to suit 
your face.”’ He watched to see if the rich color would 
rise in her cheeks as it did in the old days. ‘* You 
haven’t changed in the least,’ he added. 

‘* Nor you,”’ she retorted. ‘* These candles are mer- 
ciful to our crows’ feet, but I can see that you haven't 
grownold. You have been happy, successtul, satisfied !"’ 

She paused, but he said nothing. ‘‘ I heard that you 
had married,’’ she continued. *‘* Tell me about Mrs. 
Rodney. Where is she to-night?”’ 

‘* There is no Mrs. Rodney.”’ 

She grew graveatonce. ‘‘ Oh, lamsorry! I—lIhad 
not heard of her death. You see, | have known so little 
about you.”’ 

‘* And that little is not the truth. There has never 
been a Mrs. Rodney. I have not married.”’ 

She wondered afterward what her face had shown. 
She glanced up suddenly and saw that Mrs. Leigh was 
watching her. It gave her courage to be flippant again. 

‘* Is it possible! Dame Gossip carries strange tales. 
Not that she has told me much about you, for, as I said, | 
have lost sight of you completely ; but I did hear that 
you were married, and even the name of the lady.” 

‘* Who was it?’ he asked curiously. 

‘* It was Miss Alice Farwell.”’ 

‘* My cousin’s wife. They have been married a dozen 
vears at least. He is Henry Philip Rodney, you know. 
People are always confusing us, but I should think you 
would have known that it wasn’t I.”’ 

‘* Not at all! It was a most natural mistake for me 
to make.’’ She willfully misinterpreted his meaning, 
which was perfectly clear to her. ‘‘I had quite for- 
gotten that your names were so much alike.” 










She spoke very quietly. She wondered if he 
guessed that her heart was beating with a violence that 
frightened her. Itseemed as though every one could have 
heard it had the din of conversation ceased for an instant. 
‘* So we are both as we were fifteen years ago,”’ he 
observed. 

‘* Exactly! You crumble your bread as wastefully as 
you did then, and I— oh, | am just as I was, but a little 
more precise, a little more set in my ways. As one 
grows in spinsterhood one grows in precision.”’ 

‘* You never were precise, and you are far from it now.”’ 

‘*How uncomplimentary ! | consider it a virtue.’ 

They had reached the salad — or, to be more exact, the 
salad had reached them. She wondered if this dinner 
would ever come to an end. She longed for, yet 
dreaded, the final moment. It would be final in every 
sense of the word. Of course, they would never meet 
again. They must not—she could not endure it. 


ce 


She glanced at the man on her other side. He was 
elderly and aristocratic, and was absorbed in his dinner. 
He never talked when he could eat, and it was only 
between the courses that he vouchsafed a word. He had 
been invited because of his wife, who was as animated 
as he was dull, and who entertained a great deal herself. 
Mrs. Leigh was punctilious about paying her social debts. 
This man was particularly fond of a good salad, and 
Frances saw that he would be unavailable for some 
minutes. Philip really ought to speak to his other neigh- 
bor. She leaned forward intending to draw her into their 
conversation, but the girl was talking to some one else. 

‘* You can’t do it,’’ said Rodney. ‘‘ You must talk to 
me or be silent, and if you are quiet I shall talk to you. 
You are completely at my mercy. I have something to 
say, and I am going to say it.”’ 

‘*T am at your mercy,’’ she said ; ‘‘ but I trust to your 
generosity.”’ 

‘* A weak reed to lean upon! I have been silent for 
fifteen years. Now I am going to speak.’’ 

‘* Philip, please don’t! This is not the place.”’ 

‘* It is the place! Anywhere is the place for speaking 
in which I happen to find you. Do you think I shall let 
the chance go? Or that I shall let you go?”’ 

She looked about her desperately. Her elderly 
neighbor had finished his salad. Next to his food, old 
furniture was, she knew, his hobby, and she plunged with 
startling suddenness into the description of an ancient 
desk which she had discovered that very day in a junk- 
shop. He was responsive until he found some reason 
for believing it to be a reproduction, and the ‘‘ sweet’”’ 
coming on just then his interest flagged. Then in her 
other ear came Rodney’s voice, quiet, determined, tender. 

‘* Francie !”’ 

She gave a little gasp. It was his old name for her. 

‘* Francie, you may just as well make up your mind to 
listen to me. It has got to come, sooner or later.”’ 

‘* Later, then! This is not the time. Mrs. Leigh is 
looking at you. You are too intense for a stranger whom 
I have met for the first time to-night. Be sensible, Philip ! 
Ah, Miss Merion !”’ 

Again she leaned forward. The girl beyond him was 
now disengaged. Frances congratulated herself; she 
had won a small victory. 

‘* Before the coffee comes !’’ he murmured, and then 
became perfectly silent. 

_Miss Merion had already decided that the man from 
New York was either eccentric or stupid, and having 
important affairs of her own to attend to she did not 
long bestow her attention upon him or Miss Fearing. 


oy 


The dessert had gone, the coffee was coming, and he 
spoke again. 

‘* Francie, I was a fool! A hot-tempered idiot.’’ 

‘* Don’t call yourself names,’’ she laughed ; ‘* it isn’t 
polite. I must put ona vivacious manner, Phil! Really, 
you will attract attention.”’ 

‘* | have loved you all these fifteen years.’’ 

‘* Very unwisely, then. I am not what I was. Has 
Time stood still ?”’ 

‘* Alas, no! But may we not hope that we have both 
developed for the wiser and the better under Time’s 
flight? And may we not try now to atone for the folly 
and the headstrong temper of Youth? We have wasted 
fifteen good years apart.” 

‘* They might not have been a success together.’’ 

‘* Francie! Please, dear, be serious.”’ 

‘* lam very serious—underneath. How does either 
one of us know what the other may be now? Fifteen 
years! It has been a century.’’ 

‘* That is precisely what I think myself. Ah, yes, 
coffee. [remember you always took yours with such an 
extravagant quantity of sugar.” 

‘* You remember that?”’ 

‘* | remember everything. You always quirked your 
little finger in that absurd way when you held your cup.”’ 

‘* You ridiculous boy! You don’t look forty.’’ 

This was irrelevant but delightful. 

The coffee was drunk in a profound silence, and now 
Mrs. Leigh was rising. ' 

‘* Francie, is it yes or no?’”’ 

‘* It is—why, Phil, I can’t say it here !”’ 


TEN BRIGHT SHORT STORIES 


Will be given in the next two issues of The Journal —all complete in one 
part, and each one radically different, so as to give this part of the magazine 
a varying interest that it has never had before. Two “ Stories from the Life 
of a Man and a Woman” and the delightful story of “An Absent-Minded 
Courtship,”’ in the next number, are particularly attractive. 
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HE very best time to see Niagara,’’ say all 
of the guide-books, ‘‘is the month of 
June.” The very best way to get there 
depends upon where you start from, and, 
incidentally, upon what railroad’s ‘‘folder’”’ 
— you have last been reading. Anyway, you 
LEN must go to Buffalo. So there we went. 
a=——~ From there we went on by one of the 
half-dozen railroads that connect, with trains every half- 
hour, that city and the city’s adjunct, twenty-two miles 
north along the river. 

‘* River’’ at the first is a misnomer, for it seems to be 
not a river at all, but only an arm of the lake where the 
water has strayed off from home by accident. Butit keeps 
on straying just the same, slowly at first, to be sure; but 
of a sudden, below Tonawanda, the banks of the stream, 
which have been two miles wide, converge to three- 
quarters of one mile. This point is half a mile above the 
Falls. In that half-mile the stream drops fifty feet ; the 
flow accelerating gains pace with the motion of the train, 
and thus are formed the Upper Rapids. 


of: 


T WAS by the newsboy on the train that we were told— 
what really is the truth — that to approach Niagara under- 
standingly one must first rehearse one’s old geography — 
that is, must buy a map. It is all very simple—when you 
see itagain. Thetwo lakes, Erie and Ontario, separated as 
they are by thirty-six miles of dry land, are connected by this 
stream, the Niagara River. The river is, as the lakes are, 
the boundary line between the United States and Canada. 
At the one end, on the one lake, is Buffalo; at the other 
end, on the other lake, is Queenstown. Fourteen miles 
back from the lower lake is the cataract, and here, on each 
side, are the towns Niagara Falls, New York, and Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. ‘The steel arch bridge connects the two, a 
great flagstaff on each end bearing, the one the Stars and 
Stripes, the other one the Union Jack. 

One should also know, besides this much geography, a 
little geology, too: at least enough to know how the Falls 
came to be, and why. This, too, is very simple. It is 
merely the old principle that ‘‘ constant dropping wears a 
stone away.’’ The two lakes, once connected by a single 
watercourse, are on two levels now, the one three hundred 
feet above the other. So level was the watershed of both 
lakes once that it took only a little tilting of the saucer to 


spill the contents in either direction. When this tilting 
occurred, the water, following, a million years ago, as now, 
the first law of its nature, proceeded to flow from the higher 
lake into the lower. 

But inasmuch as this flow formed the outlet for four of 
those five great ‘‘ inland reservoirs’’ which hold together 
more than half the fresh water of the globe, the volume 
was tremendous— more than a billion cubic feet a minute. 
This is a great deal of water: it might be expected to do 
some great thing. And so it did. It began to cut the 
ledge of rock over which it fell, and for that many years 
has it kept on cutting it. What has resulted is known 
technically as the ‘‘ recession of the gorge.”’ 

The distance from the present Falls to the point where 
the Falls must once have been is seven miles, and for that 
distance a canal is cut through the hard limestone rock, 
varying in width from two hundred to four hundred yards, 
in all parts one hundred and fifty and at some points nearly 
two hundred feet deep: and this from the top of the gorge 
to the surface of the water only — downward from the sur- 
face, the bed of the river being as deep as the walls of 
the gorge are high. 

Thus Niagara is not a freak of Nature ; it is rather a per- 
fect exhibition of the working of those forces which have 
been at work since the very world’s day-dawn. How 
rapidly that work has gone on, or rather how slowly, is 
shown by measurements which indicate that this cutting is 
now going on at rates which vary from four inches to four 
feet a year. Explosions of compressed air under the water 
column from behind have aided in the work from time to 
time by blasting out huge portions of the rock. The Falls 
from time to time have also changed their shape as they 
have changed their place. In fact they have done all sorts 
of queer things ; but that does not matter. 

What does matter is that, as a spectacle, Niagara Falls 
is the greatest natural phenomenon in all the world. — It is 
the mnost gigantic and the most impressive. It has, each in 
his turn, impressed both savage man and civilized alike. 
In early ages, when the Indian roamed the banks of this 
strange stream, the plunge of the mighty waters, and their 
terrific, turbulent course down through the rock-ribbed, 
echo-haunted chasm made such an impression on him that 
he named the place ‘‘ Niagara,’’ the ‘‘ Thunder of Waters.”’ 
Since then men of every age and every station have 
attempted to describe the scene ; but no pen can exhaust 
the subject or do justice to the grandeur of the sight. 
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As a resort, too, Niagara is one of perennial interest. It 
is visited each year by a million people, and repays all 
trouble that they take to see it. Under the ever-varying 
effects of sunlight, moonlight or electrical illumination, 
whether limpid in the shimmer of the summer’s heat or 
shackled in its winter bond of ice and snow, the scene is 
one always sublime : it presents such a variety of charms 
as age has not yet withered nor can custom ever stale. 
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LIGHTING from the train we could make no mistake 
about direction: the sight of the mist and the sound 
of the roar scarcely a hundred yards away, behind the tall 
trees of the ‘‘ Reservation,’’ point the route, and the crowd 
follows it. We started first, as everybody does, for 
Prospect Point; for it is a peculiarity of these Falls that, 
whereas other waterfalls can be seen to best advantage from 
below, these should be seen first from the brink : the fall- 
ing, flowing water is more beautiful from there. There 
it is that one can best get an impression of the majesty of 
Niagara—awful, measureless, resistless. And it is safe to 
go there, strange to say; for another peculiar feature of 
Niagara is the way in which, although capable, in its power- 
ful flood, of limitless destruction, it may be approached so 
closely with such perfect freedom from alarm. 

We walked far out along this parapet until we stood so 
near that, guarded by the iron railing, we could dip our 
hands into the rushing water of the current where it flowed. 
A curious thing here is the color and what seems to be the 
substance of the water. It flows so fast that it seems to be 
solid; it looks much more like alum, or rock candy, or 
saltpetre, than like any liquid. Strange sights are seen 
from here, and strange, weird calls are heard that come up 
from below. To one who lets his fancy play it seems as 
though the spirit of the child who went over the Falls by 
accident in 1864 is crying out for pity, and that its spirit is 
the mist that rises from the chasm and takes shape in 
many a winged form. 

‘* LLet’s find a place where we can look at this thing face 
to face,’ I heard some one wisely suggest after we had 
stood here for an hour. The best place to do this is some 
point near the middle of the steel arch bridge, whose single 
span, the longest of its kind ever constructed, reaches 
clear across the gulf, two hundred feet above the lower 
stream, and on a level with the forehead-like crest of the 
Falls themselves. From here we noticed how the water 














1, Prospect Point. 2, The Middle of the Steel Arch Bridge where Mr. Dale stood. 3, The Upper Rapids. 4, The Lower Rapids. 5, The Dufferin Islands. 
9, The Whirlpool. 10, The Gorge Ride. 11, Suspension Bridge. 12, The Two Cantilever Bridges. 13, The Power House. 14, Overlook Tower. 15, Mouth of the Tunnel. 16, Cave of the Winds. 


6, Goat Island. 7, American Falls. 8, Canadian, or Horseshoe Falls. 
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makes the plunge in two distinct streams, with the broad, 
precipitous face of an island between them; that the 
American stream flows in an almost straight line, the 
Canadian in a perfectly shaped horseshoe curve ; that the 
Canadian Falls are three times as wide as the American, 
and that over them passes ten times as much water. 
There are two things here that strike one with surprise. 
The first is the rate at which the water falls : it seems so 
slow and leisurely, appearing to descend of its own will 
instead of being forced over, and in this way to acquire 
majesty from its unhurried motion. One receives no 
impression of high velocity ; on the contrary, the effect 
is that of a slow and gentle movement, of a noble 
dignity and fine repose. Its whole mood, to be sure, is 
sad and serious ; the stream forever seems to die as it 
comes down, and yet forever from its deep, unfathom- 
able grave there rises, phoenixlike, that ghost of spray. 
The other thing is the absence of that deafening roar 
which most people expect to find. At this distance there 
is really little sound at all: there are many more things 
to be seen than heard. Not the least striking of these is 
the beautiful green color of the water in the sunlight. 
Nor is this tint uniform ; it is varied, long strips of deeper 
hue alternating with broad bands of brighter color. Nor 
are even the vapor and foam transient and fitful like the 
sudden rage of a tempest; they are everlasting as the 
rocks beneath. Thus, on and on the rumble goes, and 
down and down the water rolls, while arching over all 
there bends a rainbow — Love still spanning Power. 


Some of the Amusing Comments One Hears 


IS interesting here to listen to the different comments 
different people pass in language all theirown. These 
comments prove the theory to be sound that any one 
sees anywhere not only what there is before but what 
there is behind the eye as well. I heard one woman 
make an apt quotation, speaking of a ‘‘ Poem of the 
Elements.’’ A man who certainly was nothing if not 
practical expressed his sole conception of a cataract by 
saying : ‘‘ It looks like a magnified milldam.’’ A woman 
who would prove that she had steeled herself against 
emotion passed comment: ‘‘ Just what I had expected : 
a great lot of water falling over a rock.’’ A little boy 
just out of school piped up the question: ‘‘ Ma, how 
does the water come down at Lodore?’’ An old man, 
whose thoughts were evidently far away, back on the 
farm where crops were curing, drawled : ‘‘ That thunder 
sounds like rain.’’ And still another one, a wag whom 
nothing could repress, suggested : ‘‘ That Falls ought to 
put up asign: * This is my busy day.’’’ While all about, 
from place to place, as indicated by their pointing figures, 
would arise the call, from time to time : ‘‘ Look yonder.” 
In fact, this station on this bridge is a good point from 
which to ‘‘ look yonder” in every direction. It is well 
to do this that the whole field may be seen in panorama, 
and its points identified for special visits. For while 
Niagara is a single creation it is not a single wonder: it 
has many parts. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Falls constitute the sole or even the chiet interest here : 
the fact is they are merely one constituent part of a com- 
posite spectacle. The Islands, the Rapids above, the 
Rapids below, the Cave of the Winds, the Gorge, the 
Whirlpool —-it takes all these to spell Niagara. 

Looking up and down the watercourse one notices that 
the active flow begins with the Rapids above, traverses 
the Dufferin Islands, and is divided by Goat Island into 
the American and Horseshoe Falls. One sees that the 
water for a season after its fall seems silent and subdued, 
moving now hither and now thither as though dazed ; one 
watches it flow aimlessly at the first as though too weak 
and giddy to take one straight course ; one sees its sur- 
face streaked with foam as though with beads of 
perspiration caused by the terrific fright of its great 
plunge ; but, farther on, one sees it come back into new 
and larger lite and bound away exultingly through the 
Lower Rapids. At the foot of the Central Falls one can 
see the Rock of Ages; behind it the Cave of the Winds, 
and moving about in front of it the jaunty, dauntless little 
Maid of the Mist, pushing its prow right into the very 
face of the Falls. One can see in the distance the 
Overlook Tower, a straight, weblike structure of steel, 
three hundred feet in height, one of the new departures 
and improvements which the present mechanical age has 
inaugurated ; farther off, the mighty power-house where 
the forces of Nature are being pressed into the service of 
man ; and yet farther still, the other way, the trolley cars 
creeping along the course of the Gorge route, so high 
and far away they seem like children’s toys. These are 
things that may be seen in half an hour apiece, or one 
may spend a day in looking at each of them. 


The Falls Have a Million Sightseers a Year 


E ROAMED at leisure here for four full days. We 
stood on Inspiration Point, where one may count ten 
different rainbows in ten minutes. We climbed out to 
the edge of Luna Island, which hangs literally suspended 
on the torrent’s brink. We got behind the Falls by 
climbing down an inclosed staircase, where the perpen- 
dicular height of the bank is one hundred and eighty-five 
feet ; crossed the Hurricane Bridge, where the roar and 
general tumult are deafening ; passed that narrow ledge, 
the perpendicular wall of rock within an inch of our noses 
and the mighty volume of the Falls close at our backs, 
and were conducted through the Cave of the Winds, 
that place of perpetual storm, where the choking, 
blinding tumult of the wind and water defies all descrip- 
tion. We walked, we drove in a Reservation carriage, 
we went up the Overlook Tower and down the Inclined 
Railway. There we robed in rubber coats and hats and 
took the boat trip, coming back happy, although 
drenched and blinded by torrents of vapor. We ex- 
plored the power-house and we took the Gorge ride. 
And, come to think of it, we saw the people. Indeed, 
it is almost as interesting to see the crowd who see the 
Falls as it is to see the Falls themselves. There is no 
other one attraction in the world that draws so many and 
such various types of people. It is estimated that a mil- 
lion people every year come here, which means that 
there must be ten thousand visitors a day throughout 
the ‘‘ season’’; and yet the place is so large and the 
people are so scattered that one does not deem this a 
crowd. If all on any one day could be rounded up and 
classified they could be grouped at last into four great 


categories : world-traveling tourists, local excursionists, 

transient conventionists and scientists. Here are for- 
eigners of every nation, for no foreign traveler ever 
crosses the ocean, coming this way, who does not visit 
Niagara. Here comes one of the ‘‘ fifteen-centers’’ — 
Reservation carriages — the driver asleep, and the dozen 
women whom he hauls more busy reading their guide- 
books than looking on the scene. There go a bliss- 
tabbed bridal couple, for Niagara always has been the 
great rendezvous of such. Here come two rushing 
excursionists who have seen everything in half an hour 
and are away to catch the first train back to Buffalo; 
while yonder goes a man whose kit of golf clubs swung 
across his shoulder indicates that he is at home in the 
town, a member of the famous University Club, and 
probably an electrician of some sort. Here is a jour- 
nalist, notebook in hand, and there a photographer, 
itinerant priest of realism. There go a party in a wagon 
whose rapid gait and strident tones denote that they are 
here attending a convention, for this place has the con- 
vention habit—has it mortally. 


The Marvelous Feat of “ Chaining Niagara” 


HE mere sight of that electrician, by-the-way, suggests 
a visit well worth making. If you were to follow him 
you would eventually come to that power-house where 
more electricity is generated than under any other one 
roof in the world, and where the most marvelous 
mechanical feat ever attempted has been accomplished 
—that of ‘‘ chaining Niagara.’’ You would learn that a 
tunnel thirty feet wide and half as high has been cut out 
through solid rock from a point just below the base of 
the Falls, directly under the city, to a point a mile anda 
quarter upstream on a level one hundred and sixty feet 
below the river; that here some water is diverted into a 
short surface canal; that from this canal it is admitted 
into penstocks which carry it to turbines at the bottom 
of a pit; that each turbine is connected by a steel tube 
with a generator in the power-house above, and that 
when the water has done its work it passes off into the 
tunnel, which becomes thus a mere tailrace to conduct 
it out into the lower river in the Gorge. You would see 
some lines of wire stretching out from here across the 
country, hanging dull and motionless, with nothing vis- 
ible to tell the story of the task they are performing ; 
yet you would be told they are transmitting power to do 
what it would take a million men, turning at one crank, 
to perform ; and that, too, working day and night. 
These last two things suggest, in passing, the two 
facts that are most likely to detract from the highest 
enjoyment of the Falls to-day: the annoyance on the 
part of those who would extort money from tourists, 
and the disfigurement wrought by those bent on utilizing 
power here. However, this annoyance and disfigure- 
ment are both, perhaps, permissible ; they are necessary 
evils, and, like every other such, may be turned into 
blessings. A Niagara ‘‘cabby”’ a blessing? Yes, if you 
tame him and use him. His cab is not good, maybe— 
if you are used to better; and his fare is high, maybe 
—if you have not first made a bargain ; but he is not the 
extortionate creature that he once was, even he himself 
being the judge. Besides, if you care for good stories 
he can tell you any dollar’s worth in any hour. 


Interesting Tales Told by the Cabmen 


IF YOU are one of those who go notebook in hand he 

can tell you facts and figures : that the Falls are one 
hundred and sixty feet high; that five billion barrels of 
water go over the Falls every twenty-four hours ; that 
the Park was made a “‘ Reservation” in 1885 ; that it con- 
tains one hundred and forty acres on each side ; that the 
town has grown to have a population of twenty-five 
thousand, and that the so-called ‘‘ passing of Niagara”’ 
has resulted in a new name for it, wrought with new 
significance, ‘‘ The Power City.’’ If you are interested 
in town ‘* characters’’ he can tell of them, both ancient 
and modern : of Francis Adams, for example, the Hermit 
of the Falls, who used to play about them by moonlight 
and bathe in their waters at midnight, till at last they 
claimed him for their prey. 

He will tell you of—or, indeed, he may even be— 
‘Abe’”’ Davey or ‘‘ Billy’? Sheeley, ‘‘ the two best 
known cab-drivers in the world.’’ If he is one of these 
he will sigh and tell you of the good old days, and 
regret the advent of those now who ‘‘ come with one 
clean collar and a_ two-dollar bill, and never change 
either.’”” Or he will chuckle over days when cab- 
drivers, shopkeepers, police and landowners were in 
league to help the people spend their money. He will 
tell of the tollgates that were moved around from place 
to place and set up many times in front of the same car- 
riage ; of the ‘‘ Mineral’’ Well that was salted every 
night for use the next day, or of the ‘‘ Boiling’’ Spring, 
and how the furnace under it was ‘‘ fired.”’ 

Again, if you are interested more in that, he will tell 
of the foolhardy things that have been done about the 
Falls: of Blondin’s and Belini’s feats in walking cables 
stretched above the Rapids ; of those venturesome spirits 
who ever since the days of Captain Webb have tried to 
swim them, and of bridge-jumpers from the days of Sam 
Patch down to date; of the woman and the dog who 
went over the Falls in the same barrel, not neglecting to 
tell that the dog came out alive and the woman dead, 
and not neglecting to philosophize, ‘‘ I still hold that 
the dog had the most sense.’’ He will tell you the oid 
Indian tradition that the Falls demand two human vic- 
tims every year, and that, through forty years, this 
average has been maintained. 

The second of the possible two detracting features is 
found in the work of those who are attempting to put 
Niagara into harness. ‘To be sure, this has diminished, 
by diverting it, the whole volume of water by a fraction, 
and has dotted with a few buildings a landscape that 
before was fern and forest clad ; but it has made amends. 
The changing of some of this static power into dynamic, 
has made possible great industries, and has made possi- 
ble, as well, new ways to view the spectacle. Regarding 
the first, to borrow a metaphor from Herodotus, as 
‘* Egypt is the gift of the Nile,’’ so is the new town 
here the gift of the Falls; and regarding the second, 
the ease with which electricity can be generated has 
made possible, in the past ten years alone, the Searchlight 
Tower and the great Gorge ride. 


What One Sees in a Ride Along the Gorge 


OME! Grip your hat and catch your breath, and take 
this ride with me. The cars are spacious, open ones 
—and safe : so choose a seat on the side next to the preci- 
pice, and hold on tight. The route lies over the arch 
bridge, down seven miles on the Canadian side, across 
Suspension Bridge, and up the American side, back to 
the starting point. It is a fourteen-mile ride which, as 
one woman remarked, ‘‘ bankrupts the English lan- 
guage.’’ Going down we keep the edge, for three 
miles, ‘of a precipice, two hundred and three hundred 
feet at points above the water, on a cliff where is the 
tenderest of mist-fed verdure and a fabric of trees, 
flowers and moss, rich and elaborate. Comin back 
the way lies close along the base of frowning walls that 
guard the Gorge so jealously they leave a pathway only 
wide enough for one car at a time. 

At the outset there is seen, far, far below, the surface 
of the river, still stunned into gentleness and throbbing 
with the shock of its tremendous fall. The river at this 
point is the deepest in the world, and such a deadly still- 
ness holds the water that one tries to estimate the pent-up 
power for evil which makes its face look so villainously 
innocent. At the end of two miles, however, the width 
of the Gorge is suddenly narrowed, the stream of a sud- 
den is throttled, and the waters, which have moved like 
horses resting after some terrific effort, feel once more 
the reins drawn on them and with one bound madly lash 
themselves into a fury indescribable. Swift and strong, 
running at a rate of forty miles an hour, the waters fairly 
pile themselves up in the centre of the channel as they 
rush through these, the Lower Rapids. The increasing 
motion of the car on the downgrade excites the crowd, 
the height of the cliffs over which they look intoxicates 
them, the chase down the Gorge grows swifter and more 
swift, and the voices of the passengers vie with the rattle 
of the Rapids each to be heard loudest. For three miles 
the mad race goes on. Then, with one last, long, final 
swoop, the car slows up around a curve and comes out 
in sight of Suspension Bridge. 

Across this bridge the car goes, slowly, cautiously, and 
pauses at the other side preliminary to another chase up 
this side of the Gorge. Here is a pretty sight : the water 
is as still and placid as that of a millpond, and small 
boys, pursuing that vocation which is theirs the world 
over, are going swimming. Again the car moves on— 
slowly at first, in keeping with the motion of the water, 
and then faster as the water flows faster. At first the 
life and movement, the sparkle and rush, the tinkling, 
dancing blithesomeness are as those of the gentlest 
mountain brook; but on a little farther come more 
buoyant life, more sprightly animation, and a gay mix- 
ture of color. Farther still the Rapids look like such as 
might be caused by rocks projecting from the bottom ; 
but there are no rocks, and if one were to measure he 
would find no bottom. On and on we go, our speed 
accelerating and the movement working up to that scene 
which is of all most awe-inspiring, where the waters 
swirl round and round ina rock basin blindly seeking 
for an exit, and are so long in finding it that they pile 
high up in the middle in a tumbling mound. Their 
mad gyrations form a maelstrom from whose grip noth- 
ing ever yet came forth alive. Great logs and bars and 
sticks of driftwood are caught, rolled and held there 
sometimes for whole days, only a hundred feet away, 
but as far out of human reach as the North Star. This 
is the last fierce, final tumult of Niagara, the grand 
climax, the Whirlpool. 


The View by Moonlight is Sublime 


()*. thing only remains : to see the Falls by moonlight. 
We put this off until the last night of our stay — partly 
because we wished to say good-by in this way and partly 
because this happened to be the night of the month’s 
full moon. After dinner that night, then, we set out— 
we did not come back till midnight. The crowd at this 
evening scene was, as it always is, different from that at 
the morning one. Only the worshipful are here, and of 
these, only such as worship beauty. 

The conditions, too, are perfect. In the half-shroud 
of the evening light defects of outline are hidden: the 
sombre light begets perfection. In the stillness, too, 
what ‘‘ roar’’ there was by day is now subdued into a 
‘*slumbrous’’ sound. At length the moon comes out, 
through clouds at first as though to light the scene up 
gradually, then, at last, in one pure sheen of grandeur. 
In this light the water looks like silver. There are 
opaline falling sheets and snow-white rising mists, pris- 
matic shafts of light and shadows formed like fairies ; 
while finally, as though to crown the whole, the clouds 
of spray that have caught in their depths the dancing 
moonbeams transform these into that mystery of mys- 
teries, a perfect lunar bow. It is a sight long, long to 
be remembered, never quite to be forgotten. 

If a man looks long and steadily thoughts of great 
import and truths of great moment dawn upon him here— 
their greatness on a scale commensurate with the scene’s 
magnitude. His childhood’s wonder returns, and he 
asks: Does it flow on always or only when some one is 
looking? And then he realizes that it has been flowing 
day and night for maybe many million years. As he feels 
the very earth throb and pulsate beneath him, keeping 
step to the stream’s march, a strong impression of resist- 
less might brings him into closest communion with the 
Powers that sway the universe. As he listens to that 
ceaseless grand orchestral music which has so long gone 
on ringing changes down the centuries he hears the pro- 
found diapason of the great Fall sounding superbly 
constant above all the fitful clamor and the transient 
tumult of the lesser one. As the movement and the 
sound go on hour after hour he realizes what old 
Heraclitus must have meant by the ‘‘ Eternal Flux,’’ 
and understands now why the word ‘‘ Niagara’ has 
passed unchanged into every language spoken by man- 
kind as the most fitting emblem of Eternity. 


WHAT FOLKS DO AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Mr. Dale, in the next Journal, will take us to Chautauqua and give a 
graphic picture of the place itself: what is done there, what it stands for, 
the people who go there and what they do. In unusually striking pictures 
we shall see the boat, crowded with newcomers, landing at the dock and 
receiving the Chautauqua salute ; and we shall also see an audience of 5,000 
in the great Amphitheatre. 
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Che AKillionaire Baby 


A Detective’s Story of the Remarkable Disappearance of a Little Girl 


Author olf “ The Leavenworth Case," ** One of My Sons,” “ The Filigree Ball,”’ etc. 


PART Il 
HE bubble whose gay colors I had followed with 
such avidity had burst in my face with a venge- 
ance. Silently I regarded the boy in the bed. 
Then I turned to the doctor and asked : 

‘If that is a boy and a stranger where is 
Gwendolen Ocumpaugh ?’’ 

‘* Have I not said that I did not know?’’ he 
answered. ‘* Do you not believe me? Do you 
think me as blind to-day to truth and honor 
as I was six years ago? Have you no idea 
of repentance and regeneration from sin? You are a 
detective. Find me that child. You shall have money — 
hundreds — thousands —if you can bring me proofs of her 
being yet alive. If the Hudson has swallowed her’’— 
here his figure rose, dilated and took on a majesty which 
impressed itself upon me through all my doubts—*‘ I will 
have vengeance on whoever has thus braved the laws of 
God and man as I would on the foulest murderer in the 
foulest slums of that city which breeds wickedness in high 
places as in the low. 1 lock hands no longer with Belial. 
Find me the child, or make me at least to know the truth !”’ 

There was no doubting the passion which drove these 
words headlong from the lips. I recognized at last the 
fanatic which Miss Graham had described in relating her 
adventure on the bridge, and met him with this one ques- 
tion, which was certainly a vital one : 

‘* Who dropped a stray shoe into the water under the 
dock? Did you?”’ 

‘* No,’’ he answered. 

‘* But,’’ I insisted, *‘ you have had something to do with 
this child’s disappearance.”’ 

He did not answer. A sullen look was displacing the 
fire of resolve in the eye I saw sinking slowly betore mine. 

‘*T will not acknowledge it,’? he mumbled; ‘* not yet.’’ 

‘* You foretold the date.”’ 

‘* Drop it.’’ 

‘* You were in league with the abductor,’’ I persisted. 

‘It is enough,’’ he answered, ‘‘ that I am conscious of 
my own uprightness, and that I say find the child! You 
have incentive enough.”’ 

It was true, and it was growing stronger every minute. 
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‘* Confine yourself to such clews as are apparent to every 
eye,’”’ he now admonished me with an eagerness that 
seemed real. ‘‘If they are pointed by some special 
knowledge you believe yourself to have gained that is all 
the better—perhaps. I do not propose to say.”’ 

I saw that he had uttered his ultimatum. 

‘* Very good,’’ said I. ‘*‘ One more question: Where 
did you first come upon the wagon which you followed so 
many hours in the belief that it heid Gwendolen ?”’ 

He mused a moment with downcast head, his nervous 
frame trembling with the force with which he threw his 
whole weight on the hand he held outspread on the table 
before him. Then he calmly replied : 

‘*T will tell you that. At the gate of Mrs. Carew’s 
grounds. You know where they are? They adjoin the 
Ocumpaughs’ on the left.’’ 

My surprise made me lower my head, but not so quickly 
that I did not catch the oblique glint of his eye as he men- 
tioned the name of her I was so little prepared to hear in 
this connection. 

‘*T was in my buggy on the highroad,”’ he continued. 
‘* There was a constant passing by of all kinds of vehicles on 
their way to and from the Ocumpaugh entertainment, but 
none that attracted my attention till I cauglft sight of the 
covered wagon I have endeavored to describe being driven 
out of the adjoining grounds. Then I pricked up my ears, 
for a child was crying inside in the smothered way that tells 
of a hand laid heavily over the mouth. I thought I knew 
what child this was, but you have been a witness to my 
disappointment after forty-eight hours of travel behind 
that wretched wagon.”’ 

_ ** It came out of Mrs. Carew’s grounds?’’ I repeated, 
ignoring everything but the one important fact. ‘‘ And 
during the time, you say, when Mrs. Ocumpaugh’s guests 
were assembling? Did you see any other vehicle leave by 
the same gate at or before that time ?”’ ' 

‘Yes, a carriage. It appeared to have no one in it. 
Indeed, I know that it was empty, for I peered into it as it 
rolled by me down the street. Of course, I do not know 
what might have been under the seats.’’ 

_** Nothing,’? was my sharp retort. ‘‘ That was the car- 
riage in which Mrs. Carew had come up from the train. 
Did it pass out before the wagon ?’’ 

‘* Yes, by some minutes.”’ 

‘* There is nothing, then, to be gained by that.”’ 

‘* There does not seem to be.’’ : 
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Was his accent in uttering this simple phrase peculiar? 
I looked up to make sure. But his face, which had been 
eloquent with one feeling or another during every minute 
of this long interview till the present instance, looked 
strangely impassive, and I did not know how to press the 
question hovering on my lips. 
_** You offer very little assistance in the way of con- 
jecture, yet you must have formed some,” I finally 
remarked. ° 

He toyed with his beard, combing it with his nervous, 
muscular fingers, and as I watched how he lingered over 
the tips, caressing them before he dropped them, I felt that 
he was toying with my perplexities in much the same 
fashion and with an equal satisfaction. 

‘* Well,”’ I said, ‘‘ I will do without your aid. I am 
going to penetrate this mystery.’’ ; 

_‘* Lexpect you will,”” he retorted ; and for the first time 
since I burst in upon him like one dropping from the clouds 
through the unapproachable doorway on the upper floor 
he lost that aspect of extreme tension which had nerved his 
aged figure into something of the aspect of youth. With it 
vanished his impressiveness. It was simply a tired old 
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man I now followed upstairs to the side door. As I paused 
to give him a final nod and an assurance of my intended 
good faith toward him he made a kindly enough gesture 
in the direction of my old room below, and said: 

‘* Don’t worry about the little fellow down there. He’ll 
come out all right. I sha’n’t visit on him the extravagance 
of my own folly. I ama Christian now.’’ And with this 
encouraging remark he closed the door, and I found myself 
alone in the dark alley. 

My first sense of relief came from the coolness of the 
night air on my flushed forehead and cheeks—after the 
stifling atmosphere of this underground room it was pleas- 
urable just to sense the quiet and the cool of the night ; my 
next, from the touch and voice of my partner, who at that 
moment rose from before the basement windows, where he 
had evidently been lying for a long time outstretched. 

‘* What have you two been doing down there?’’ was his 
very natural question. 

I told him. We talked until our arrival at the station, 
where I bought a ticket for Homewood. 

‘* To Homewood ?’’ asked my partner. ‘‘ So late!”’ 

‘* Tt will not be late there. Anxious hearts make light 
sleepers,’’ I replied, and hurried to take the train. 
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My plan was to visit the stables and have a social chat 
with the coachman. As I left the private path and came 
upon the house looming in the moonlight above its marble 
terraces I heard through one of the open windows a cry 
which made me forget everything but our common heritage 
of sorrow and the equal hold it has on high and low. 

‘* Philo!”’ the voice rang out in a misery to wring the 
heart. ‘‘ Philo! Philo!” 

Mr. Ocumpaugh’s name called aloud by his suffering 
wife. Was she in delirium? Itwould seem so. But why 
Philo! always Philo! and not once Gwendolen ? 

With hushed steps I turned into the road leading to the 
stables. 

There were men about, and I caught one glimpse of a 
maid’s pretty head looking from one of the rear windows, 
but no one stopped me, and I reached the stable just as a 
man came sauntering out to take his final look at the 
weather. 

It was the fellow I sought — Robert, the coachman. 

I had not miscalculated the nature of my man. In ten 
minutes we were seated together on an open balcony, 
smoking and beguiling the time with a little harmless gos- 
sip. After a free-and-easy discussion of the great event, 
mingled with the naturally-to-be-expected criticism of the 
police, we proceeded under my guidance to those particu- 
lars for which I had risked losing this very valuable hour. 

He mentioned Mrs. Ocumpaugh: I mentioned Mrs. 
Carew. ‘‘ A beautiful woman,” I remarked. 

I thought he looked* astonished. ‘‘ She beautiful ?’’ 
was his doubtful rejoinder. ‘‘ What do you think of Mrs. 
Ocumpaugh ?”’ 

‘* She is handsome, too, but in a different way.”’ 

‘*T should think so. I’ve driven rich and I’ve driven 
poor, but never have I seen such features as Mrs. 
Ocumpaugh’s.”’ 

‘* A statue,’’ said I. ‘‘ Cold.”’ 

‘* True enough; but one you never tire of looking at. 
Besides, she can light up wonderfully. I’ve seen her when 
she was all aquiver, and lovely as the loveliest. And 
when do you think that was?”” 

‘* When she had her child in her arms ?’’ 

‘* No,” he drawled, between thoughtful puffs of smoke. 
‘* When Mr. Ocumpaugh sat on the seat beside her.’’ 

‘* And he?”’ 

‘* Oh, she has nothing to complain of in him. He wor- 
ships the ground she walks on; and he more than 
worshiped the child.’’ Here his voice fell. 
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I brought the conversation back as quickly as I could to 
Mrs. Carew. 

‘* You like pale women,’’ said I. ‘‘ Now, I like a 
woman who looks plain one minute and perfectly charming 
the next.”’ 

‘*That’s what people say of Mrs. Carew. I know of 
lots who admire that kind: the little one, for one.’’ 

‘* Gwendolen ? Was she attracted to Mrs. Carew ?’’ 
[ asked. 

‘* Attracted? I’veseen her go to her from her mother’s 
lap like a bird to its nest.’’ 

‘* How did — Mrs. Ocumpaugh— seem to—like that?’ I 
asked between the puffs ot my cigar. 

‘* Oh, she’s one of the cold ones, you know. At least 
you say so; but I feel sure that for the last three years — 
that is, ever since this woman came into the neighborhood 
—her heart has been slowly breaking. This last blow 
will kill her.’’ 

I thought of the moaning cry of ‘‘ Philo! Philo!’’ from 
that upper window in the great house, and felt that there 
might be truth in his fears. 

‘* Children’s fancies are unaccountable,’’ I sententiously 
remarked, ‘‘ but perhaps there is some excuse for this 
one. Mrs. Carew has what you call magnetisim—a person- 
ality which I should imagine would be very appealing to 
achild, I never saw such expression in a human face. 
Whatever her mood she impresses each passing feeling 
upon you as the one reality of her life. I cannot understand 
such changes, but they are very fascinating.’’ 

‘** Oh, they are easy enough to understand in her case. 
She was an actress once, in England.’’ 

‘* An actress!’ I repeated, somewhat taken aback. 

‘* Yes; I forget what name she played under. But 
she’s a very great lady now.”’ 

‘* But a widow !”’ 

‘* Oh, ves, a widow.’’ 

I let a moment of silence pass, then nonchalantly 
remarked : ‘‘ Why is she going to Europe ?’’ 

sut this was too much for my simple-hearted friend. 
He neither knew nor had any conjecture ready. But I 
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saw that he did not deplore her resolve. His reason 
for this presently appeared. 

‘* If the little one is found the mother will want all her 
caresses. Let Mrs. Carew hug the boy that God in His 
mercy has thrown into her arms, and leave other children 
to their mothers.”’ 

As soon as | could break away and leave him I did, 
and betook myself to Mrs. Carew’s house. My resolve 
was taken. Late as it was I would attempt an interview 
with her. The lights still burning above and below gave 
me the necessary courage. Yet | was conscious of some 
embarrassment in presenting my name to the astonished 
maid, who was in the act of extinguishing the hall-light 
when my vigorous ring prevented her. Seeing her 
doubtful look, and the hesitation with which she held the 
door, I told her that I would wait outside on the porch 
till she had carried up my name to Mrs. Carew. This 
seemed to relieve her, and in a moment | was standing 
again under the vines waiting for permission to enter the 
house. It came very soon, and I had to conquer a fresh 
embarrassment at the sight of Mrs. Carew’s nimble and 
gracious figure descending the stairs in all eagerness to 
greet me. 

‘* What is it?’’ she asked, running hastily forward so 
that we met in the centre of the hall. ‘‘ Good news? 
Nothing else could have brought you back again so 
soon —and at an hour so late.’’ 
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There was a dangerous naiveté in the way she uttered 
the last three words which made me suspect the 
‘* actress.”’ Indeed, I was quite conscious as I met her 
thrilling and expressive glance that I should never feel 
again the same confidence in her sincerity. I was 
obliged to feel my way, and so answered, with an 
appearance of friendly confidence : 

‘* No, not good news; rather what might be called, if 
not bad, of a very perplexing character. The child has 
been traced’’ —here I purposely let my voice halt for an 
instant —‘‘ here.”’ 

‘* Here?’’ her eyes opened, her lips parted in a look 
of surprise so ingenuous that involuntarily I felt forced to 
add, by way of explanation : 

‘* The child, | mean, who was carried screaming along 
the highway in a wagon, and for whom the police — and 
others — have for two days been looking.”’ 

‘**Oh!”’ she ejaculated with a slight turn of her head 
aside as she motioned me toward achair. ‘‘ And is that 
child Gwendolen? Or don’t you know?” She was 
again all eagerness as she once more faced me. 

‘* That will be known to-morrow,”’ I rejoined. 

She held my eyes for a minute and then said softly : 
‘* Oh, how you excite me! Tell me more. Where was 
the wagon found? Who is with it? And how much of 
all this have you told Mrs. Ocumpaugh ?”’ 

With the last question she had risen, involuntarily, it 
seemed, and as though she would rush to her friend. 

‘* Mrs. Ocumpaugh has been told nothing,’’ I hastily 
returned, answering the last and most important question 
first. ‘‘ Nor must she be; at least not till certainty 
replaces doubt. She is in a critical state, I am told.” 

‘** Then there are doubts,’’ she faltered —‘‘ doubts of 
its being Gwendolen?” 

‘* There is always doubt,’’ I replied. 

‘* Oh!’ she somewhat wildly exclaimed, covering her 
face with her hands — beautiful hands covered with jewels 
—‘* what suspense! what bitter and cruel suspense! | 
feel it almost as much as if it were my Harry !”’ 
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And she did feel it. Her features had blanched and 
her form was shaking. 

‘* But you have not answered my questions as to 
where this wagon is at present and under whose care ?’”’ 

** Mrs. Carew, if I could tell you that I could tell you 
more ; we shall have to wait till to-morrow. Meanwhile, 
I have a favor to ask. Have you by any chance the 
means of entrance to the bungalow? I havea great and 
inappeasable desire to see for myself if all the nooks and 
corners of that place have given up their secrets, to look 
the whole place over inch by inch for the clew which 
may yet remain there.’’ 

‘*Clew?’’ She was looking at mea little breathlessly. 
‘*Clewto what? Thenshe wasn’t in the wagon ; you are 
still seeking her 

‘* Always seeking her,’’ I put in. 

‘* But not in the bungalow ?’’ Her expression was one 
of extreme surprise. ‘' What can you find there ?”’ 

‘*[ do not know. ButI wanttolook. Ican goto the 
house fora key, but it is late, and it seems unpardonable 
to disturb Mrs. Ocumpaugh. Yet I shall have to do this 
if you have not a key.” 

‘* You are right,’’ was the hesitating reply I received. 
‘* | have a key; I will fetch it, and if you do not mind 
I will go with you to the bungalow.”’ 

‘* Nothing would give me greater pleasure,’’ I replied 
with my best bow. White lies come easy in our trade. 

‘** | will not keep you a minute,’’ she said, rising and 
going into the hall. But in an instant she was back. 
‘* A word to my maid and a covering for my head,”’ she 
explained, ‘‘ and I will be with you.” Her manner 
pointed unmistakably to the door. 

I had no alternative but to step out on the porch to 
await her. But she was true to her word, and in a 
moment she had joined me with the key in her hand. 

‘* Oh, what adventures!’’ was her breathless cry. 
‘* But itis dark. Eventhe moon is clouded over. How 
shall we see? There are no lights in the bungalow.’’ 

‘* T have a lantern in my pocket.”’ 

** Ah!” 

She kept close to my side and seemed more than once 
on the point of addressing me in the short distance we 
traversed before reaching the bungalow. But nothing 
save inarticulate murmurs left her lips. 

The key she had brought was rusty. Evidently she 
had not often made use of it. But after a few futile efforts 
I succeeded in making it work, and we stepped into the 
small building in a silence that was only less profound 
than the darkness in which we instantly found ourselves 
enveloped. Light was under my hand, however, and in 
another moment there opened before us the small, square 
room whose every feature had taken on a ghostly and 
unfamiliar air from the strange hour and the unwonted 
circumstances. I saw how her impressionable nature 
was affected by the scene, and made haste to assume 





the offhand air I thought most likely to overcome her 
apprehension. But the effect of the blank walls before 
her, relieved, but in no reassuring way, by the long, dark 
folds of the one rug hanging straight down over the 
mysterious partition, held its own against my well-meant 
efforts, and I was not surprised to hear her voice falter 
as she asked what I expected to find there. 
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I pointed to a chair, and said: ‘* If you will sit down I 
will show you not wiiat I expect to find but how a 
detective goes about his work. Whatever our expecta- 
tions, however small or however great, we pay full 
attention to details. Now, the detail which has worried 
me in regard to this place is the existence of a certain 
space in this building unaccounted for by these four walls 
—in other words, that which lies behind this rug.’’ 
And throwing aside the same I let the flame from my 
lantern play over the walled-up space which I had before 
examined with so little satisfaction. ‘‘ This partition,’’ 
[ continued, ‘‘ seems as firm as any of the others, but I 
want to make sure that it hides nothing. If the child 
should be in some hole behind here all this time re 

‘* But it is impossible,’’ came almost in a shriek from 
the woman behind me. ‘‘ The opening is completely 
walled up. I have never known of its being otherwise. 
It looked like that when I came here three years ago. 
There is no possible passage through that wall.’’ 

‘* Why was it ever closed up? Do you know ?”’’ 

‘* Not exactly. The family are very reticent about it. 
Some fancy of old Mr. Ocumpaugh, | believe. He was 
an odd man; they tell all manner of stories about him. 
If anything offended him he rid himself of it immediately. 
He took a distaste to that closet, so he had it walled up.”’ 

‘* Was this bungalow built in his time? I know that 
the house is a modern structure, reared on the site of a 
former one, but this place looks as if it might have stood 
here half a century.’’ 

‘*It has. It antedated the original house, It was a 
favorite retreat of Mr. Ocumpaugh’s great-grandfather. 
He did not call ita bungalow ; he called it a hut. He 
used to write and read here.’’ 

‘*T wish I could see behind that wall,’’ I muttered, 
dropping back the rug which I had held all this time in 
my hand. ‘‘ I feel some mystery here which I cannot 
grasp,’’ I added, flashing my lantern in every direction 
save that of my companion’s face. ‘‘ Nothing,’’ I 
quietly acknowledged to myself, and ‘‘ Nothing ’”’ | was 
soon compelled to admit aloud. 

The sharp rustle of her dress as she suddenly rose 
struck upon my ear. 

‘* Then let us go,’’ she cried, with just a slight quiver 
of eagerness in her voice. ‘* The place is ghostly at 
this hour of night. I believe that | am really afraid.”’ 

With a muttered reassurance | allowed the full light of 
the lantern to fall directly on her face. She was afraid. 
There was no other explanation possible for her wild, 
staring eyes and shaking lips. For the instant I hardly 
knew her ; then her glance rose to mine and she smiled. 

‘* Pardon, but you frighten me.”’ 

Then I mercifully turned the light away, asking myself 
what I should do next. Not leave because she asked 
me to; oh, no, not yet. 

Fortune, Fate or Providence —I prefer to think the 
latter —answered the question for me. As I stepped 
aside my foot struck the edge of the rug stretched across 
the floor, and it suddenly curled over, drawing up with 
it two or three of the brass nails with which it had been 
fastened to the floor. My attention being naturally 
attracted by this I stooped to rearrange the rug when I 
caught sound of the faintest of all ejaculations trom the 
lips of the woman sitting near me, and turned the move- 
ment into one of investigation as to the cause of the 
sudden loosening of these especial nails. I tound that 
they had not been properly inserted, or rather that there 
were two indentations for every nail, adeep one and one 
not so deep. This caused me to make some examination 
of the other ones—those which I had not kicked up— 
and I found that one or two of them were equally inse- 
cure, but not all—only those about a certain corner near 
the divan where I had been told the child was lying when 
snatched from sleep and carried — where ? 
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‘* This rug seems to have been lately raised at this 
corner,’’ I remarked. ‘* Do you know if the police had 
it up?”’ 

‘*T don’t know. I believe so. What are you going 
fo do ? 

This last phrase was uttered impetuously ; she had 
risen and was standing close to my side. 

‘*T am going to raise this rug,’”’ I informed her. 
‘* That is, just at this corner. Pardon me, I shall have 
to ask you to move.”’ 

‘* Certainly, of course,’’ she stammered. ‘‘ Oh, what 
is going to happen now?’’ Then as she watched me : 
‘* There is, there 7s something under it. A door in the 
floor, a—a— Mrs. Ocumpaugh never told me of this.”’ 

‘* Do you suppose she knew it?’’ I inquired. ‘* This 
rug appears to have been almost soldered to the floor 
everywhere but here. There! Now, if you will hold 
the lantern I will try and lift up the door.”’ 

‘*T cannot. See how my hands shake.”’ 

‘* T think you will be able to hold it,’’ I urged, pressing 
the lantern upon her. 

‘* Yes; I have never been devoid of courage. But— 
but— don’t ask me to descend with you,’ she prayed, 
as she lifted the lantern and turned it dextrously enough 
on that portion of the door where a ring lay outlined in 
the depths of its outermost plank. 

‘*]T will not,’’ I answered, as with the point of my 
knife-blade I lifted the small round of wood which fitted 
into the ring and thus made the floor level. 

‘* Now, it this door is not locked we will have it up,’”’ 
I said, pulling at the ring with a will. The door was not 
locked and it came up easily enough, discovering some 
half-dozen steps, down which I proceeded to descend. 

‘* Oh, I cannot stay here alone,’’ she protested, and 
prepared to follow me in haste, just as I was sure she 
would, as soon as she saw the light withdrawn. 

‘* Step carefully,’’ I enjoined. 

‘* What is it? What kind of a place do you make it 
out to be?’”’ 

I flashed the light around and incidentally on her. 
She was not trembling now. Her cheeks were red, her 


eyes blazing. She was looking at me, not at the dark- 
some place about her. But this was natural, it being 
a woman’s way to look for what she desires to learn in 
the face of the man who for the moment is her protector. 
I shifted the light on to the nooks and corners of the low, 
damp cellar in which we now found ourselves. 

‘* Bins for wine and beer,’’ I observed, ‘* but nothing 
in them.’’ Then 4s I measured the space before me 
with my eye: ** It runs under the whole building. See, 
it is much larger than the room above.’’ 

‘** Yes,’’ she mechanically repeated. 

I lowered the lantern to the floor but quickly raised it 
again. 

‘* There is a break in the wall over in that corner,’’ I 
said. 

‘* | cannot see,’’ she gasped. Certainly, she was very 
much frightened. ‘* Are you going tocross the floor ?”’ 

‘* Yes; and if you do not wish to follow me sit down 
on these steps ——’”’ 

‘* No, I will go where you go.”’ 

** Come around this way.”’ 

She did as | told her. We made our way to the 
remote end, where we found that the break which I had 
noticed in the uniformity of the wall was occasioned by 
a pile of old boxes arranged so as to make steps up toa 
hole cut out of the beams. 

‘* Do you see that ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Steps,’’ she cried, ‘* going up into that part of the 
building you are so curious about.’’ 

‘* Will you attempt them with me —or will you stay 
here — in the darkness?”’ 

‘* Twillstay here.’? It was said with shortened breath. 

‘* [| will make short work of it,’’ I assured her as I 
hastily ran up the steps. ‘* There is a room here,’’ I 
called down to her. ‘‘A furnished room, but a very 
musty one— oh, are you coming ?”’ 

‘* Yes, | am coming.”’ 

Indeed, she was close by my side. Nor did I regret 
this, for | found the spot we now stood in infinitely more 
interesting, even at first glance, than the cellar we had 
just left, and if at the second look —— 

I turned to glance at the lady beside me before I took 
this second look. Had she strength to stand the ordeal ? 
Was she as much moved as, or possibly more than, 
myself? As a woman, and the intimate friend of the 
Ocumpaughs, she should be. But I could not perceive 
that she was. For some reason, once in view of this 
mysterious place, she was strangely, inexplicably calm. 

‘* You can bear it?’’ I queried. 

‘* Yes—only end it quickly.”’ 

‘* Twill.” And I held out my lantern. 
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It was a room, and not a closet, we saw opening out 
before us. Not a large room—it was smaller than the 
one in the open portion of the bungalow —but still a 
room with lounging chairs in it, a table and an old- 
fashioned sofa. Toward this sofa I looked first. Thank 
God! it was empty ; so were the chairs and all the cor- 
ners of the room. Nothing living here and—nothing 
dead. Turning quickly upon Mrs. Carew I made haste 
to assure her that our fears were quite unfounded. But 
she was not even looking my way. Her eyes were on 
the ground, and she seemed merely waiting —in some 
impatience evidently, but yet merely waiting for me to 
finish and be gone. This was certainly odd, tor the place 
was calculated to rouse curiosity even after our first ter- 
rible doubts had been settled. The table, thick with dust 
and blurred with dampness, still held the remnants of a 
feast — among which an empty bottle and glasses stood 
conspicuous. Cards were there, too—dingy and thick 
with mould—some on the table—some on the floor ; 
while the pillows of the sofa looked as if they had lately 
been laid on, and the open lid of asmall desk pushed up 
close to a small bookcase full of books still held a rusty 
pen and the sheets of what looked like a half-finished 
letter. What did it mean? Shut up—walled up— win- 
dows and doors, with every sign of lite about — with noth- 
ing moved—nothing carried away—the spot seized upon 
my imagination. I longed to know its story, and looked 
to Mrs. Carew for some explanation. 

‘*Can_you account forthis?’’ said I. ‘* Or is it some 
family secret ?”’ 

‘* It has nothing to do with our times,’’ said she. 
‘* That desk and those shelves of books belonged to Mr. 
Ocumpaugh’s grandfather. He left them as they are. 
It was he who ordered the place walled up. But we 
have not found Gwendolen, so let us go.”’ 

A thrill of feeling had crept again into her voice. 
Who could wonder? ‘The scene was not a cheerful one. 
Indeed, it was far otherwise. I began to be affected by 
its influence myself. Yet I was not ready to leave. The 
floor interested me, the cushions of the sofa interested 
me, the sawed boards — indeed, many things. 

‘* We will go in a moment,’’ I assured her, ‘‘ but first 
cast your eye along this floor. Don’t you see that some 
one has preceded us here, and that not so very long ago? 
Some one who passed directly to that sofa—some one 
with dainty feet, and a skirt that fell to the ground; in 
short, a woman and —a lady !”’ 

‘*T don’t see,’’ she faltered, very much frightened ; 
then quickly, ‘‘ Show me.”’ 

I pointed out the marks in the heavy dust of the once 
polished floor ; they were unmistakable. 

‘* Oh!” she cried, ‘‘ what it is to bea detective! But 
who could have been here? Who would want to be 
here? I think it is horrible myself.”’ 

‘* We will not remain much longer,’’ I assured her, 
going straight to the sofa. ‘*‘I do not like it either— 
but ——’’ 

‘* What have you found now ?”’ 

Her voice seemed to come from a great distance 
behind me. Was this on account of the state of her 
nerves or mine. Iam willing to think the latter, for at 
that moment my eye took in two unexpected details: a 
dent as of a child’s head in one of the sofa-pillows, and a 
crushed bit of colored sugar which must once have been 
a piece of choice confectionery. 

** Some one besides a lady has been here,’’ I decided, 
pointing to the one and bringing back the other. ‘‘ This 
bit of candy is quite fresh. You must acknowledge that. 
This was not walled up thirty or forty years ago with the 
rest of the things we see about us.”’ 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 44) 
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THE WARHORSE DOING A SKY-HOP 


JHE Litthke Warhorse knew practically all the 
Dogs in town. First, there was a very large 
brown Dog that had pursued him many 
times, a Dog that he always got rid of by slip- 
ping through a small hole in a board fence. 
Second, there was a small, active Dog that 
could follow through that hole, and him he 
baffled by leaping a twenty-toot irrigation ditch 
that had steep sides and a swift current. The Dog could 
not make this leap. It was sure medicine for him, and the 
boys still call that place ‘‘ Jacky’s Jump.’’ But there was 
a Greyhound that could leap better than the Jack, and 
when he could not follow through a fence he could jump 
over it. He tried the Warhorse’s mettle more than once, 
and the Jack only saved himself by his quick dodging, till 
they got to an Osage hedge, and here the Greyhound had 
to give it up. Besides this there was in town a rabble of 
big and little Dogs that were troublesome, but easily left 
behind in the open. 

In the country there was a Dog at each farmhouse, but 
only one that the Warhorse really feared —that was a big, 
fierce, half Greyhound, a creature so swiit and pertinacious 
that he had several times forced the Warhorse to his final 
shifts to escape. 

For the town Cats he cared little ; only once or twice had 
he been threatened by them. A huge Tomcat flushed with 
many victories came crawling up to where he fed one 
moonlight night. The Warhorse saw the black creature 
with the glowing eyes, and a moment before the final rush 
he faced it, raised up on his haunches — his hindlegs —at full 
length on his toes, with his broad ears towering up yet six 
inches higher, then letting out a loud ‘‘ Churrr—churrr’’— 
his best attempt at a roar —he sprang five feet forward and 
landed on the Cat’s head, driving in his sharp hindnails, 
and the old Tom fled in terror from the weird two-legged 
giant. This trick he had tried several times with success, 
but twice it turned out a sad failure—once when the Cat 
proved to be a mother whose kittens were near: then Jack 
Warhorse had to flee for his life; and the other time was 
when he made the mistake of landing hard on a Skunk. 
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But the Greyhound was the dangerous enemy, and in 
him the Warhorse might have found his fate but for a curious 
adventure with a happy ending for the Jack. 

He fed by night ; there were fewer enemies about then, 
and it was easier to hide ; but one day at dawn in winter he 
had lingered long at an alfalfa stack and was crossing the 
open snow toward his forest form, when, as ill-luck would 
have it, he met the Greyhound prowling outside the town. 
With open snow and growing daylight there was no chance 
to hide — nothing but a run in the open with soft snow that 
hindered the Jack more than it did the hound. 

Away they went — superb runners in fine fettle. Howthey 
skimmed across the snow, raising it in little puff— puff — 
puffs each time their nimble feet went down. ‘This way and 
that, swerving and dodging, went the chase. Everything 
favored the Dog: his empty stomach, the cold weather, the 
soit snow ; while the Rabbit was also handicapped by his 
heavy meal of alfalfa. But his feet went puff — puff so fast 
that a dozen of the little snow jets were in view at once. 

The chase continued in the open, no friendly hedge was 
near, and every attempt to reach a fence was cleverly 
stopped by the hound. Jack’s ears were losing their 
bolt up-cock, a sure sign ot failing heart or wind, when all 
at once these flags went boldly up, as under sudden re- 
newal of strength. The Warhorse put forth all his power, 
not to reach the hedge to the north, but over the open 
prairie eastward. The Greyhound followed, and within 
fitty yards the Jack dodged to foil his fierce pursuer, but on 
the next tack he was on his eastern course again, and so 
tacking and dodging he kept the line direct for the next 
farmhouse, where was a very high board fence with a hen- 
hole, and where also there dwelt his other hated enemy, the 
big black Dog. An outer hedge delayed the Greyhound 
tor a minute and gave Jack time to dash through the hen- 
hole into the yard, where he hid to one side. The 
Greyhound rushed around to the low gate, leaped over that 
among the Hens, and as they fled cackling and fluttering 
some Lambs bleated loudly, and their natural guardian, the 
big black Dog, ran to the rescue, and Warhorse slipped 
out again by the hole at which he had entered. Horrible 
sounds of Dog hate and fury were heard behind him in the 
henyard, and how it ended he did not know, but it was 
remarkable that he never afterward was troubled by the 
swift Greyhound that one time lived in Newchusen. 








THE STORY OF A JACK-RABBIT 
By Ernest Thompson Seton 


Author of “Wild Animals I Have Known,” “Two Little Savages,” etc. 


Newchusen was a ramshackle Western town. The sur- 
rounding region of Kaskado had been settled very quickly 
a few years before, and the railroad coming through had 
caused a gathering of about one hundred miserable shanties, 
that sheltered a population whose main idea seemed to be 
to leave as soon as possible. The only beauty of the place 
was a few lines of hand-planted trees. 

The country about was more interesting. It was cut up 
into small farms with their windmill pumps and Osage 
orange hedges inall directions. The changes made by the 
settlement had brought a great change to the Jack-Rabbits. 
Their natural enemies were driven out by unwise laws, the 
hedges and ditches helped to protect them, and they 
increased yearly in numbers. ‘Their natural home was the 
open prairie, but, relying on their speed, the bolder ones 
did not hesitate to enter the barnyards and even the out- 
skirts of the town. 

The national color of the Jacks is the black and white 
marks on ears and tail. These marks are very large and 
bright in the finest Jacks. Little Warhorse was one of these 
rare and gifted individuals that sometimes appear. He was 
often in the town because the best forage was there, and his 
powers were high enough to justify his boldness, while his 
coat and markings, so dull in his duller kindred, shone, as 
he ran, like charcoal on drifted snow. 
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Next summer was a wonderful year for the Jack-Rabbits. 
A foolish law had set a bounty on Hawks and Owls and 
had caused a general massacre of these feathered police- 
men; consequently the Rabbits had multiplied in such 
numbers that they now were threatening to devastate the 
country. 

The farmers, who were the sufferers from the bounty law, 
as well as the makers of it, decided on a great Rabbit drive. 
All the county was invited to come on a given morning to 
the main road north of the county with the intention of 
sweeping the whole region upwind, and at length driving 
the Rabbits into a huge corral of close wire netting. Dogs 
were barred as unmanageable, and guns as dangerous 
among a crowd, but every man and boy carried a couple of 
long sticks and a bagful of stones. Women came on 
horseback and in buggies ; many carried rattles or horns 
and old tins to make a noise. A number of the buggies 
trailed a string of old 
cans or tied some laths 
to scrape on the wheel 


the swarms seemed to increase, and in the final move be- 
fore the victims were cooped up in the corral the two-acre 
space surrounded was a whirling mass of driving, jumping, 
bounding Rabbits. Round and round they circled and 
leaped, looking for a chance to escape, but the inexorable 
crowd grew thicker as the ring grew steadily smaller, and 
the whole swarm was forced along the chute into the tight 
corral, some to squat stupidly in the middle, some to race 
around the outer wall, some to seek hiding in corners or 
under each other. 

And the Littke Warhorse— where was he in all this? 
The drive had swept him along and he had been one of 
the first to enter the corral. But a curious sort of selection 
had been established. The pen was to be a death-trap for 
the Rabbits except the best, the soundest—and many were 
those that were unsound. Those that think of all wild ani- 
mals as pure and perfect things would have been shocked 
to see how many halt, maimed and diseased there were in 
that pen of four or five thousand Jack-Rabbits. It wasa 
Roman victory —the rabble of prisoners were to be butch- 
ered. The choicest were to be reserved for the arena. 
The arena? Yes; that was the Coursing Park. 

In that corral trap, prepared beforehand for the Rabbits, 
were placed a number of small boxes along the wall, a 
whole series of them, five hundred at least, each large 
enough to hold one Jack. 

In the last rush of the drive the swiftest Jacks first reached 
the pen. Some were swift and silly: they got to the pen 
and rushed wildly round and round ; some were swift and 
wise : they at once sought the hiding afforded by the little 
boxes, all now full. Five hundred of the swiftest and 
wisest had been selected thus—not by any means an 
infallible way, but the simplest and readiest. These five 
hundred were destined to be run by Greyhounds. The 
surging mass of over four thousand were ruthlessly given 
to slaughter. 

Five hundred little boxes with five hundred bright-eyed 
Jack-Rabbits were put on the train that day, and among 
them was Little Jack Warhorse. 
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Rabbits take their troubles lightly, and it is not to be 
supposed that any great terror was felt by the boxed 
Jacks, once the uproar of the massacre was over, and when 
they reached the Coursing Park near the great city and 
were turned out one by one, very gently — yes, gently ; the 
Roman guards were careful of their prisoners, being 
responsible for thenmi— the Jacks found little to complain 
of, a big inclosure with plenty of good food, and no 
enemies to annoy them. 

The very next morning their training began. A score 
of little doors were opened into a much larger field — the 





spokes, and thus add no 
little to the deafening 
clatter of the drive. As 
Rabbits have marvel- 
ously sensitive hearing a 
noise that is distracting to 
mankind is likely to prove 
bewildering to them. 

The weather was fa- 
vorable, and at eight in 
the morning the word to 
advance was given. The 
line was about five miles 
long at first, and there 
was a man ora boy every 
thirty or forty yards. 
The buggies and riders 
were keptalmost entirely 
to the roads, but the 
drivers were supposed to 
face everything and keep 
the front right as a point 
of honor. The advance 
was roughly in three sides 
of a square. Each man 
made as much noise as 
he could, and threshed 
every bush in his path. 
A number of Rabbits 
hopped out, some low 
skimming, some soaring 
high every few yards. 
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Ordinarily a Jack run- 
ning from danger makes 
one hop in four or five, 
straight up so as to give 
a view over all near herb- 
age. This is called an 
observation or sky-hop. 
The clever Jacks took 
only one observation in 
eight or ten hops; the 
little fools wasted time 
by making one hop in 
three a sky-hop. Some 
seemed to suspect the 
danger ahead. Some 
made for the lines, to be 
at once assailed by a 
shower of stones that 
laid many low. One or 
two did get through and 
escape, but the majority 
were swept ahead of the = 8 
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drive. At first the num- 

ber seen was small, but 

before three miles were . 
covered the Rabbits were running ahead in every direction. 
After five miles —and that took about three hours — the word 
for the wings to close in was given. The space between 
each man was Closed up till it was less than ten feet, and 
the whole drive converged on the corral within its two long 
guide wings, or fences ; the end lines joined these wings and 
the surround was complete. The drivers closed in rapidly 
now, and scores of the Rabbits were killed as they ran too 
near the drivers. Their bodies strewed the ground, but 


“HIS EARS WERE SINKING NOW, BUT HIS SPIRIT WAS STRONG” 


Park. After a number of Jacks had wandered out through 
these doors a rabble of boys appeared and drove them 
back, pursuing them noisily until all were again in the 
great pen, called the Haven. A few days of this taught 
the Jack-Rabbits that when pursued their safety was to get 
back by one of the hatches into the Haven. Now the 
second lesson began. The whole band was driven by a 
side door into a long lane which led around three sides of 
the Park into another pen at the far end. This was the 
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starting-pen. Its door into the arena—that is, the 
Park —was opened, the Rabbits driven forth, and then 
a mob of boys and Dogs in hiding burst forth and pur- 
sued them across the open. The whole army went 
bobbing and bounding away ; some of the younger ones 
soaring in a sky-hop as a matter of habit ; but low skim- 
ming ahead of them all was a gorgeous black and white 
one ; clean-limbed and bright-eyed, he had attracted 
attention in the pen, but now in the field he led the band 
with easy lope that put him as far ahead of them all as 
they were ahead of the rabble of common Dogs. 

‘Luk at that, would ye—but ain’t he a Little War- 
horse?’’ shouted a villainous- looking Irish stable-boy, 
and thus the Rabbit was named. 

When half-way across the course the Jacks remem- 
bered the Haven and all swept to it and in, like a snow- 
cloud over the drifts. 

This was the second lesson—to lead straight for the 
Haven as soon as driven from the pen. Ina week all 
had learned it and were ready for the great annual meet 
of the Coursing Club. 

The Little Warhorse was now well known to the 
grooms and hangers-on ; his colors usually marked him 
clearly, and his leadership was in a measure recognized 
by the long-eared herd that fled with him. He figured 
more or less with the Dogs in the talk and betting of 
the men. 

** Wonder if old Dignam is going to enter Minkie this 
year?’’ 

‘* Faix, an’ if he does I bet the Litthe Warhorse will 
take the gimp out av her and her running mate.”’ 

‘* T’ll bet three to one that my old Jen will pick the 
Warhorse up before he passes the Grandstand,”’ growled 
a Dog-man. 

‘* An’ it’s meself will take that bet in dollars,’ said 
Mickey; ‘‘ an’ moore than thot, Oi’ll put up a hull 
month’s stuff thot there ain’t a Dog in the mate that kin 
turrn the Warhorse oncet on the hull coorse.’’ 

So they wrangled and wagered, but each day as they 
put the Rabbits through their paces there were those 
that believed that they had found a wonderful runner in 
the Warhorse, one that would give the best Greyhounds 
something that is rarely seen, a straight, stern chase from 
start to Grandstand and Haven. 
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The first morning of the meet dawned bright and 
promising. The Grandstand was filled with ac ity crowd, 
The usual types, of a racecourse appeared in force. 
Here and there were to be seen the Dog-grooms leading 
in leash single Greyhounds or couples, shrouded in 
blankets, but showing their sinewy legs, their snaky 
necks, their shapely heads with long reptilian jaws, and 
their quick, nervous yellow eyes—hybrids of natural 
force and human ingenuity, the most wonderful running 
machines ever made of flesh and blood. Their keepers 
guarded them like jewels, tended them like babies, and 
were careful not only to keep them from picking up odd 
eatables, but also to prevent their smelling unusual 
objects or allowing strangers to come too near. Large 
sums were wagered on these Dogs, and a cunningly 
placed tack, a piece of doctored meat— yes, an artfully 
compounded smell—has been known to turn a superb 
young runner into a lifeless laggard, and to the owner 
this might spell rain. The Dogs entered in each class 
are paired off, as each contest is supposed to be a duel ; 
the winners in the first series are then paired again. In 
each trial a Jack is driven from the starting-pen ; close 
by in one leash are the rival Dogs, held by the Slipper. 
As soon as the Rabbit is well away the man has to get 
the Dogs evenly started and slip them together. On the 
field is the Judge, scarlet-coated and well mounted. He 
follows the chase. The Hare, mindful of his training, 
speeds across the open tow ard the Haven in full view of 
the Grandstand. The Dogs follow the Jack ; as the first 
one comes near —- to be dangerous the Hare balks 
him by dodging. Each time the Hare is turned scores for 
the Dog that did it, and a final point is made by the kill. 

Sometimes the kill takes place within one hundred 
yards of the start—that means a poor Jack ; sometimes 
it happens in front of the Grandstand, but sometimes, on 
rare occasions, it happens that the Jack goes sailing 
across the open Park a good half-mile, and by dodging 
for time runs to safety in the Haven. Four finishes are 
possible : a speedy kill ; a speedy winning of the Haven ; 
new Dogs to relieve the first runners, who would suffer 
heart collapse in the terrific strain of the pace if kept up 
many minutes in hot weather; and a final resort for 
Rabbits that by continued dodging defy and jeopardize 
the Dogs and yet do not win the Haven. This fourth 
fate is a loaded shotgun. 

There is just as much jockeying at a Kaskado cours- 
ing as ata Kaskado horserace ; just as many attempts at 
fraud, and it is just as necessary to have the Judge and 
the Slipper beyond suspicion. 
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The day before a meet a man of diamonds saw Irish 
Mickey —by chance. A cigar was all that visibly passed, 
but it had a green wrapper that was slipped off before 
lighting. Then aword: ‘‘ If you wuz Slipper to-morrow 
and it so came about that Dignam’s Minkie gets done, 
well! it means another cigar.’’ 

‘* Faix, an’ if I wuz Slipper I could load the dice so 
Minkie would niver score a pint, but her runnin’ mate 
will have the same bad luck.”’ 

‘* That so!’’ The diamond man looked interested. 
‘* All right, fix it so; it means two cigars.”’ 

Slipper Slyman had always dealt on the square ; had 
scorned many approaches ; that was well known. Most 
men believed in him, but there were some malcontents, 
and when a man with many gold seals approached 
the Steward and formulated charges, serious and well 
backed, they must perforce suspend the Slipper pending 
an inquiry ; thus Mickey Doo reigned in his stead. 

Mickey was poor and not over- scrupulous. Here was 
a chance to make a year’s pay in a minute; nothing 
wrong about it, no harm to the Dog or the Rabbit either. 

All Jack- -Rabbits are much alike — everybody knows 
that. It was simply a question of choosing your Jack. 

The preliminaries were over. Fifty Jacks had been 
run and killed. Now came the final for the cup—the 
cup and the enormous stakes. 

Mickey had done his work satisfactorily—a fair slip 
given to every leash. 


There were the couples in the fields. Minkie and her 
rival were first. Everything had been fair so far, and 
who can say that what followed was unfair? Mickey 
could free which Jack he pleased. 

‘* Number three !’’ he called to his partner. 

Out leaped the Little Warhorse. Black and white his 

vreat V ears, easy and low his five-foot bounds ; gazing 
wildly at the unwonted crowd about the Park he le -aped 
high in one surprising x Sky-hop. 

‘ Hrrrrrr!’’ shouted the Slipper, and his partner 
rattled a stick on the fence. The Warhorse’s bounds 
ine re ased to eight or nine feet. 

‘ Hrrrrrr!’’— and they were ten or twelve feet. At 
thirty yards the hounds were slipped—an even slip: 
some thought it could have been done at twenty yards. 

* Herrrrr! Hrrrrrr!’’— and the Warhorse was doing 
fourteen-foot leaps, not a sky-hop among them. 

* Hrrrrrr !’’— wonderful Dogs: how they sailed, but 
drifting ahead of them like a white sea-bird or flying scud 
was the Warhorse. Away past the Grandstand. And 
the Dogs — were they closing the gap of start? Closing! 
It was lengthening ! 

In less time than it takes to tell it that black and white 
thistledown had drifted away through the Haven door 
—the door so like that good old hen-hole, and the 
Greyhounds pulled up amidst a roar of derision and 
cheers for the Little Warhorse. 

How Mickey did laugh! How Dignam did swear. 
How the newspaper men did scribble—scribble — 
scribble. 

Next day there was a paragraph in all the papers : 


“WONDERFUL FEAT OF A JACK-RABBIT 


“The Little Warhorse, as he has been styled, 
completely skunked two of the most famous Dogs 
on the turf,’’ etc. 


There was a fierce wrangle among the Dog-men. 
This was a tie, since neither one of them had scored, and 
Minkie and her rival were allowed to run again, but 
that half-mile had been too hot and they had no show 
at all for the cup. 

Mickey met ‘' Diamonds ' ” next day—by chance. 

‘* Have a cigar, Mickey.’ 

‘* Oi will thot, Sor ; faix, thim’ s so foine I’d loike two 
— thank ye, Sor.”’ 

That was the beginning of Warhorse’s fame. From 
that time he became the pride of the Irish boy. 
Slipper Slyman had been honorably reinstated and 
Mickey reduced to the ranks of Jack-starters, but that 
merely helped to turn his sympathies from the Dogs to 
the Rabbits, or rather to the Warhorse, for of all the 
five hundred that were brought in from the drive he 
alone had achieved a real fame. There were several 
that crossed the arena to run again another day, but he 
alone had crossed the course without getting even a 
turn. Twice a week the meets took place ; forty or fifty 
Jacks were killed each time, and the five hundred in 
the pen had been nearly all eaten in the arena. 
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The Warhorse had run every day and each time had 
made the Haven. Mickey became wildly enthusiastic 
about his favorite’s powers. He begot a positive affec- 
tion for the clean-limbed racer, and stoutly maintained 
against all that it was a positive honor to a Dog to be 
disgraced by such a Jack. 

It is a rare thing for the Rabbit to cross the track at 
all, so when the Jack did it six times without having to 
dodge the papers took note of it, and after each meet 
there would appear a notice: ‘‘ The Little Warhorse 
crossed again to-day: old-timers say it shows how our 
Dogs are deteriorating.’’ 

After the sixth time the Rabbit-keepers grew enthusi- 
astic, and Mickey, commander-in-chief of the brigade, 
became intemperate in his admiration. ‘‘ Be jabers, he 
has a right to be torned loose. He has won his freedom 
loike ivery Amerikin done,’’ he added, by way of appeal 
to the patriotism of the Steward of the race, who was, of 
course, the real owner of the Jacks. 

‘** All right, Mick ; if he gets across thirteen times you 
can ship him back to his native land,’’ was the reply. 

‘* Shure, now, and won’t you make it tin, sor?” 

‘* No, no; I need him to take the conceit out of some 
of the new Dogs that are coming.”’ 

‘* Thirteen toimes and he is free, sor; it’s a bargain.”’ 

A new lot of Rabbits arrived about this time, and one 
of these was colored much like Little Warhorse. He 
had no such speed, but to prevent mistakes Mickey 
caught his favorite by driving him into one of the padded 
shipping-boxes, and proceeded with the gate-keeper’s 
punch to ** ear-mark’’ him. The punch was sharp; a 
clear star was cut out of the thin flap, when Mickey 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Faix and Oi’ll punch for ivery time ye 
cross the coorse.’’ So he cut six stars in a row. 
‘* Thayer now, Warhorse, shure it’s a free Rabbit ye’ll 
be when ye have yer thirteen stars loike our flag of 
liberty hed when we got free.”’ 

Within a week the Warhorse had vanquished the new 
Greyhounds and had stars enough to go round the right 
ear and begin on the left. In a week more the thirteen 
runs were completed, six stars in the left ear and seven 
in the right, and the newspapers had new material. 

‘* Whoop!’ How Mickey hoorayed! ‘‘ And it’s a 
free Jack ye are, Warhorse. Thirteen always wuz a 
lucky number. I never knowed it to fail.’’ 
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**Ves, I know I did,”’ said the Steward. ‘‘ But I want 
to give him one more run. I have a bet on him against 
a new Dog here. It won’t hurt him now; he can do it. 
Oh, well. Here now, Mickey, don’t you getsassy. One 
run more this afternoon. The Dogs run two or three 
times a day. Why not Jack?” 

‘* They’re not shtakin’ thayre loives, sor.”’ 

** Oh, you get out.’’ 

Many more Rabbits had been added to the pen, large 
and small, peaceful and warlike, and one big buck of 
savage instincts, seeing Jack Warhorse’s hurried dash 
into the Haven that morning, took advantage of the 
moment to attack him. 

At another time Jack would have thumped his skull as 
he once did the Cat’s and settled the affair in a minute, 
but now it took several minutes, during which he him- 
self got roughly handled, so when the afternoon came 
he was suffering from several bruises and stiffening 


wounds—not serious, but enough to lower his speed 
quite a little. 

The start was much like those of previous runs—the 
Warhorse steaming away low and lightly, his ears up 
and the breeze whistling through his thirteen stars. 

Minkie, with Fango, the new Dog, bounded away in 
eager pursuit, but, to the surprise of all, the gap grew 
smaller. The Warhorse was losing ground, and right 
before the Grandstand old Minkie turned him, and a 
cheer went up from the Dog-men, for all knew the run- 
ners. Within fifty yards Fango scored a turn, and the 
race was right back to the start. There stood Slyman 
and Mickey. The Rabbit dodged, the Greyhounds 
plunged ; Jack could not get away, and just as the final 
snap seemed near the Warhorse leaped straight for 
Mickey and in an instant was hidden in his arms while 
the Starter’s feet flew out in energetic kicks to repel the 
furious dogs. It is not likely that the Jack knew Mickey 
for a friend : he only yielded to the old instinct to fly from 
a certain enemy to a neutral or a possible friend, and as 
luck would have it he had wisely leaped and well. A 
cheer went up from the benches as Mickey hurried back 
with his favorite. But the Dog-men protested. ‘‘ It 
wasn’t a fairrun; we want it finished.’’ They appealed 
to the Steward. He had backed the Jack against Fango. 
He was sore now, and ordered a new race. 
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An hour’s rest was the best Mickey could get for him, 
and he went as before, Fango and Perez behind him. 
He seemed less stiff now ; he ran more like himself, but 
a little past the stand he was turned by Fango and again 
by Perez, and back and across and here ool there, leap- 
ing frantically, but failing to catch him. For several 
minutes it lasted. Mickey could see that Jack’s ears 
were sinking. The new Dog leaped, Jack dodged almost 
under him to avoid him and back to meet the second ; 
and now both ears were flat on his back. But the 
hounds were suffering, too. Their tongues were lolling 
out, their jaws and heaving sides were splashed with 
foam. The Warhorse’s ears went up again. His cour- 
age seemed to revive in their distress. He made a 
straight dash for the Haven, but the straight dash was 
just what the hounds could do, and within a hundred 
yards he was turned again to begin another desperate 
game of zigzag. Then the Dog-men saw danger for 
their Dogs, and two new ones were slipped—two fresh 
hounds—surely they could end the race. But they did 
not. The first two were vanquished — gasping — out of 
it, but the next two racing near, the Warhorse put forth 
all his strength. He left the first two far behind—was 
nearly to the Haven when the second two came up. 

Nothing now but dodging could save him. His ears 
were sinking now; his heart was pattering on his ribs, 
but his spirit was strong. He flung himself in wildest 
zigzags. The hounds tumbled over each other. Again 
and again they thought they had him. One of them 
snapped off the end of his long, black tail, yet he 
escaped ; but he could not get to the Haven. The luck 
was against him. He was forced nearer to the Grand- 
stand. A thousand ladies were watching. The time 
limit was up. The second Dogs were suffering now, 
when Mickey came running, yelling like a madman— 
words —imprecations — crazy sounds : 

‘Ye blackguard hoodlums! Ye dhirty, cowardly 
bastes !’’ and rushed furiously at the Dogs, intent to do 
them bodily harm. 

Officers came running and shouting, and Mickey, 
shrieking hatred and defiance, was dragged from the 
field, reviling Dogs and men with every horrid, insulting 
name he could think of or invent. 

‘* Fair play, whayer’s yer fair play, ye liars, ye dhirty 
cheats, ye bloody cowards !”’ and they drove him from 
the arena. The last he saw of it was the four foaming 
Dogs feebly dodging after a weak and worn-out Jack- 
Rabbit, and the Judge on his Horse beckoning to the 
man with the gun. 

The gate closed behind him and Mickey heard a 
‘* bang — bang,’’ an unusual uproar mixed with yelps of 
Dogs, and knew that Little Jack Warhorse had been 
served with finish number four. 
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All his life he had loved Dogs, but his sense of fair 
play was outraged. He could not get in nor see in where 
he was. He raced along the lane to the Haven where 
he could get a good view, and arrived in time to see — 
Little Jack Warhorse with his half-masted ears limp into 
the Haven, and realized at once that the man with the 
gun had missed, had hit the wrong runner, for there was 
the crowd at the stand watching two men who were carry- 
ing a wounded Greyhound, while a veterinary surgeon 
was ministering to another panting on the ground. 

Mickey looked about, seized a little shipping-box, put 
it at the angle of the Haven, carefully drove the tired 
thing into it, closed the lid; then, with the box under his 
arm, he scaled the fence unseen and was gone. 

It didn’t matter, he had lost his job anyway. He 
tramped away from the city. He took the train at the 
nearest station and traveled some hours, and now he 
was in Rabbit country again. The sun had long gone 
down ; the night with its stars was over the plain when, 
among the farms, the Osage and alfalfa, Mickey Doo 
opened the box and gently put the Warhorse out. 

Grinning as he did so he said: ‘* Shure an’ it’s ould 
Oireland that’s proud to set the thirteen stars at liberty 
wance more.’ 

For a moment the Litthe Warhorse gazed in doubt, 
then took three or four long leaps and a sky-hop to get 
his bearings. Now, aoreedin his national colors and his 
honor-marked ears, he bounded into his hard-won free- 
dom, strong as ever, and melted into the night of his 

native plain. 

He has been seen many times in Kaskado, and there 
have been many Rabbit drives in that region, but he 
seems to know some means of baffling them now, for in 
all the thousands that have been trapped and corralled 
they never have since seen the star-spangled ears of 
Little Jack Warhorse. 

MR. SETON’S GREAT CAT STORY IS NEXT 


The story of a “slum” cat—a “ pussy with a past,’’ as Mr. Seton calls it. 
Every owner of a cat will recognize in this story those feline traits which 
bewilder those who have made the closest studies of cat habits. How this 
particular “ cat came back”? is a remarkable instance of cat life and cat 
intelligence. 
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PART Wil 
T WAS an April night — balmy with the breath 
| of an exceptionally early spring. All the 
April stars were out as Anthony came to 
the door of the little house, and opening it, 
flung himself out upon the porch, drawing great 
breaths. He looked up into the sky and 
clasped his arms tightly over his breast. 

‘* Oh, God,”’ he said aloud, ‘‘ take care of 
her.”’ 

He went back into the house after a minute, 
and paced the floor back and forth, back and 
forth, stopping at each turn to listen at the foot of the stairs ; 
then took up his stride again, his lips set, his eyes dark 
with anxiety. Over and over he went to the open door to 
look up at the stars, as if somehow he could bear his 
ordeal best outdoors. 

When half the night had gone Mrs. Dingley, Juliet’s 
aunt, came downstairs. Anthony mether atthe foot. She 
smiled reassuringly into his face. 

‘* This is hard for you, dear boy,’ 
think by morning ——’”’ 

‘* Morning !”’ he cried. 

‘* Everything is going well ——’”’ 

‘* It’s only two o’clock. Morning !”’ 

‘* She says tell you she’s going to be very happy soon.”’ 

But at that Anthony turned away, where his face could 
not be seen, and stood by the open door. Mrs. Dingley 
laid an affectionate hand on his arm. 

‘* Don’t worry, Tony,’’ she said gently. 

‘* T can’t help it.”’ 

‘* This is new to you. Juliet is young and strong—and 
full of courage.”’ 

‘* Bless her !”’ 

‘* In the morning you’ll both be very happy.”’ 

‘* T hape so,”’ 

‘* Why, Anthony, dear,’’ said the kindly littke woman, 
‘* ] never knew you to be so faint of heart.’’ 

Anthony faced around again. ‘* If my strength could do 
her any good I'd be a lion for her,’’ he said. ‘‘ But when 
all I can do is to wait — and think what I’d do if ——”’ 

He was gone suddenly into the night. With a tender 
smile on her lips Mrs. Dingley went on upon the errand 
which had brought her downstairs. ‘‘ It’s worth some- 
thing to a woman to be able to make a man’s heart ache 
like that,’’ she said to herself with a little sigh. Anthony 
would not have understood, but even in this hour the older 
woman, in her wisdom, was envying Juliet. 
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she said. ‘‘ But they 
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Morning came at last, as mornings do. With the first 
streaks of the gray dawn Anthony heard a little, high- 
keyed, strange cry — new to his ears. He leaped up the 
stairs, four at a time, and paused, breathless, by the closed 
door of the blue and white room. After what seemed to 
him an interminable time Mrs. Dingley came out. At 
sight of Anthony her face broke into smiles, and at the 
same moment tears filled her eyes. 

‘*TIt’s a splendid boy, Tony,’’ she said. ‘‘ I meant to 
come to you the first minute, but I wanted to be perfectly 
sure. He didn’t breathe well at first.”’ 

But Anthony pushed this news aside impatiently. 
‘* Juliet ?’’ he questioned eagerly. 

** She’s all right, you poor man,’’ Mrs. Dingley assured 
him. ‘‘ You shall see her presently, just for a minute. 
The first thing she said was, *‘ Tell Tony.’ Go down now 
— Ill call you soon.”’ 

Anthony stole away downstairs to the outer door again. 
This time he ran out upon the porch and down the lawn 
and orchard in the early half-light to the willow path by the 
river. He dashed along this path to its end and back 
again, as if he must in some way give expression to his 
relief from the tension of the night. But he was back and 
waiting impatiently long before he received his summons 
to his wife’s room. 

On his way up he wrung the friendly hand of Dr. Joseph 

Wilberforce, the best man in the city at times like these, 
and thanked him in a few uneven words. Then he came 
to the door of the blue and white room. 
‘** Don’t be afraid, Tony,’’ said a very sweet, clear voice ; 
we’re ever so well— Anthony Robeson, Junior, and I.” 
_Anthony Robeson, Senior, walked across the room in a 
dim, gray fog which obscured nearly everything except the 
sight of a pair of eyes which were shining upon him brightly 
enough to penetrate any fog. At the bedside he dropped 
upon his knees. 

‘* suppose I’m an awful chump,” he murmured, ‘‘ but 
nothing ever broke me up so in all my life.”’ 

Juliet laughed. It was not a sentimental greeting, but 
she understood all it meant. ‘‘ But I’m so happy, dear,” 
she said. 

‘* Are you? Somehow I can’t seem to be—yet. I’mtoo 
badly scared.”’ 

‘* He’s such a beautiful big boy.’’ 

‘“ | suppose I shall be devoted to him some time, but all 
I can think of now is to make sure I've got you.” 
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The pleasant-iaced nurse in her white cap came softly in 
and glanced at Tony meaningly. 

‘“‘ If you'll come in here you may see your son, Mr. 
Robeson,’’ she said, and went out again. ~ 

Anthony bent over his wife. ‘*‘ Little mother,’’ he whis- 
pered with a kiss, and obediently went. 

Across the hall he stood looking dazedly down at the 
round, warm bundle the nurse laid in his arms. 

** My son,” he said ; ‘‘ how odd that sounds.” 

Then he hastily gave the bundle back to the nurse and 
got away downstairs, wiping the perspiration from his brow. 

‘* Never dreamed it was going to knock me over like 
this,” he was saying to himself. ‘*‘ I can’t look at her; I 
can’t look at him; I feel like a big boy who has seen a 
little fellow take his thrashing for him.” 


By Grace S. Richmond 


Author of “ The Indifference of Juliet,’ “‘ The Wedding of Juliet,” etc. 


And in this humble—albeit most sincerely thankful — 
frame of mind he absently drank his breakfast coffee, and 
never realized that in her confusion of mind good Mary 
McKaim, who was here again in time of need, had brewed 
him instead a powerful cup of tea. 
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** Come up, come up—you’re just the people we want,”’ 
cried Anthony heartily from his own porch. ‘* Thought 
you’d be getting out to see us some of these fine August 
nights. Sit down—Juliet will be out in a minute.”’ 

‘* Baby asleep ?’’ asked Judith Carey, as she and Wayne 
settled comfortably into two of the deep bamboo chairs 
with which the porch was furnished. 

‘* To be sure he’s asleep at this hour,’’ Anthony assured 
her proudly ; ‘‘ been asleep for two hours. Regular as a 
clock, that youngster. Nurse trained him right at the 
beginning, and Juliet has kept it up. Four months old 
now, and sleeps from six at night till four in the morning 
without waking. How’s that?”’ 

‘*T suppose it’s remarkable,’’ agreed Wayne meekly, 
‘* but I don’t know anything about it. He might sleep 
twenty-three hours out of twenty-four —I shouldn't under- 
stand whether to call him a prodigy or an idiot.”’ 

‘* Why, yes, you would,’’ Judith interposed with spirit. 
‘* Think of that baby on the floor above us. They’re 
walking the floor half the night with her.”’ 

‘* Girl babies may be different,’’ Carey suggested diffi- 
dently, at which Anthony shouted. ‘‘ I don’t care—all 
the girls I ever knew wanted to sit up nights,’’ Carey 
insisted with a feeble grin. 































you to know that the address you 
give when you go shopping is one 
that you’re not ashamed of— why, you're all 
right. But I reckon Juliet here doesn’t blush 
when she orders things sent home to the 
country.”’ 

‘* Oh, Juliet,’’? began Judith; ‘‘ she doesn’t 
need an address to make all the salespeople 
pay her their most respectful attention. 
She ——”’ 

‘*] understand,” said Anthony. ‘‘ That 
sweetly imperious way of hers when she shops 
—I remember it the first time I ever went 
shopping with her ——”’ 

Juliet gave hima laugh- 
ing glance. ‘‘If I re- 
meniber,’’ she said, ‘‘ it 
wasn’t I who did all the 
dictating on that historic 
expedition when we fur- 
nished this house.”’ 

‘* We’ ve got to go shop- 
ping again,’’ Anthony 
informed them. ‘* We're 
planning to put a little 
wing on the house, open- 
ing from under the stairs 
in the living-room, for a 
nursery and a den.’’ 

‘* Going to put the two 
together ?’’ asked a new 
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“AS A MOTHER 
SHE SEEMED 
FAR MORE ats 
BEAUTIFUL 
THAN SHE HAD 
EVER BEEN” 


Juliet came out, welcoming her friends with the cordial- 
ity for which she was famous. ‘‘ It’s so hot in town,”’ she 
condoled with them. ‘‘ You should get out into our deli- 
cious air oftener. Somehow, with our breezes we don’t 
mind the heat.”’ 

‘* It’s Heaven here, anyhow,’’ sighed Carey, stretching 
back in his chair witha long breath. Judith looked sober. 

‘* You say it’s Heaven,’’ commented Anthony, staring 
hard at his friend, ‘‘ and you profess to admire everything 
we do, and eat, and say, but you continue to pay good 
money every week for a lot of extremely dubious comforts 
—from my point of view.” 

‘* It’s one of the very best places in that part of the 
city,’’ protested Judith. 

Anthony eyed her keenly. ‘‘ Yes; if that’s what you’re 
paying for you've got it, | admit. If it’s a consolation to 


voice from the dimness of 
the lawn. 

‘*Oh—hallo, Roger 
Barnes, M. D., F. R. C. S. 
—come up. No, I think 
we'll have a partition be- 
tween. But I want a room 
below stairs for Tony, 
Junior, so his mother won’t 

wear herself out carry- 
ing him up and down. 
That youngster weighs 
seventeen pounds and 
a fraction already.’’ 
‘* | was confident I'd 
get some statistics if I 
came out,’’ said the 
doctor, settling himself 
near Juliet —with a pur- 
pose, as she instantly 
recognized. ‘‘It 
seemed tome! couldn’t 
wait longer to learn 
how much he had 
gained since I met Tony 
day before yesterday. It 
was seventeen without the 
fraction then.” 

‘*That’s right— guy me,”’ 
returned Anthony com- 
fortably. ‘‘ Idon’t mind— 
I’ve got the boy.”’ 
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‘* | wanta talk with you,”’ 
said the doctor softly to 
Juliet, as the others fell to 
discussing the project of the 
enlarged house. ‘‘ I’ve got 
to have it, too—or go off 
my head.”’ 

Juliet nodded, under- 
standing him. Presently 
she rose. ‘‘ I have an er- 
rand to do,’ she said. 
‘* Will you walk over to 
the Evanstons’ with me, 
Roger ?’’ 

‘* Now, tell me,’’ began 
the doctor the instant they 
were off, ‘‘ is she going to 
persist in this awful sacri- 
fice ?”’ 

‘* Poor Rachel,’’ breathed 
Juliet. ‘‘ So many lovers 
—and so unhappy.”’ 

‘* Is she unhappy ?”’ begged the doctor. ‘‘ Is she? If I 
only were sure of it bs 

‘* What girl wouldn’t be unhappy —to be making even 
one man out of two as miserable as you ?”’ 

‘* But you know what I mean. Is she going to marry 
Huntington out of love as well as pity—or only pity?” 

‘* Roger,”’ Juliet stood still in the road, regarding him 
in the dim light with kind eyes, ‘‘ if I knew I wouldn’t tell 
you. That’s Rachel’ssecret. ButI don’tknow. She’sas 
loyal as a magnet, and as reserved as— you would want her 
to be if you were Mr. Huntington.’’ 

‘* She’s everything she ought to be. I’m a dastard for 
saying it, but I coma forgive her for being disloyal enough 
to him to show me just a corner of her heart. Even if she 
loves him it’s what I called it—an awful sacrifice—a man 
dying with consumption, If she doesn’t—except as the 
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friend of her early girlhood, when she didn’t know men 
or her own heart— Juliet, it’s impious.’’ 

‘ Roger, dear, keep hold of yourself,’’ Juliet replied. 
‘ You’re too strong and fine to want to come between 
her and her own decision—if she has made it.”’ 

‘If you were a man,”’ said he hotly, ‘‘ would you let 
a woman marry you— dying ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Juliet stoutly, ‘‘ if she insisted.”’ 

‘Women are capable of saying anything,’’ he growled, 
inanargument. I say it’s outrageous to let her do it. 
She doesn’t love him—she does love me,’’ he blurted. 

Juliet turned to him anxiously. ‘* Roger, do you 
know what you are saying ?”’’ 

‘* Yes, I do. I’ve got to tell somebody, and there’s 
nobody but you—you perfect woman. It ever a man 
knew a thing without its being put into words I know 
that. It was only a look, weeks ago, but I’m as sure 
of itas Iam of myself. I’ve had nothing but coolness 
from her since, but that’s in self-defense. And the 
thought that, loving me, she’s going to give herself to 
him—a wreck —do you wonder it’s driviig me mad?” 

‘* You ought not to have told me this,”’ said Juliet, 
tears in her voice. ‘‘ If Rachel is doing this it’s because 
she’s sure she ought ——” 

‘Of course she is. And that’s why I tell you. You 
have more influence with her than any one. Can’t you 
show her that duty, the most urgent in the world, 
never requires a thing like that? Let her be his friend to 
the last —the sort of friend she knows how to be, with a 
warm hand in his cold one. But never his ———’’ 
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The doctor grew choky with his vehemence, and 
stopped short. Juliet was silent, full of distress. She 
thought of the two men— Huntington a frail ghost, in 
the grip of a deadly illness, yet fighting it desperately, 
and desperately clinging to the girl he loved: a clever 
fellow, educated as a mining engineer, successful, even 
beginning to be distinguished in his work until his health 
gave out; Barnes, the embodiment of strength, standing 
high in his profession, life and the world before him, a 
fit mate for the girl who deserved the best there could 
be for her—Juliet thought of them both and found her 
heart aching for them —and for Rachel Redding. 

They were slowly approaching the brown house at the 
foot of the hill, the errand at the Evanstons’ forgotten, 
when suddenly a familiar figure in white came toward 
them from the doorway. The doctor started at sight of 
it, and Juliet grew breathless all at once. 

‘*T thought it was you two,” said Rachel. ‘‘ This 
rising moon struck you full just now, and I could see 
you plainly. I’ve wanted to see you both —and this is 
iny last chance. I am going away to-morrow.”’ 

There was an instant’s silence, while Roger Barnes 
tried to choose which of all the things he wanted to say 
to her should come first. Juliet broke the stillness. 

‘* Walk back up the road with us, dear,’’ she said, 

‘ and tell us how and where you go.”’ 

‘| have but a minute to spare,’’ said Rachel. ‘‘ Let 
ine say good-by to you both here ‘i 

‘* No, by Heaven, you shall not,’’ burst out the doc- 
tor in a suppressed voice of fire which startled Juliet. 

‘You owe me ten minutes, in place of the last letter 
you haven’t answered. ‘There are a score of them, you 
know — but the last has to be answered somehow.’’ 

Rachel hesitated. ‘‘ Very well,’’ she said at length, 
‘* but only with Mrs. Robeson.”’ 

‘Can't you trust me?’’ He was angry now. 

‘Yes—but not myself,’’ she answered, so low he 
barely caught the words. He seized her hand. 

‘* Then trust me for us both,’’ he said, so suddenly 
gentle and tender that Juliet found it possible, to say 
what a moment before she had thought unwise enough : 
‘* Go with him, Ray, dear. I think it is his right.’’ 

So presently she found herself crossing her own lawn 
alone, while the two who had just left her went slowly 
on up the road together. Her heart was beating hard 
and painfully, for she loved them both, and foresaw for 
them only the hardest interview of their lives. 
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At the end of half an hour Rachel Redding stood 
again upon her own porch, and Dr. Roger Barnes looked 
up at her from the walk below with heavy eyes. 

‘* At least,’’ he said, ‘‘ you have done what I never 
would have believed even you could do— convinced me 
against my will that you are right. You love him—he 
worships you. There is a promise of life for him in 
Arizona—with you. I can’t forbid the banns. But I 
shall always believe, what you dare not dispute, that if 
I had come first—you——”’ 

She held out her hand. ‘‘ That you must not say,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ But there is one thing you may say —that 
you are my best friend, whom I can count on a 

‘* As long as there is life left in me,’’ he answered fer- 
vently. He wrung her hand in both his, looked long and 
steadily up into her face as if his eyes could never leave 
the lovely outlines showing clear in the light from the 
windows, then turned away and strode off toward the 
station without a look behind. 
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‘ Yes, they are very pleasant rooms — of their sort,’ 
Juliet admitted, with the air of one endeavoring to be 
polite. She sat upon a many-hued divan, and glanced 
trom the blue and yellow wall-paper to the green velvet 
chairs, the dull red carpet and the stiff lace curtains. 
‘* You get the afternoon sun, and the view opposite 
isn't bad. The vestibule seemed to be well kept, and I 
rang only three times before I made you hear.”’ 

‘** The janitor promised to fix that bell,’’ said Judith 
hastily. ‘‘Oh, I know the color combinations are 
dreadful, but one can’t help that in rented rooms. Of 
course, our things look badly with the ones that belong 
here. But as soon as we can we are going to move into 
a still better place.’’ 

‘* Going to keep house ?”’ 

‘* No—o—, not just yet,’’ Judith hesitated. ‘‘ You 
seem to think there’s nothing in the world to do but to 
keep house.”’ 

‘** There isn’t.’’ 

‘* I can’t see why not. A girl doesn’t need to assume 
all the cares of life the minute she marries. Why can’t 
she keep young and fresh for a while?”’ 

Juliet glanced toward a mirror opposite. 


** How old 
and haggard I must be looking,”’ 


she observed, with— 


it must be confessed—a touch of complacency. The 
woman who could have seen that image reflected as her 
own without complacency must have been indifferent, 
indeed. And Juliet was wearing a most becoming new 
hat, in which she looked nearer eighteen than twenty-six. 

‘* Of course, you manage it somehow —I suppose 
because Anthony takes such care of you. But you wait 
till five years hz ive gone over your head, and see if you’re 
not tired of it.’ 

‘* If I’m tired of it as you are began Juliet, and 
stopped. ‘‘ But, seriously, Judith, is it nothing to you 
to please Wayne?”’ 

** Why, of course,”’ 
satisfied.”’ 

‘ Are you sure of it?’’ 

‘* Certainly. Oh, sometimes, when we go to see you, 
and you make things so pleasant with your big fire and 
your good things to eat, he gets a spasm of wishing we 
were by ourselves, but —" 

Juliet shook her head. ‘* Wayne doesn’t say a word,’ 
she said, ‘‘and he’s as devoted to you as aman can be. 
But, Judith, if I know the symptoms that husband of 
yours is starving for a home, and — do I] dare say it?”’ 

Judith was staring out of the window at the ugly walls 
opposite. It was her bedroom window, and the opposite 
walls were not six feet away. 

‘*T suppose you dare say anything,’’ she answered, 
looking as if she were about to cry. ‘‘ I’m sure I envy 
you, you’re so supremely contented. I don’t think I 
was made to care tor children.”’ 

‘* That might come,’’ said Juliet softly. ‘‘ I’m sure 
it would, Judith. As for Wayne, if you could see the 
look on his face I’ve surprised there more than once, 
when he had littlhe Anthony, and he thought nobody 
noticed, it would make your heart ache, dear. Don’t 
deny him — or yourself — the best thing that can happen 
to either of you. At least, don’t deny it for lack of a 
home. I’m sure I can’t quite imagine Tony, Junior, in 
these rooms of yours. They don’t look,’’ she explained 
smiling, ‘‘ exactly babyish.”’ 

She rose to go. She looked so young and fair and 
sweet as she read her gentle homily that Judith, half 
doubting, half believing, admitted to herself that of one 
thing there could be no question : Juliet herself envied 
nobody upon the face of the earth. 





Judith flushed. ‘* But Wayne is 


” 
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‘*T should do it in brown leather,’’ said Cathcart 
decidedly, looking about him. 

He stood in the centre of Anthony's den. The car- 
penters had gone, the plasterers had finished their work, 
and the floor had just been swept up. 

‘*You’re all right as far as you go,” observed 
Anthony, who stood at his elbow, ‘‘ but you don’t go far 
enough. If you want me to hang these walls with brown 
leather you'll have to put up the. money. I may be suf- 
ficiently prosperous to afford the addition to my house, 
but I haven’t reached the stage of covering the walls with 
cloth-of-gold.”’ 

‘* Burlap would be the thing, Tony,’’ Judith suggested. 

Anthony was surrounded by people—the room was 
half full of them, elbowing each other about. 

‘* Paint the walls,’’ advised Lockwood. 

‘ There are imitation leather papers,’’ said Cathcart, 
with the air of one condescending to lower a high 
standard for the sake of those who could not live up to it. 

‘* T suppose so,’’ admitted Anthony, ‘* at four dollars 
aroll. I sawasimple thing on that order that struck me 
the other day at Heminways’. I thought it might be 
about forty cents a roll. It was a dollar a square yard 
I told them I would think it over. I haven’t got through 
thinking it over yet.”’ 

‘You want a plate-rail,”’ 

** What for ?”’ 

‘* Why, to put plates, and steins, and things on.’’ 

‘* Haven’t a plate—orastein. Baby hasasilver mug. 
Would that do?”’ 

Cathcart smiled in a superior way. ‘‘ You had a lot 
of mighty fine stuff in your Yale days,’’ he remarked. 
‘*Pity you let it all go.”’ 

** | shouldn’t have cared for that truck now,’’ Anthony 
declared easily, though he deceived nobody by it. Most 
of them remembered, if Cathcart had forgotten, how the 
college boy had sacrificed all his treasures at a blow 
when the news of his family’s misfortunes had come. 
It had yielded little enough, after all, to throw into the 
abyss of their sudden poverty, but the act had proved 
the spirit of the elder son of the house. 
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‘* You certainly will want plenty of rugs and hangings 
of the right sort,’’ Cathcart pursued. 

Anthony looked at him good-humoredly. ‘‘ I cansee 
that you have got to be suppressed,’’ he said, with a 
hand on Stevens’s collar. ‘‘ I can tell you in a breath 
just what’s going into this room at present. The floor is 
to have a matting, one of those heavy, clothlike mattings. 
Auntie Dingley has presented me with one fine old 
Persian rug from the Marcy library, which she insists is 
out of key with the rest of the stuff. I’m glad it is— it'll 
furnish the key to my decorations. Then I’vea splendid 
old desk I picked up in a place where they temporarily 
forgot themselves in setting a price on it. That’s going 
by the window. I’ve a little Diirer engraving, and a few 
good foreign photographs Juliet has put under glass for 
me. For the rest I have — what I like best—clear space, 
pipe and hearth room, the bamboo chairs off the porch 
with some winter cushions in, my books —and that.’’ 

He pointed to the windows, outside which lay a long 
country vista stretching away over fields and river to the 
woods in the distance, turning rich autumn tints now 
under the late October frosts. 

** It’s enough,’’ said Carey, with the suppressed sigh 
which usually accompanied any allusion of his to 
Anthony’s environment. ‘‘ Dens are too stuffy, as a 
rule. Fellows try to see how much useless lumber they 
can accumulate in altogether inadequate space.’’ 

‘** But you ought to have a couch,”’ said Judith. 

‘*Oh, yes, I'm going to have a couch,’’ assented 
Anthony, laughing across her head at Juliet. ‘‘ A gem 
of a couch—we’re making it ourselves. You’re not to 
see it till it’s done. It'll be no brickbat couch, either — 
it’ll be a flowery bed of ease — or, if not flowery, invitingly 
covered with some stunning stuff Juliet has fished out of 
a neighbor’s attic.’ 


said Wayne Carey. 


‘* Now, come and see the nursery,’’ Juliet proposed, 
and the party crowded through the door into the living- 
room, around to the one by its side which opened into 
an attractive room behind the den, all air and sunshine. 

‘ | refuse to suggest,’’ said Cathcart instantly, ‘‘ the 
decorations for this place.’’ 

* That’s good,’”’ remarked Anthony cheerfully. ‘‘ So 
much verbiage out of the way. 

‘* It'll be pink and white, I suppose,’ 
‘** Pink is the color for boys, I’m told.”’ 

Behind all their backs Anthony glanced at his wife, 
affection and amusement in his face. She read the look 
and smiled back. It was no part of their plan to let the 
boy grow up alone. And as a mother she seemed to 
him tar more beautiful than she had ever been. 
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‘* We are going to have a little paper with nursery- 
rhyme pictures all over it,’’ explained Juliet. ‘‘ There 
are all sorts of softly harmonizing colors in it. And just 
a matting on the floor with a rug to play on, his white 
crib, and some gay little curtains at the windows.’’ 

‘Have you made the partition double-thick, old 
man?’’ asked Lockwood. ‘*‘ This den-nursery combi- 
nation strikes me as a little dubious.”’ 

‘It’s no use explaining to a fiendish old bachelor,’ 
said Anthony, leading the way out of the place, ap 
I’d think I was missing a good deal if I should get so far 
away that I couldn’t hear litthke Tony laugh—or cry. 
Julie, where’s the boy? May I bring him down ?’’ 

He disappeared upstairs, whence sounds of hilarity 
were at once heard. Presently he reappeared on the 
stairs, bearing aloft upon his shoulder a rosy cherub of a 
baby, smiling and waving a chubby fist at the company. 
The beauty in his face was an exquisite mixture of that 
belonging to both father and mother. Anthony and his 
son together made a picture worth seeing. 

Once more Wayne Carey smothered a sigh. But 
Judith hardened her heart. Since Baby Anthony had 
come Wayne had been difficult to manage. 


’ said Judith. 


L ockwood stayed after the othe: “TS had gone. Sitting 
smoking before the fire with Anthony after Juliet had left 
them alone he brought the conversation around to a 
point which Anthony had expected. 

‘* What do you hear of that man Huntington?’’ he 
asked, as indifferently as a man is ever able to ask a 
question which means much to him. 

‘* Huntington? Why, the last was that he was 
improving a little, I believe. Arizona is a great place 
for that sort of thing.’’ 

‘* Good deal of a sacrifice for her people to go with 
her way out there.”’ 

‘* She couldn’t leave them behind. 
—mother a cripple. 
bracing them, too.”’ 

‘* The fellow’s own mother was one of the party, 
wasn’t she ?”’ 

‘*T believe so. He’s all she’s got.’’ 

‘* I don’t see, with all those people to chaperon her, 
why she couldn’t have gone along with him without 
marrying him,’’ observed Lockwood in a gruff tone. 


Father half-blind 
I understand that Arizona air is 
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Anthony smiled. ‘* That would have beena Tantalus 
draught indeed,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ | imagine poor 
Huntington will need all the concessions he can get if 
he keeps on breathing even Arizona air.”’ 

‘ Anthony,’’ said Lockwood, after a silence of some 
minutes, during which he had puffed away with his eyes 
intent on the fire, ‘‘do you fancy Rachel Redding cared 
enough for that man to ‘immolate herself like that ?”’ 

‘* Looks very much like it.’ 

‘* | know it looks like it; but if I read that girl right 
she was the sort to stick to anything she’d said she’d do, 
if it took the breath out of her body. How long had she 
known him—any idea?”’ 

‘* A good while, I believe. 

‘| thought so. Early engagement, you see— ought 
never to have stood.”’ 

‘ If you’d been Huntington you'd probably have had 
the unreasonable notion that it should.” 

‘* She’s a magnificent girl,’’ said Lockwood, blowing 
a great volume of smoke into the air with head elevated 
and half-shut eyes. ‘‘ She made those two who were 
here with her last summer seem like thirty cents beside 
her. Nice girls, too—fine girls—elegant dressers; I 
don’t know what the matter was. Neither did they.’’ 
He chuckled a little. ‘‘ They couldn’t believe their own 
eyes when they saw three of us going daft over a girl 
they wouldn’t have staked a copper on in a free-for-all 
with themselves. They took it gamely, I'll say that for 
them. Marie won’t have me back.”’ 

‘* T don’t blame her.’”’ 

‘* Neither do I. Haven’t got to the wanting-to-be- 
taken-back stage —sometimes think I never shall. One 
experience like that spoils a man for the average girl. 
The truth is, Tony, the most of them— er — overdo the 
meet-you- -half-w ay act. I wanta girl to keep me guess- 
ing till the last minute.’ 

‘* Tell that to the girl,’’ advised Anthony. 

‘* | wish I could. Yet there were a good many times 
when I thought if Rachel Redding would just look my 
way I wouldn’t take it illof her. 1 wonder if she’d have 
been like that if she hadn’t been engaged to another.”’ 

‘* Probably.’’ Anthony got up and stretched himself. 
He was growing weary ot other men’s confidences. 

‘* You're right she would. She’s built thatway. Yet 
when you get to fancying what she’d be if she just let 
herself go and show she cared * 

* Look here, old man,”’ said Anthony, ‘‘ I advise you 
to go home and go to bed. Sitting here dreaming over 
Mrs. Alexander Huntington isn’t good for you. What 
you want to be doing is to forget her. Huntington's 
going to get well, and they’re going to live happily ever 
after, and you fellows out here can look up other girls. 
Plenty of °em. Only, for the love of Heaven, see if you 
can avoid all setting your affections on the same girl next 
time. It’s too rough on your friends.’ 





THE UNEXPECTED HAPPENS IN “JULIE 


In the next installment, and a most delightful turn is given to the story which 
every girl will reiish and appreciate. Even Juliet is surprised, and a dash 
is given to the romantic interest in the story that is peculiarly fascinating. 
Mr. Hutt’s bridal picture in this next installment is particularly successful. 
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By Kate Douglas Wiggin . 


and Her Collaborators 


DRAWINGS BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


This story is told by four writers, each writer being responsible for one 


character, as follows: 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


‘ 
. 
Miss VirciniA Pomeroy, from Richmond, Virginia, U. S. A. 


Mrs. MacGit_, of Tunbridge Wells, England 


By Mary Findlater 


Miss CeciLia EvesHaM, Mrs. MacGill’s English companion 


By Jane Findlater 


Sir ARCHIBALD MAxweELL Mackenzie, of Kindarroch 


By Allan McAulay 


PART VII 
Virginia Pomeroy: 


THE GREY Tor INN, 
DARTMOOR, DEVONSHIRE. 

AWOKE this morning neither rested 
| nor refreshed. I was determined not 
to stay in bed, for I wanted to show 
Sir Archibald by my calm and natural 
demeanor that I was unconscious of any- 
thing embarrassing in our relations. For 
that matter I am not sure that there is. 
I wore my pink linen and looked paler 
instead of gayer as I intended. Break- 
‘ fast was quiet enough. Mamma had 
borne the picnic wonderfully, and Miss 
| Evesham was brighter than usual. Sir 
> Archibald was baffling. He met my eye 
as seldom as possible, but I am glad to 
say, though he was absent-minded, he was not grumpy. 
Why do I care whether he is grumpy or not? Why do I 
like to see him come out sunny and warm and genial, and 
relax his severe face into an unexpected laugh? And why 
do I feel pleased when he melts under my particular coax- 
ing? There are plenty of men who can manage their own 
moods without a woman’s kind offices, so why should I 
bother about his? If it were Breck Calhoun, now, he would 
be bothering about mine! It is just the time of year when 
dear old Breck makes the annual offer of his heart and 
hand—more, as he says, as a matter of habit than any- 
thing else, and simply to remind me that there is an 
excellent husband waiting for me at home when I cease 

running after strange hearts —that is his expression. 
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I think some of the marriages between persons of differ- 
ent nationality must come off because of the fascination 
and mystery that each has for the other: the same sort of 
fascination that is exerted by an opposite temperament, 
but a still stronger one. In the friendship of a man of Sir 
Archibald’s type I feel a sense of being steadied and 
strengthened, simplified and balanced. And there ought 
to be something in the vivacity of the American girl—the 
result of climate and circumstances and condition, I sup- 
pose—which should enliven and interest these graver 
** children of the mist.” 

The feeling I have lately had for Archibald Mackenzie 
(he would frown if he could hear me leave out the Maxwell 
and the Kindarroch) is just the basis I need for love, but 
my liking would never go so far as that unless I were com- 
pelled by a still stronger feeling on the n.an’s part. I am 
not going to do any of the wooing, that ‘s certain. If a 
man chose to give me his best I would try tv deserve it and 
keep it and cherish it, but I have no desire to fan his inward 
fires beforehand ; if he hasn’t heat enough to burn of his 
own free will after he is once kindled, then let him go out! 
Sir Archibald is afraid of himself and afraid of love. 

Well, he need not worry about me! _ I might like to see 
the delightfully incongruous spectacle of a man of his type 
honestly and heartily in love, and (in passing) it would be 
of inestimable benefit to his character ; but I want no panic- 
stricken lovers in my company. Haven't | enough fears 
of my own about wet climates and cold houses, and mon- 
archical governments, and tin bathtubs, and porridge, and 
my mother’s preference for American husbands? But I 
should despise myself if I didn’t feel capable of throwing all 
these and more overboard if the right time ever comes. 





I haven't been downstairs either to luncheon or tea, but I 
looked from mamma’s window and chanced to see Johnson 
putting Sir Archibald’s portmanteau into the motor. I 
thought this morning he intended to run away. And that 
is the stuff they make soldiers of in Scotland! Afraid of 
love! Fie, Sir Archibald ! 

I cannot succeed in feeling like the ‘‘ maiden all forlorn.”’ 
It impresses me somehow that he has gone away to think 
itover. Well, that isreasonable ; I don’t suppose toa man 
of Sir Archibald’s temperament two weeks seems an 
extreme length of time in which to choose a wife ; andas I 
need considerable reflection on my part, I’ll go away, too, 
presently, and take mamma to Torquay, as was our original 
intention. Torquay is relaxing, and I think I have been a 
trifle too much stimulated by this bracing moorland air. I 
hope for his own comfort that Sir Archibald will do his 
thinking in a warmer clime, and when (or if) he returns to 
acquaint her with the result of his meditations he will learn 
that Virginia also is thinking — but in a place unknown ! 


on 


Mrs. MacGill: 
THE Grey Tor INN. 


|% THE morning it was impossible for me to come down 
to breakfast, but I dragged myself downstairs about 


_ eleven. I felt it my duty to the son of an old friend to 


seek an opportunity for quietly speaking my mind to Sir 
Archibald, so I decided to do it at once. 1 found them to- 
gether, as usual, in the coffee-room. The girl was looking 
pale —she is beginning to be afraid that her arts are in vain. 


“Something like a lump 


Sir Archibald was 
standing beside her, 
looking very much 
bored. She made 
some excuse and 
left the room soon 
after I had come in. 

‘*T hope you are 
not the worse for 
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your adventure in 
the motor, Mrs. 
MacGill,’’ Sir 
Archibald began. 


‘*Thank you,” " 
said I, sitting down x 
close to him. ‘‘] ih 


am; a good deal. i 
My right knee is 


excessively painful, f 
and I have a very \ 
strange buzzing in ' 


the head.”’ 

‘Ah, you are not 
accustomed to the 
motor—it’s all 
habit.” 

‘*T am not accus- 
tomed to a motor, 
Sir Archibald,’’ said 
I, ‘‘ nor am I accus- 
tomed to the ways 
of young women 
nowadays. Young ladies we used to be called when I was 
a girl, but I feel that the phrase is quite inapplicable to a 
person like Miss Pomeroy.”’ 

‘** Young woman’ is better, perhaps,’’ he said, smiling. 

‘* No lady,’’ I continued, *‘ when I was young, would 
talk like that or act like that.”’ 

Sir Archibald smiled again, and seemed about to leave 
the room, but I asked him to be so good as to holda skein 
of wool for me—I had brought down my knitting — so he 
sat down to hold it, looking rather annoyed. 
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I continued firmly, ‘‘ There is a freedom about American 
women and their ways ——”’ 

‘* You have dropped your ball,’’ he said, and when he 
had returned it to me he began to try to change the subject 
by remarking about the weather. 

‘* It is,’’ I said, ‘‘ extremely cold, as it has always been 
ever since I came here ; but, as I was saying, there is some- 
thing about Miss Pomeroy’s singing ——”’ 

Here he bent his head so low that I was unable to see his 
face, and stretched my wool so tight that I fear my next 
socks will bespoiled; 
it was three-ply 
merino, and very 





of ice in my breast melted 


entirely at that moment” 
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word of warning to the son of an old friend. Foreigners 
who speak our own language are the worst of all. Oh, 
SirArchibald, your grandmother was Scotch — your mother 
was Scotch before you were born, and all your good aunts, 
too—I must warn you that if you let this American girl — 
this Miss Pomeroy — succeed in her attempt ——”’ 

‘* Mrs. MacGill,’’ he said, ‘‘ J cannot allow you to use 
Miss Pomeroy’s name to me in this way- , 

‘* Very well,” said I, ‘‘ but if you don’t take my advice 
and beware, Miss Pomeroy will have no name to mention, 
for she will be Lady Maxwell Mackenzie and you will be a 
miserable man with an American wife.’’ 

He muttered something —I couldn’t say what — the word 
‘* Jove’’ was mentioned, and there was some allusion to 
‘*an old cat.” I failed to see the connection, for no 
one could call Miss Pomeroy ‘‘ old,’’ whatever she is ; 
then, without a word of apology, he left the room. Young 
men, even baronets, have no manners nowadays. Mr. 
MacGill’s were courtly—he never used one word where 
two would do, and bowed frequently to every lady, often 
apologizing most profusely when there was no occasion 








soft. 

‘* She sings,’’ | 
went on, without 
taking any notice of 
the wool, ‘‘ ina way 
that I feel sure poor Pe 
Mr. MacGill would , 


have considered in- / «6 
j J have hada 





decorous. — a 
singer myself as a 5 . 
ott and cond to sing ' pleasant chat with 
with much expres- q . ” 
sion. ‘ She oo a \ Dr. Willoughby 
wreath of roses’ was X 
a great favorite. I 
remember on one 
occasion when I 
came to 
‘A sombre widow’s 
cap adorns 
Her once luxuriant 
hair ’— 
a gentleman who 
stood by the piano 
—he was a widower 

-was obliged to 
turn away.”’ 

Sir Archibald 
coughed so violently 
that he had to let go 
my wool (which all 
got tangled) and 
stand up. 

‘* Excuse me,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but I have 
promised to speak 
with Johnson about 
something ——”’ 

‘*T won’t detain 
you more than a 
minute,’’ | said, 
‘* only just to say a 
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for it. 
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Sir Archibald Maxwell Mackenzie: 


CARLETON HOTEL, LONDON. 

| CAME down late the morning after that drive, having 

spent a bad night. In spite of the fact that Johnson 
had been out with the motor and the old ladies till nearly 
midnight I never thought of going down to look at the 
car. It had lost interest in a way I didn’t like. To tell 
the truth, I was thinking of nothing at all except of that 
girl. I had made up my mind that this should be put a 
stop to. Since I kissed her—it is awful to confess it 
I have wished for nothing so much as to kiss her again, 
and before I become the sort of blithering idiot that a 
man is when in love I must and shall be off. It is not 
the girl I funk; she is a nice girl —I never wish to see 
a nicer, and I know I never shall — it is the feeling I am 
beginning to have about her. When she is not there I 
feel as if something necessary to my existence were 
wanting —as if I had come off without a pocket hand- 
kerchiet, or gone out in a top-hat and frock coat without 
an umbrella on a showery day in town. When a man 
gets to feel this about another human being it is time 
he was off. 

I wish I had not seen Miss Virginia before going. 
She looked so pale and done-up. Mrs. MacGill came 
into the room before I had time to speak to her, even 
to tell her I was going away, though I somehow think 
she guessed it. As to that old frump—that harpy in 
black velvet and beads, Mrs. MacGill—I will not write 
down the things she elected to say to me about Virginia 
when she had got me tied to her apron-string with her 
confounded skein of wool. I wish I had chucked it in 
her face and told her to go to the dickens. If I’d had 
the spirit of half a man I would have done it, and gone 
straight to Virginia— Virginia! This gave me a feeling 
about her that I can’t describe—much worse than 
the handkerchief and umbrella feeling —a feeling that 
seemed to tweak and pull at something inside me that I 
had never been conscious of before. But I had an obsti- 
nate fit on that I’m subject to, like other men, I suppose. 
I had said | would go—and I have gone— leaving a 
card of good-by for the Pomeroys, and making straight 
for town. 


CARLETON HOTEL, a Week Later. 

Itisno use ; for, aftera few days of struggle and doubt 
and misery, I have got to go back to that girl —if I can 
find her. What a wretched time I have had! If this is 
being in love I hope it doesn’t last: I’m told it doesn’t 
usually, after marriage. Perhaps it settles down into 
something more comtortable, that does not interfere with 
a man’s meals or destroy his sleep. It is awful to think 
that your whole life may or may not be changed accord- 
ing to the fancy of a girl whose existence you weren't 
aware of a fortnight ago! I have told Johnson we are 
going straight back to Dartmoor, and he grinned — the 
wretch! Of course he knows why. 


eh 
Cecilia Evesham: 


THE Grey Tor INN, Thursday Morning. 
NDED the Dartmoor drama! Gone Sir Archibald! 
Vanished the motor! Gone, too, dear Virginia and 
Mrs. Pomeroy — only Mrs. MacGill and I are left! He 
went on Wednesday, the Pomeroys on Thursday, and I 
now await events. Virginia tells me she has taken her 
mother to Torquay — but that is a wide word ! 


SATURDAY. 

I thought it would be so: a week without her was 
enough. Yesterday Sir Archibald appeared here again. 

But what a change was there! Shall I put down our 
conversation without comment ? 

CeciLia : ‘‘ So you have come back, Sir Archibald ?”’ 

Sir A.: ‘* Yes.” 

CeciLia: ‘‘ I hope you had a pleasant run to town.” 

Sir A.: ‘* Beastly.’’ 

CeciLia: ‘* What? 
the weather ?”’ 

Sir A.: ‘* Neither." 

CeciLia: ‘* What was wrong, then?’’ 

Sir A.: ‘* Everything.’’ Then, suddenly : 
have the Pomeroys gone to, Miss Evesham ?”’ 
Cecitia: ** To Torquay, I understand.”’ 
Sir A.: ‘* Do you know their address ?”’ 

CrEcILIA: ‘‘ 1 do not; I suppose they will be at one of 
the hotels.”’ 

Sir A.: ‘‘ You are making fun of me; tell me where 
they are—I am in earnest.”’ 

Ceciuia: ‘‘So am 1; I do not know their address.”’ 

He started up, wrung my hand without a word, and 
hurried out of the room. 

He steamed off Torquayward early this morning. 

I have had a pleasant chat with Mr. Willoughby, who 
appeared this afternoon. It seems strange to have 
found a real friend in this wilderness of a world ! 


th 
Mrs. MacGill: 


THE GREY Tor INN. 
Sk ARCHIBALD has gone. It is a pleasant thought that 
any simple words of mine may have been the means 

of saving the young man from that designing person. 

She is doing her best to look as if nothing had hap- 
pened ; but I can see below the surface of that new hat. 
She has taken her mother off to Torquay fora few days. 
It is a large town, seemingly, and I have heard that there 
are no men there, but as the guide-books say the popu- 
lation is twenty-five thousand, that is probably an 
exaggeration. 

We have had several quiet days here alone since the 
Pomeroys left. Yesterday as we sat in the dining-room 
I heard a crunching noise. 

‘* Can that be another motor !’’ exclaimed. ‘I hope 
not—it is a class of people I do not wish to associate 
with any further.’’ 

‘* It is a motor,”’ called Cecilia, who sat next the win- 
dow. ‘‘ A scarlet motor, too.”’ 

In another moment the door opened, and Sir Archibald 
Maxwell Mackenzie came in. 

** Dear me, Sir Archibald,”’ said I, ‘‘ what has brought 
you back again so soon? You will have a nice, quiet 
time here now, for we are the only people in the hotel.”’ 


Did the motor break down, or 


‘* Where 


He seemed strangely put out and unlike himself, and 
passed my chair without even replying to my speech. 

This morning Cecilia came in smiling. ‘‘Sir Archibald 
has gone away again,’’ she said. ‘‘He has not made a 
long stay this time !’’ 

‘* No,”’ I said, ‘* that sort of nervous excitement grows 
on people. I know myself that if I once begin to get 
excited over a bazar, for instance, I get off my sleep 
and worn out in no time. I suppose he has rushed off 
further into the moor.”’ 

** He has gone to Torquay,’’ said Cecilia. 

I was much annoyed: it seemed probable that he 
would meet Miss Pomeroy again there, though possible 
that among twenty-five thousand women he might fail to 
recognize her. I think Cecilia and I must take a day or 
two at Torquay on our way home. It would soothe me 
after the desolation of Grey Tor, and I could get some 
fresh bead-trimming for my velvet mantle, which has 
been much destroyed by all that I have come through. 
Our packing will be very easily done. Poor Mr. MacGill 
used always to say, in his playful manner, that he would 
stand anything except a woman’s luggage, which is the 
reason that I always try to travel with as little as possi- 
ble; so there will be only two large boxes, and the 
hold-all, and my black bag, and the split-cane basket, 
and the Holland umbrella-case, with two straps of rugs, 
and the small brown box, and the two hat-boxes, and a 
basket with some food. Miss Pomeroy’s boxes were 
like arks. I’m sure if she succeeds in her design I pity 
the man that has to move them back to Scotland. 

There goes Cecilia again, walking with that Mr. 
Willoughby — we must certainly leave to-morrow. 


oh 
Sir Archibald Maxwell Mackenzie: 


TORQUAY. 

T ALL looked exactly the same as we came up the hill 

from Stoke Babbage — the bare walls of the hotel, Grey 
Tor with a row of tourists on the top, moor ponies feed- 
ing all over the place with their tiny foals running after 
them. I seemed to hear Virginia’s voice already ; tosee 
her standing on the step in one of her pretty new frocks, 
and my spirits went up with a bound. But when I got 
to the door there was no one there. I went into the 
dining-room. At a small table at one side were seated 
Mrs. MacGill and Miss Evesham, and the Exeter artist 
was at another one not far off. Miss Evesham and he 
seemed to be having a pretty lively conversation, 
while Mrs. MacGill looked thoroughly out of it and 
decidedly sulky. 

‘* What!” cries Miss Evesham, seeing me; ‘‘ youare 
back, Sir Archibald! Had London no attractions ?’’ 

‘* | hate the town in the heat,’’ I replied. Of course, 
I wanted to ask where the Pomeroys were, but couldn't 
bring myself to do it, especially betore Mrs. MacGill. I 
had pointedly ignored her and had every intention of 
continuing to do so. After luncheon, at the bureau, 
I found that the Pomeroys had left some days ago. I 
couldn’t bring myself to ask for their address, with about 
a dozen people listening, so I had to hang about and 
wait for a chance of seeing Miss Eveshamalone. It was 
after dinner before I got it. 

‘* Are you a good sailor, Sir Archibald ?’’ she asked. 

‘* Not particularly — why ?’’ was my reply. 

‘* The Atlantic is a wide ocean, and generally very 
rough, I have heard,’’ said she with a queer look. 

‘**Oh!”’ cried Linvoluntarily. ‘* Have they crossed ?’’ 

She burst out laughing. 

** You're fairly caught !’’ she said. 


‘* Am I supposed 
to know who ‘ they’ are?’’ 


ey 


Then, of course, I had to leton. I could see that Miss 
Evesham knew all about it, though she did not say much, 
being more inclined to laugh — I’m sure I don’t know 
why. The Pomeroys had gone to Torquay, but she 
either could not, or would not, tell me their address, 
nor how long they were going to stay, nor where they 
were going next. 

‘** Torquay is a big place,’’ I said, discouraged, ‘‘ all 
hotels and lodgings ; how the deuce shall I find them ?’’ 

** Oh,’ said she coolly, ‘* people generally find what 
they want very much — if they are really in earnest.’’ 

With that she nodded me good-night, still laughing. 
I did not see her again, for, of course, I made an early 
morning start for Torquay next day. 

And the dickens of a hunt I had when I got there! 
What silly idiots women are (of course, | mean Miss 
Evesham). There are about one hundred hotels, three 
hundred boarding-houses and one thousand furnished 
apartments in Torquay, and search as I might I could 
not find the Pomeroys’ name on any of their lists, or find 
a trace of them anywhere. It was a broiling hot day — 
and by night I was never so nearly done-up in my life ; 
it was not only with bodily fatigue, but with utter and 
most cruel disappointment as well ; for I was convinced 
the Pomeroys had left Torquay, and that, like an utter 
fool, I had missed my only chance of being happy with 
a woman. 

At last, between six and seven of the evening, I found 
myself sitting on the edge of a little sort of wood, below 
a garden overhanging the sea. The trees were cut away, 
here and there, to show the view, and to the rnght you 
looked along the coast and saw some red rocks and a 
green headland jutting out into the water. It was sun- 
set, and I was watching a little yawl in full sail slipping 
around the headland, and when it was out of sight I 
looked at the headland itself. There was one figure on 
the piece of green downs on the top-—-a tall, slight figure 
—a woman’s, all in white, with a red parasol. My heart 
jumped into my throat ; I knew it was Virginia! There 
was a piece of white scarf or veil floating out behind her 
as she walked, and there is no woman in the world but 
Virginia who walks like that, or stands like that, or who 
wears a scarf like that. . Oh! Virginia, so dear 
and so distant! How, how could I reach her, not hav- 
ing the wings of a bird? Long before I could get there 
she would be gone—lost again in that howling wilder- 
ness of hotels and lodging-houses. 

A man came along the path where I was standing. 

‘* How do you get to that place?’’ I inquired, point- 
ing to the headland, ‘‘ and what is it called?’”’ 

** It’s called Daddy Hole Plain,’’ said the man, ‘‘ and 
you can only get there by the road.”’ 


‘* Is there no short cut?’’ I asked impatiently. 

‘* Not unless you can swim or fly!’’ said the man 
with a grin. 

I never wished before to be a bird or a fish; mere feet 
seemed a most inadequate method of getting me to 
Virginia. But I set off, very nearlyatarun. The wrong 
turns that.I took, the hills that I went up, the hills that I 
went down, the péople I asked, the wrong directions 
they gave me —they seemed quite innumerable. Daddy 
Hole Plain was about as difficult to get to as Heaven, 
and when I got there the angel would be flown! 

But she wasn’t. for when at last I saw before 
me the bit of green downs with the seats facing the bay, 
the white figure was there. Virginia was sitting looking 
out to sea where the sun was setting, making a red path 
on the water, and the white-sailed yawl was drifting to 
the west. . . 1 was so hot and tired, so travel- 
stained and dusty — Virginia looked so cool and sweet. 
bd To see her there after all my wanderings and 
disappointment wastoomuch. I could not speak. She 
heard my step —looked up and saw me coming — looked 

lad, I think. Her little feet were crossed in 
ront of her upon the turf, and I just flung myself beside 
them, and something — so like a lump of ice —that I had 
always carried in my breast until I saw Virginia melted 
entirely at that moment, and began to beat. 


ee 
Virginia Pomeroy : 


BELLA VIsTA HOTEL, TorQuay, May, 1Igo2. 
F HE had come the next day or even the same week he 
would have had a cold welcome, for on the whole | 
did not understand, nor did I fancy, his methods. 

But I had had time to think ; time to talk it over with 
mamma ; time to write to Breck Calhoun that there was 
no use in our discussing the old subject, for I feared, 
though I was not absolutely sure, that there was ‘‘ some 
one else.’’ Always dear old Breck finished by saying, 
‘* Jinny, there is no one else ?’’ There never was till now. 

Now there is not only ‘‘ some one else’’ but there is 
also in very truth ‘‘ no one else’’ who counts! All is 
absolutely different from, and yet precisely like, every- 
thing that I have imagined ever since the foundation of 
the earth. He is, in love, what all good men and women 
ought to be, something quite unlike his former self, or 
the outer self he shows to the world. He has place 
for no troublesome uncertainty of mind now, although 
mamma and I have decreed a year of waiting in which 
we shall have time to change if we choose. But we 
shall not choose. We were made for each other, as we 
have both known ever since the day we had luncheon 
together at The Mug o’ Cider in Little Widger. 

What chapters, what books, we talked, sitting in the 
gorse bushes on Daddy Hole Plain! In the evening of 
my days I shall doubtless be glad that I climbed those 
heights, remembering that Archibald had to exert him- 
self somewhat arduously in order to ask me to marry 
him. I wanted to be alone and feast my eyes on the 
dazzling blue of the sea ; one broad expanse of sapphire, 
stretching off, off into eternity. 

‘* It was in Exeter we really met— you remember ?”’ 
I asked him. . 

‘*T am not likely to forget it.’’ 

‘* Do you chance to know the motto that your virgin 


Queen, Elizabeth, bestowed upon Exeter? It was 
* Semper Fidelis.’ ”’ 

‘* That’s a good omen, isn’t it?’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
always do find out the cleverest things, Virginia! How 


am I ever to keep up with you?”’ 

‘* Don’t try !’’ I said, quite too happy to be anything 
but vainglorious. ‘‘ Gaze at me on my superior intellec- 
tual height, and when I meet your admiring eyes you can 
trust me to remember that though you are voluntarily 
standing on a step below, your head is higher than mine, 
after all! Archibald, do you know what I am to give 
you for a wedding-present?”’ 

‘* No,’’ he answered gravely ; ‘‘ is it your mother ?’’ 

‘* No, I am going to lend mamma to Miss Evesham 
for a little, until her turn comes—dear old Cecilia !’’ 

‘* Do you think it will ever come ?’’ 

‘* It’s only just around the corner ; Cupid is even now 
sharpening his arrows and painting little pictures on the 
shafts.” 

** Oh, I see! Well, is itGreytoria? For I don’t mind 
saying that I’m quite ready to give her a stall in my 
stables at Kindarroch ; though of all the ill-conducted 
and lazy little brutes ——’’ 

‘* Be careful, Archibald,’’ I exclaimed warningly. 
‘* You owe some few hours of martyrdom, but many a 
debt of gratitude, to that same Greytoria.’’ 

‘* T only remember one,’’ he said, looking at me in an 
embarrassing way, ‘‘ and, by George, she cut that one 
short! But I give it up—the wedding-present —I can’t 
guess, and I don’t care especially, so long as you come 
along with it.’’ 

‘* | shall come with it, and in it, if the faithful Johnson 
will steer me ; it’s going to be a new motor !”’ 

‘* Well, you owe it to me, Virginia!’’ he cried with 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ for mine isn’t worth a brass farthing at 
this moment. I knew before I had been at Grey Tor 
twenty-four hours that it was going to be knocked into 
smithereens, but I hadn’t the pluck to take it, or myself, 
out of harm’s way ; now we are both done for !”’ 

** Which do you prefer,’’ I asked, ‘* your old motor 
or me?” 

‘* You, with a new one,’’ he answered unblushingly. 
‘* We'll take our wedding-journey in it, shall we? 
Early this autumn would be a good time.’’ 

‘* And mamma and Cecilia and Mrs. MacGill can fol- 
low behind with Greytoria.”’ 

‘1 don’t mind their trying to follow,’’ Archibald 
responded genially as he lighted his pipe, ‘‘ so long as 
they never catch up; and they never will ; not with that 
little brute.” 

THE END. 


A NEW GIRL IN ROMANCE 


The absent-minded girl, Priscilla — absent-minded in love and even when 
she is proposed to — who will be introduced in the next Journal, in the story 
“An Absent-Minded Courtsh’p,” is really a new girl in the field of romance. 
Never has such a girl-character been introduced in a story, and her habit of 
being absent-minded at the most inopportune and critical moments creates 
surprises among men that make most interesting situations. Even more 
delightful is the amazing thing which ‘happens in the story of “* How 
Priscilla was Married.”’ 
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His Daughter’s Wedding 


YEAR ago, in a community not far from Chicago, 
lived a very happy little homeful of people 
from which there was to step out as a 
bride, within the following month, the 
only daughter. _She was a sweet girl, 
affectionately devoted to her parents. 
She was a popular girl in her set; her 

i girl friends were many; she had been 

} present at some of their weddings, and 
eg she had the desire for a ‘‘ fine wedding ”’ 





¥, e — . ° 
(ADE of her own. The family income was 
eI small; there were four mouths to feed; 
5 


the father’s salary was scarce four figures 
a year, and little had been saved. 

It was not an easy task for the father to explain to his 
little girl that he could not afford to give her the wed- 
ding her heart desired, but he reasoned it out with her. 
And while she listened, and believed, the father could 
see all too plainly that her disappointment was keen. 
The pretty but simple home wedding which he could 
give her — and would gladly, as he explained — did not 
seem to fulfill her cherished ideal of years. Her girlish 
mind saw only one wedding: at church. Any other 
kind of a wedding did not seem as if ‘‘ a girl was being 
really married.’’ While she knew her father could not 
afford to give her what she wanted, yet there were her 
girl friends! What would they say if she had a plain, 
simple, ordinary home wedding? They had had ‘* fine 
weddings’’ and ‘‘ pretty outfits’’: she had received 
their hospitality and had never been able to give a 
‘*return”’ party or dance. She had counted upon her 
wedding as the one chance in her life to invite all her 
friends to see her dainty outfit: to see her walk up the 
church aisle in a stunning bridal dress: to bid her 
friends to a ‘‘ large reception’”’ at her home — and, girl- 
like, she sought her mother’s arms and cried out her 
disappointment. 


sé 


F COURSE, the mother-heart was touched, and formany 
an evening the father and mother consulted together. 
The mother, with more love than practical wisdom, 
wondered if it could not be ‘‘ managed somehow,”’ and 
tried to devise ways. They could take their little savings, 
she argued : borrow some money somewhere : have part 
of the expense ‘‘ charged,’’ and then they could ‘‘ pay 
off gradually.’’ They could ‘‘ skimp along.’’ It was 
their only daughter ; they would never have another wed- 
ding in their home, etc. The father could not be per- 
suaded. He had roughly calculated the expense, knew 
what it would mean in amount, and, while his heart 
cried out to make any sacrifice for his child, his wisdom 
told him that it would be wrong to start his little girl in 
her married life with almost every expense of her outfit 
and wedding representing debt. But, like many another 
case, the pleadings of the woman of his heart won. He 
had laid bare his heart and misgivings to his wife. _ If, 
in the face of that, she still persisted for her child’s sake, 
what could he do but yield? And so, against his better 
judgment, he agreed to ‘‘ do it somehow.”’ 

The daughter was told. Just here was the crucial 
moment of her life, the opportunity which sometimes 
comes to a child and never returns! But the young 
eyes saw only the pretty outfit and the fine wedding, 
and she met the proposal with the comforting (!) assur- 
ance that ‘‘ Papa and you will manage somehow after I 
am gone. I'll be off your hands, you know, for good, 
and that will mean less expense.”’ 


ND so the wedding preparations went on. The 
husband-to-be was a sensible young fellow, in the 
girl’s own circumstances in life, and begged her not to 
let her parents enter upon the sacrifice. But her young 
eyes would not see, and her young heart was light as 
she chose the delicate and gauzy lingerie that, once 
worn, she could never afford to have laundered. To 
the father’s heart the wedding day of his daughter, to 
which he had looked forward with as much pleasure 
as a father ever can, daily became more and more of a 
dread, and a heavier and heavier burden, as he saw 
the packages come home, the contents of which had 
been bought only on borrowed money, or credit. The 
mother’s face wore anxious lines of thought, hard as she 
tried to keep a smiling front to her little girl. The girl 
friends scampered in and out of the house, and raptur- 
ously exclaimed as they went to their-homes and told 
all about the finery, while their parents wondered how 
the Smiths could afford it ! 


HE wedding was all that could have been desired by 
the girlish heart — so far as outer show and display 
were concerned. The church was profusely decorated 
with flowers and plants: the organ pealed forth: the 
people craned their necks as the pretty bride in her silk 
wedding dress came up the aisle: the ‘‘ crush’’ at the 
reception at the house was all that could. be desired : 
the caterer had catered his best: the florist had done 
his utmost: a livery stable had furnished its best 
carriages: an orchestra had played: the father had 
hired an evening-dress suit for himself and one for his 
son: the mother had bought a dress which would be in 


keeping with her daughter’s wedding-gown — and amid 
a shower of rice, flowers and good wishes the young 
bride left her parents’ home. The guests danced until 
the early hours, and then—then the lights were put 
out; the great event, which had consumed anxious 
weeks of preparation and borrowed money, was over. 
The young daughter had realized her desire in the way 
of a pretty outfit and a fine wedding, and the parents 
were left to take care of the bills which they had not the 
money to pay. But others had done it before them: 
surely they could manage it somehow. 


FTER a polite interval the bills began to come in, and 
then began the process of ‘‘ managing somehow.”’ 
Before many weeks the father began to show the anxiety 
of learning, for the first time since he had lived in the 
neighborhood, what it was to have bills and not the 
means to pay them. A little was paid on this bill and 
on that bill; a ‘‘ note’’ was given to a more pressing 
tradesman ; a promise was given to another ; and soon 
there began to be the inevitable whisperings in the 
neighborhood —-the glances ‘cast at the father and 
mother as they met their neighbors were somehow 
different than before. The whole aspect of the little 
community had suddenly changed to them: they owed 
money to tradesmen to whom they had never before owed 
a penny. It was not so easy to go to the stores to buy, 
and so they bought less. It seemed not to be the same 
thing to go to church with their creditors sitting on 
every side. And some of the creditors had become 
so unreasonably pressing! The mother’s pride was 
touched : the father’s honor was hurt. 


FTER a little it was hinted to the sensitive father, in 
the business house with which he was connected, 
that his mind seemed to be absorbed by other things 
and that he was not as careful in his duties as before. 
Sleepless nights, with distorted visions of figures and 
creditors, followed, until physical aid was called in. 
‘* Just nerves,’’ said the doctor; ‘‘ you must stop 
worrying.’’ Stop worrying! thought the distracted 
father. If he only could! Weeks and months went by, 
and one day in November he was told that his place in 
the office could be filled to greater advantage, and he 
went home to face his debts without a penny of income. 
The young brother was taken out of school : his educa- 
tion must be cut short so that he might seek a position. 
The father sought new employment, but the brand of 
ill-health was upon him, and afew days before Christmas 
he was removed to a hospital. The home had to be 
broken up: the mother, crushed in heart and spirit, 
went to live with her married daughter, whose husband 
could ill afford a third mouth to feed, with a fourth in 
prospect. The manly little son tried to shift for himself. 
The true cause of all the trouble was kept from the pro- 
spective little mother. But this could not be for long. 
One day she realized what it was— realized when it was 
too late for any good, and within the month a little life 
was lost, and for days the young husband hovered over 
the despaired-of life of his young wife. But, fortunately, 
this was a price not asked. The cost had already been 
great enough. The strong young body rallied, but to 
what? To the keen anguish of knowing that she was 
responsible for five shattered lives. 


OME one, reading this story, will ask: Is it a true 
story? It is—true in every detail. ‘‘ But an ex- 
treme one,’’ some one will add, hopefully. Yes, it 
is an extreme case, but only in results, not in cause. 
In thousands of homes has the equivalent to this 
tragedy been enacted: in other thousands it will be 
enacted during the months to come. The minor details 
may be different: the results may not be so direful, or 
they may be: who can tell? But the cause is identical. 
‘* A girl is married only once in her life,’’ is the domi- 
nating, thought of many a young daughter, ‘‘ and 
surely my parents can give me a pretty wedding.”’ 
Either she chooses heartlessly to ignore the circum- 
stances of her parents, or she studiously tries not to 
think of them. One thought only seems to be in her 
mind: she musf have her outfit and her wedding, no 
matter at what cost. Hard enough as it is for her 
parents to part with her at all, she misses the golden 
opportunity that is before her not to make her going an 
oppressive, yes, sometimes a staggering, tax upon the 
family income as well. Is it impossible for young girls, 
standing at this parting of the roads, to realize this? 


HE simple home wedding, than which no wedding is 
more beautiful, more sacred, more satisfying as a 
remembrance in the years to come, no longer seems to 
satisfy the ideals of the average girl. And yet, if our 
average girl could only see a few years ahead of her, 
what would she not give to exchange, as a remem- 
brance, the blatant display of the modern church 
wedding for the sweet simplicity of that picture of a 
simple home wedding which so many of our best and 
happiest women sacredly treasure as their choicest page 
in memory? It is strange that it occurs so seldom to 4 
girl that the dearest memory she can leave to her 
parents, when she leaves them desolate in their home, 
is the picture of her wedding in her own home. 


The Candy that We Eat 


PROMINENT physician, whose word is equiva- 
lent to that of highest authority, was standing 
beside the candy counter in a large depart- 
ment store not long ago when he said: 

‘* Just look at those women buying that 
candy for themselves and their children. That 
candy has been exposed all day, while hun- 
dreds of people have passed by, shuffling their 
feet, and raising thousands of particles of dust 
from the floor. Most of that dust is brought from the 
street and contains every kind of the most dangerous 
germs and microbes of disease. Candy is, of course, 
sticky, and on account of its adhesive character every- 
thing sticks to it. Last week I came here and bought a 
quarter of a pound of each of four different sorts of candy 
which had been exposed on that counter only during the 
morning —just three hours, remember. I put the mass 
under the microscope, and amazed my clinic with what 
they saw. There were typhoid and malarial germs 
absolutely without number—the candy was literally 
covered with them. It is natural, of course, that it 
should be. Now, these same women would not think 
of using a piece of meat that had been exposed without 
washing it; and, of course, in the roasting or boiling 
process all bacteria are destroyed: the same with vege- 
tables. But candy, which, on account of its sticky nature, 
is a thousand times worse, is eaten just as it is bought 
and as it has laid exposed on the counter. And yet 
mothers wonder why their children have diseases! It is 
a fact seldom realized that more germs are carried into 
children’s systems through eating candies that have been 
exposed for sale than in any other single way. No 
candy should be bought unless it had been packed in a 
box directly-after making, and under no circumstances 
should any be bought that has been exposed on a 
counter, or in a box with the lid off. Even when it is 
under a glass case there is danger, since its stickiness 
holds every grain of dust and throws nothing off.’’ 





End of the “ Bridge’’ Craze 


NCE in a while the social ‘* Four Hundred ”’ does 
() a good thing, as when, at the latter part of the 
winter, it decreed that ‘‘ bridge ’’ had become so 
common it was no longer in ‘‘ correct form,’’ and the 
ban of social ostracism was placed upon it in what are 
termed ‘‘ the best circles.’’ That these social ‘* bans’’ 
have an influence is shown in the admissions of manu- 
facturers of playing-cards that the demand for their prod- 
uct had fallen off to a remarkable extent during the past 
three months. ‘‘ This summer,’’ said one manufacturer, 
‘* only those who are not ‘ up’ will play ‘ bridge,’ and 
they will soon see that it is no longer ‘ the thing,’ all of 
which means that our output of cards will be very small.’’ 
While some of us might wish that ‘* the turn in the 
tide”’ had been brought about in some other way, the 
speedy decline into which ‘‘ bridge’ is now destined to 
fall is welcome, whatever may be the cause of its down- 
fall. There is no doubt but that thousands of women 
have wasted precious hours at the game. Men have, for 
some time past, become disgusted with the strenuous 
way in which women have overdone the craze. It has 
belittled many an otherwise charming woman in the eyes 
of men and women alike, and it was high time to calla 
halt. The extreme to which women carried the game, 
playing in the morning, afternoon, and at all hours of the 
day, was silly, to say nothing of its pernicious effect. 
The craze had perhaps to be carried to excess to have 
it reach itsend. Now that it has, the women themselves 
who wasted their time over the game will realize what 
geese they made of themselves. There is something 
worthier of a woman’s time and skill than a pack of 
playing-cards ! 


The Three Feminine D’s 


NE of the most successful woman’s clubs is based 
(7 on the absolute rule that at no gathering of the 
members shall there be permitted any conversa- 
tion or discussion of what the club calls *‘ the three 
feminine D’s’’: Dress, Disease and Domestics. The 
rule has been so rigidly adhered to that even uncon- 
scious violations are now exceedingly rare. It would, 
indeed, be a blessing if the rule to the extent of abso- 
lutely tabooing the discussion of the second D might be 
followed in all our homes. Whether we choose to agree 
or disagree with all the rest of the beliefs held by 
Christian Scientists, that is one aspect of the question 
which admits of no argument. There is by far too 
much needless discussion of our ills and ails—in public 
and at our home tables. Some persons seem to find a 
strange relish in this discussion of their most petty ails. 
The simplest cold is an immediate signal for an analysis 
of the trouble, symptom by symptom, until a spirit of 
impatience, and almost rebellion, is ofttimes born where 
there should be a feeling of sympathy. It is not fair, 
however, to attribute this habit solely to women. A 
woman has the faculty of, at least, bearing a headache 
without a murmur. But preserve us from a man with a 
headache! 
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ET us who are alive to the 
¥ desire for a Beautiful 
America take advantage 
of June, the month of beauty, to 
move for better highways, for 
green trees, for breathing spots. 
We have, if our efforts have 
been at all well placed, something to show 
about our homes for our individual work of 
the spring of 1904. We can now well under- 
take community work, the simplest form of 
which is the improvement of the streets and 
roads of town and country. 

I wonder how many of my readers have, at 
some time in the past, considered the public 
highway as the proper place to dispose of 
home waste ? I remember the honest aston- 
ishment of a housewife who, on being remon- 
strated with about spreading coal-ashes in 
the village street, said, ‘‘ Why, where else 
should they go?’’ 

I also remember a really touching instance, 
within my own knowledge, where a woman 
in humble life who had been a notorious 
offender against the cleanliness of the high- 
way, as well as the home, was convinced of 
error by another good woman, whereupon she 
promptly cleaned up her own door yard and 
pavement, and then, as her contribution to 
the public good, sought permission of the 
authorities to plant some vines of the hardy 
Boston ivy against the wall of a hideously 
ugly public-school building across the street! 
She got the permission and she obtained the 
vines, collecting the money to pay for them in 
ten-cent sums among other poor women. 

wp 
IRST is the cleaning of the street or road. 
I leave the great question of road-making 
for specialists. But we ‘‘ Beautiful Ameri- 
cans’’ are after clean streets and roads, and 
we can have them on the individual plan. 

If the street is nasty with man-deposited 
garbage, ashes, papers and the like, get the 
Beautiful America Club, or its equivalent, to 
work in arousing a desire for better things. 
Other towns have cleaned up since Colonel 
Waring did what many thought to be the im- 
possible in New York. 

Go after the local authorities, but if they 
do not act, and do not care to clean up, 
move on the enemy otherwise. I think the 
cleaning-up movement in one town began 
when the Civic Club women, despairing of 
action by the dirt-satisfied highway authori- 
ties, themselves bought and had erected neat 
galvanized-iron receptacles for wastes in a 
few prominent places. Then they got the 
school-children to use the waste-cans; and the 
rest of the town was shamed into an effort at 
cleanliness which is yet progressing. 


A NEW ENGLAND HIGHWAY 


N ANOTHER case the town officers hooted 

at the idea when approached by a committee 
of women, and took refuge behind lack of 
funds. These good women—not more than 
a dozen of them in the work —proceeded to 
solicit money, and themselves employed a 
street-cleaner in a white suit to clean just 
one block for one week as an object-lesson. 
Now, three years after, that town has a regu- 
lar corps of ‘‘ White-Wings’’ at work upon 
the streets, and the town supplies the money. 

If community work goes slowly, or is diffi- 
cult, clean the street in front of your own 
premises yourself. Get your neighbors on 
both sides and across the street to join you if 
possible, but, if they won’t, clean your part 
yourself, or have it done; and talk about it! 

But cleanliness alone will not bring back a 
Beautiful America. Let us consider how to 
make the highways more sightly. A strip of 
green grass next the curb, or near the road- 
way, is a wonderful help. Even asingle foot 
of grass is better than none, but a yard wide 
is desirable. Again invite your neighbors to 
help. Even in June sods can be safely laid. 

Another way to beautify is to get rid of 
useless front fences. These always tend to 
the harboring of dirt. Get rid of them, and 
note how the highway broadens and brightens. 
Front yards will brace up, also, under this 
treatment, and lawns will improve. If the 
fence cannot be taken away get it covered 
with green. For quick work use morning- 
glories, nasturtiums, four-o’clocks and other 
annuals; for permanence take Virginia 
creeper, Boston ivy, the lovely Chinese 
honeysuckles, the trumpet honeysuckle, the 
sweet clematises. A green fence is the best 
fence, if fence there must be. 
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VERYTHING points toward the use of 

trees as well as grass ; and ina later issue 

I shall have something to say about the proper 
handling of trees for a Beautiful America. 

Let us, then, talk clean highways and 
beautiful trees in June— trees to make the 
town streets and the trolley roads more at- 
tractive; and let it be understood that this 
tree and grass talk is business, not sentiment 
only, for it means increased value for the 
houses and lands shaded and graced by the 
growths we would have begun. 

Breathing spots in a town of any size are 
evidences of true civilization and real Chris- 
tianity. Often vacant or oddly shaped lots 
may be made beautiful. A good American in 
a Pennsylvania town who says she is “‘ only a 
teacher ’’ shows what just one woman can do: 

“Three vears ago I selected a little triangular lot, 


containing about three hundred square feet, and 
ornamented with seven old wagons and carts, piles 


A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO BEAUTIFYING OUR HOMES AND TOWNS 


Conducted by J. Horace McF arland, President of the American League for Civic Improvement 


of wood, and a little shanty used by a darky squatter 
for his crippled old horse. 1 found the lot was owned 
by a wealthy lady of New York, to whom I wrote, 
begging her to donate it to the town for a little park. 
This she did, and it was duly deeded, but left in the 
same condition. ‘ The town could not afford to im- 
prove it,’ said the burgess, but he granted me per- 
mission to plant sometrees. I founda man who would 
plant a limb of a weeping willow for me early last 
spring, and it grew a fine top in one season, being 
watered daily. A locust tree fifteen feet high grew 
and blossomed; oak, ash, tulip and three different 
maples also grew. In all, ten trees were well started. 

‘But the delight of the neighborhood was the long 
flower-bed of hardy annuals and other plants taken 
from my own home — phlox, asters, golden-glow, etc. 
—which became a bait to the alley-children, bright- 
eyed little specimens from the homes of the Germans, 
Irish and Italians working in a great quarry near. 
The mothers take in washing, so the back yards are 
filled and the children overflow into the alleys. Ina 
week quite fifty children waited there for me every 
sunset, all summer, to help carry water and be told 
about birds and plants. Three boys planted little 
maples by their own doors, and they grew; and I 
mee saved seeds to give each child a bed by her own 
door 

‘All the mothers were delighted, and even the 


burgess hopes that other sections of the town will be | 


improved in the same way. 
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MIGHT also tell of what three women did 
to change a hideous bridge entrance into a 
dignified and beautiful town gateway in a 
capital city; how one woman, all alone at 
first, aroused the latent civic forces of St. 
Louis; how another woman organized a hill 
town in New Hampshire for a beauty cam- 
paign and a ‘‘home week’’; how a lone 
female in a Florida town checked a return to 
barbarism when the authorities were about 
to repeal the law that kept hogs off the 
streets; how yet another woman caused the 
planting in a sterile spot, with ceremonies 
that attracted attention from even the politi- 
cians, of a fine bed of native hardy plants as 
& memorial to a great beauty-lover of the 
eighteenth century, John Bartram; how one 
man (for once a man!) uniquely improved 
and distinctly beautified an apparently hope- 
less Mississippi ‘‘ levee’’ in Minnesota; and 
so on to weariness. But I have proved, I 
think, that individuals can surely improve 
their towns, if they will! 


Those interested in the broad problems of | 


betterment for the whole nation should know 
of the great Civic Week planned for mid-July 
of this year at the mother Chautauqua in 
Western New York, at which time the phil- 
anthropic forces of the American League for 
Civic Improvement and kindred societies 
will join in conference. 


A GENEROUS AND ABSOLUTELY NEW PRIZE OFFER 


Will be made on this page in the next Journal, and will 
appeal to thousands of persons who believe ina “ Beautiful 
America.”’ The offer, aggregating several hundreds of 
dollars, will be along an absolutely new line — yet it is open 
to every one. It will be truly a “ Fourth of July” offer. 
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“AN ADDED CHARM TO ANY ROOM’ 











ROZANE 
WARE 


Supplies that something which is frequent- 
ly lacking to complete the charm of an 
otherwise faultlessly decorated apartment. 
Cit fills ‘empty places’? —bare corners 
and mantel nooks— with light, beauty and 
color. 

@A decoration that breathes of art and 
rare refinement. 

@ ROZANE WARE is gracefully designed, 
richly decorated and artistically blended— 
different in conception and execution from 
all other wares. 

@ Madeinmany pieces ‘ 

for many purposes. 


@Be sure that every 
piece bears this mark. 
Cour interesting RO 
booklet, ‘‘7he Story 
of Rozane Ware,” — 
handsomely illustra- 


||} ted, mailed free upon 
| || request. 





ARE 


THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY COMPANY 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO 





















Model Classique, 
Style 309. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Viewed either from an artistic or a mechanical 
| standpoint, piano-building has never reached a 
higher standard than in the latest models of Ivers 
& Pond pianos. We want seekers for the best 
in pianoforte construction to know how super- 
latively fine both musically and mechanically Ivers 
& Pond pianos are, and to invite critical tests 
of tonal effects with the few other pianos in the 
first class, when the superiority of the Ivers & 
Pond will be apparent. They stand in tune twice 

| as long as the average piano. 
If no dealer sells them near 


HOW TO BUY. you we can supply you from 


Boston. We make a personal selection, ship on approval, 
to be returned at our e»pense for railway freights both 
ways if unsatisfactory, and sell on time payments (a 
small cash payment and balance in 12, 24 or 3% equal 
monthly instalments). Old pianos taken in exchange. 
A personal letter, list of cash and time prices if you will 
write. Send for catalogue. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Comfortable for baby 


and for the person wheeling 
baby, as well—our new 


“American” 


RECLINING 


Go-cart 


Instantly changed into a 
luxurious baby-carriage: 
and back again into a 
beautiful go-cart. Recom- 
mended by physicians — 
overcomes every objection 
to the old style. 


WE PAY FREIGHT 
Write for descriptive 
catalogue of prices. 




















AMERICAN BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
Dept. No.1 16 North 4th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Che Gourt of Last Resort 


A Department of Authoritative Answers to Questions 


Questions of Art Answered by Professor John C. Van Dyke, Author of “ Art for Art’s Sake,” etc. 

Questions of Music Answered by Mr. W. J. Henderson, Music Critic of “* The New York Sun.’’ 

Questions of the Drama Answered by Mr. Brander Matthews, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Columbia College. 
With Popular Questions of the Day Answered by Mr. Robert Gordon Butler. 








The Sunday Paper Cartoons 

What is your opinion of the influence of the car- 
toon supplements of the Sunday newspapers, now so 
popular? We haverecently observed children from 
six to fourteen years old watch eagerly for these 
papers and be absorbed for hours with ‘* Happy 
Hooligan,’’ ‘‘ Foxy Grandpa,” etc. May not these 
distorted and exaggerated delineations have a per- 
manently deleterious and demoralizing effect upon 
the artistic conceptions of the young while in their 
formative period ?—s. w. P. 


@ The colored cartoons in the Sunday papers 
should be investigated by a Society for the 
Prevention of Vice or a Commission in Lunacy 
rather than by people interested in art. They are 
not art nor even decent caricature, but a low order 
of horseplay fitted to the barroom rather than the 
family circle. Children should not be allowed to 
‘* watch eagerly for these papers.” The blame 
rests with the parents. ‘hey can keep the yellow 
journals out of their houses as readily as immoral 
books or immoral people, if they wish. The truth 
is, the grown-ups like this colored rat-poison of the 
mind and watch for it more ‘‘ eagerly’’ than the 
children. Its effect upon ‘* the artistic conceptions 
of the young ” is, of course, not good; but, art aside 
for the moment, it corrupts good taste, good sense 
and common decency; it teaches the language and 
the manners of the slums, and it begets a flippancy 
of mind of which we have enough and to spare in 
these United States. It is useless to blame the 
publishers. This is a century of greed, and people 
are not too particular as to how they gain money. 
The remedy rests with the public. Let it ‘* stop 
the papers,’’ and the publishers will soon stop the 
cartoons. Ft, & Fs Be 


“Seeing the Play for Nothing”’ 
To whom do theatres extend privileges of free 
attendance? Can an actor of standing obtain free 
access to a theatre wherever he is ?— SEN. 


Cc The manager of a theatre gives certain free 
tickets to newspaper writers — especially during the 
first week of anew play; and he is generally willing 
to admit free his fellow-managers, authors, actors 
and others connected with the theatre. But this 
free admission is always a courtesy, never a right, 
and it is not claimed when the performance is 
attracting crowded houses; but under ordinary 
circumstances an actor of standing would have little 
difficulty in obtaining free seats anywhere. SA. J1/. 


When the Great Seal is Used 
Upon what documents is the Great Seal of the 
United States used? Is it not 
banknotes ? — NEW JERSEY. 


© By the law of 1789 the Great Seal is affixed to 
civil commissions issued to officers appointed by the 
President and Senate, or by the President alone, 
and to such other instruments as the President may 
direct — proclamations, treaties, etc. The Great 
Seal does not appear on the banknotes; the seal of the 
Treasury Department appears on those. 2. G. B. 


used on our 


The Hope for American Art 
What real hope is there for a great school of 
American art, and on what is it based 7,—EMERALD. 


@ To paraphrase an old story, the roads of art 
almost invariably start out well with good paving, 
straight curbs, trees, hedgerows and fine perspec- 
tive; but as we move on these gradually disappear, 
the road grows narrower, drops into a footpath, and 
perhaps finally ends in a squirrel-track and runs 
up a tree. American art has started out well. 
Whether it will broaden or contract no man can say. 
The features of nationality and individuality which 
in the past have been deemed essential to the 
making of a national art are not so marked in this 
country as could be wished for. ‘There is a spirit 
of cosmopolitanism in the air to-day which would 
do away with all national expression in favor of a 
universal formula—a method of doing things as 
established by the most accomplished technicians. 
Mr. Sargent rather represents this idea, and his 
pictures are good argument in favor of it; but when 
art begins to represent a method rather than a 
people, and follows a canon of style rather than a 
human impulse, it is likely to run into affectation 
and academic emptiness. Fite © sm 


Difference Between German and Italian Opera 


What is the essential difference between German 
and Italian opera ?—c. R. 


@ In these days German opera means Wagner. 
But it would hardly be satisfactory to base an 
answer entirely upon that. The chief difference is 
one of racial character. The Italian awards the 
highest position in art to external beauty; the 
German places truth before everything else. Hence, 
in opera the Italian demands that the music shall, first 
of all things, be purely vocal —that it shall afford 
the finest opportunities to the singers to display the 
beauty of their voices and their skill in song. The 
Italian is not at all annoyed if he does not hear the 
words of the opera, as long as the melodies please his 
ear; hence Italian composers, no matter how high 
their artistic aim, are compelled to consult public 
taste so far as to strive always to make the voice 
parts of their operas melodious. The Germans, pre- 
ferring truth to merely external beauty, demand that 
the dramatic verities shall be preserved at all costs. 
This means that the text must be set so that it can 
be understood. It means that the singers must, if 
necessary, sacrifice pure 
beauty of tone to clear [ 
enunciation. It means 
that the composer may 
write his voice parts in a 
sort of continuous recita- 
tive, and let the orchestra 
take care of the sensuous 
beauty of the work. 

W. J. A. S 
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be made, and each answer will be signed with the initials of the writer. 
art, music, the drama and to the popular topics of the day. 
envelope must be inclosed, and such answers will be made by the general editor of the department. 
individual writers will confine their work to the printed page. 


What is “a National Theatre "’ ? 
What is meant by ‘‘a national theatre’? How 
would it be ‘* national’’; how conducted, and does 
it seem practical ?—N. B. 


@ Strictly speaking, a national theatre is one 
more or less supported by the nation —the Théatre 
Frangais in Paris and the royal playhouses in Berlin 
and Vienna, for instance. In Great Britain and in 
the United States private enterprise is expected to 
supply needs which, on the continent of Europe, 
are undertaken by the government. Libraries, 
museums and picture galleries have been built in 
our cities by private munificence ; even the Opera 
House in New York was not erected as a money- 
making speculation. The supporters of a national 
theatre wish to have a playhouse not controlled 
wholly by the desire to make money. They seek a 
subsidy — from the government or from the wealthy 
—to enable the manager to present many interest- 
ing plays not likely to attract large audiences. 
Probably the easiest method is to follow the exam- 
ple of the owners of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and to provide a carefully chosen manager with a 
suitable theatre and to support him with a heavy 
subscription. B. M. 


Symphonic and Tone Poems 


What is a symphonic poem, and what is a tone 
poem ?—E.C.G. 


@ They are practically the same. A symphonic 
poem is an orchestral composition which aims to 
embody a series of moods, suggested by a story ora 
poem, and in which the method of musical develop- 
ment follows the fundamental principles of the 
symphony, but without any pauses between move- 
ments. A tone poem is a piece of music with a 
similar purpose, but not necessarily adhering to the 
symphonic principle. In other words, recent com- 
posers, desiring to bea little more free in the matter 
of form than the writers of symphonic poems, have 
adopted the title ‘* tone poem.” W. J. H. 


No Famous Painters of Flowers 


I have never heard of an artist gaining great fame 
painting flowers. Why is this so? —MRsS. J. K. 


@ Van Heem, Van Huysum, Robie and others at one 
time were famous as flower painters. Diaz far sur- 
passed them with his pinks and roses, and yet he 
was not known to fame as a painter of still-life. 
The theme is slight and the treatment, from neces- 
sity, perhaps, is usually too formal to produce more 
than a bright spot of color. Used as a background 
or as an accessory to figures flowers may be made 
very effective, as witness Mr. Sargent’s ‘* Carna- 
tion Lily, Lily Rose.’’ PSG et FA 


The Number of Divorces in America 
We say that divorces are so numerous in America, 
but is it not true that, comparatively, the number is 
infinitesimal ? — INQUIRER. 


© Divorce depends on State laws and judicial pro- 
cedure, and its frequency varies in each State. 
There has been an apparent increase in it; but 
some part of this is due to an increase in population, 
some to better methods of collecting and collating 
statistics. The census figures show that compared 
with a total of 27,770,101 married persons there 
were but 198,914 divorced persons in the United 
States, and that the ratio of the latter to the former, 
seven-tenths of one per cent., was only two-tenths 
of one per cent. greater than ten years earlier. It 
seems, therefore, that, despite the local frequency of 
divorces, their number in the United States is really 
infinitesimal. R&R. G. &. 


Descriptive Music 


Why is the descriptive music of Richard Strauss 
accepted now by the very critics and musical people 
who have always condemned the playing of ** The 
Storm ’’ on the piano and ‘** The Blacksmith in the 
Woods ’’ by bands ?—E. P. k. 


@ It is not. Musical critics of any standing what- 
ever probably never heard of ‘* The Storm” or 
‘* The Blacksmith in the Woods.’’ The titles seem 
to indicate that these compositions are of the sort 
cobbled up by certain modern composers to befool 
people who are willing to imagine they hear any- 
thing in music that they are told to hear. The 
condemnation of such pieces is not because they 
are descriptive but because they are not. They 
merely pretend to be. But the chief objection to 


- them is that they are not works of art, while the 


compositions of Mr. Strauss are. On the other 
hand, the writer of the above inquiry should bear 
in mind the fact that Mr. Strauss’s music is 
not accepted by the musical critics who condemn 
the cheap trivialities of brass band descriptions of 
blacksmiths and similar inventions in tone. The 
attempts of Richard Strauss are to embody in music 
some of the remotest feelings and the most abstract 
philosophy of the human soul. His compositions 
are the products of a wonderfully ingenious mind 
and they display a masterly command of the technics 
of musical art; but very many critics refuse to 
accept them as definite communications of the kind 
which their writer seeks to make through them. 
The critics who praise, with a few exceptions, are 
those who are moved to admiration by the ingenuity 
of the music as music pure and simple. Onlya 
very few believe that they can read the composer’s 
message in it. Mr. Strauss’s most eloquent advo- 
cate in this country refuses to believe that his music 
attempts to convey a definite message. W./. H. 


TO THOSE WHO WOULD ASK QUESTIONS 


All questions for this page must be sent, not to the individual writers, but only to The Court of Last Resort, 
A selection of questions for answer in print will 
Questions must absolutely be confined to 
Where answers by mail are desired a stamped 


This is imperative. 


Where the Garden of Eden Was 
What is the most definite location ever authorita- 
tively affixed as the spot where the Garden of Eden 
was supposed to have been ?—L. D. 


© The mention in Genesis of the Euphrates as one 


of the rivers surrounding the Garden makes it cer- | 


tain that it must have been near that famous river; 
the question is, whether near its source or its mouth. 
Modern research has shown that the plain of 
Babylonia was called ‘* Edin,’’ and that near the 
ancient city of Eridu, not far from the mouths of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, according to tradi- 
tion stood a sacred tree, which marked the centre 
of the earth, and inspired oracular knowledge. 
Modern scholars find a strong Babylonian element 
in Genesis, and do not hesitate to say that the story 
of Eden is based on this tradition. Accordingly 
they place the Garden near the mouths of the 
rivers, and not among the mountains of Armenia. 
This location is fixed as authoritatively as any. 
nn. &. & 


Clyde Fitch as a Dramatist 


Wherein lies the success of Mr. Clyde Fitch asa 


dramatist ?— v. 


@ First, he has taken the time and the trouble to 
learn his trade; and he is able now to tell a story 
on the stage so as to arouse the interest of his audi- 
ence. Second, he is a keen observer of life and 
character here in America, and he is able to re- 
produce these ingeniously and effectively in the 
theatre. Third, he has revealed of late an increas- 
ing power of presenting character at the moment of 
crisis; and this is an essential quality of the true 
dramatist. For its dexterity, and for its depth, also, 
the third act of ‘‘ The Girl with the Green Eyes” 
deserves very high praise. B.M. 


The Greatest Music Ever Written 
What is the one greatest musical composition 
ever written, judged on musical grounds? Is it not 
Handel’s oratorio of ‘‘ The Messiah ’’ ?—c. 


Cc This question cannot beanswered. There is no 
such thing as the one greatest musical composition. 
Handel’s ‘* Messiah’’ is no greater than Schubert’s 
song, ‘* Der Erl-K6nig,’’ and that song is no greater 
than Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. Wagner’s 
‘* Tristan und Isolde’’ is no greater than Bach’s 
‘* Christmas Oratorio.’’ In other words, composi- 
tions in entirely different classes cannot fairly be 
compared. You cannot decide between the compar- 
ative merits of a song and a symphony, a piano 
sonata and an opera. So far, however, as ‘* The 
Messiah ’’ is concerned, one decision can be made. 
It is not the greatest of musical works, even in its 
own class. Bach’s ‘‘ St. Matthew Passion ”’ is the 
greatest of all works in the oratorio form. Judged 
on strictly musical grounds, the same composer’s 
B-minor Mass must also be accorded a position 
before ‘‘ The Messiah.’’ The Handel composition 
makes altogether too many concessions to the 
demands of popular taste to stand the test of inex- 
orable art standards. WF. Me 


The Art Work at the St. Louis Fair 
Does the art work of sculpture at the St. Louis 
Fair show any advance over that at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1893? —S. L. C. 


@ Mr. Lorado Taft, the sculptor, and author of 
the ‘* History of American Sculpture,’’ writes me: 

** The St. Louis Exposition will contain no sculp- 
tural feature as elaborately perfect as the Mac- 
Monnies Fountain at the World’s Fair, Chicago, 
and it is doubtful if either the Louisiana Purchase 
Monument or the Apotheosis of St. Louis, however 
beautiful, will equal in majesty the ‘* Republic ”’ of 
1893, by D. C. French. In spite of these excep- 
tions, however, the approaching display of sculpture 
will, asa whole, far surpass that of eleven years ago. 
Visitors will be surprised not alone at the magni- 
tude and richness of its sculptures but also by the 
number of new men represented there.’’ 

At Chicago there was much work by foreign 
sculptors: at St. Louis the display will be essen- 
tially American, and perhaps the more interesting on 
that account. J. 6. Fea 


Have Dramatic Criticisms Any Weight ? 
Does dramatic criticism affect popular taste? Do 
notices of plays in the newspapers have any weight 
with people ?— B. 


@ Newspaper criticism can help the success of a 
play, and it can hurt it; but all the journals 
united cannot kill a piece or give it life. The 
really potent force in the creation of public opinion 
— in favor of a performance or against it— is the 
impression scattered right and left by those who 
have seen it. B. M. 


What the President Cannot Do 
Is it true that the President of the United States 
cannot go beyond the boundaries of the country 
while he is in office ?— CAPITOL. 


@ There is no actual law to forbid the President 
from leaving the country; and a commentator on the 
Constitution has pointed out that the provision that 
he shall be Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
the Navy might require him to go beyond its bound- 
aries. But for more than a century no President did 
leave the United States, so that a custom which 
has now almost the force of law has grown up 
that a President shall not leave its territory. 
So strong is this that President Arthur, find- 
ing, on one of his hunt- 
ing trips, that he had 
entered Canada, at once 
returned; and that 
President McKinley re- 
fused to cross the bridge 
at El Paso, Texas, be- 


— a 


The ‘ 
would enter Mexican 
___j territory. &.G. B. 
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WHERE CHAUNCEY OLCOTT SPENDS HIS LEISURE DAYS 























‘‘Inniscarra House,’’ at Saratoga Springs, New York, familiarly known as ‘‘The 
— House Turned Round,’’ because the back faces the road. ii 
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The living-room, which is really three rooms in one—a bed- 


The dining-room is finished in blue and white. Mrs. Olcott's 
room, a library and a music-room. 


rare collection of old china adorns the walls. 
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A porch extends the whole length of the house and is cozily 


This is the room in which Mr. Olcott composes a great many 
furnished. Its roof is supported by stately white columns. 


of his Irish songs that are so popular. 
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The Colonial garden of sixteen box-bordered beds. This garden is Mrs. Olcott’s special pride and delight. 
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Strawberry 
Short Cake 


The Advance Guard 
of Delicious 
r— Summer Foods 





Don’t buy it at the 
restaurant nor of 
the baker. With 
Royal Baking Pow- 
der the Strawberry 
Short Cake may be 
made at home easily, 
perfectly. Use either 
of the following re- 
ceipts. The con- 
fection will turn out 


beautiful, appetiz- 


ing,wholesome. Use 
Royal Baking Pow- 
der. Do not use so 
called‘*prepared” or 
“self-raising flour.” 


PLAIN SHORT CAKE 


INGREDIENTS — 1 quart flour, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 2 heaping teaspoons Royal Baking 
Powder, 2 tablespoons butter, 1 pint milk. 


SWEET SHORT CAKE 
INGREDIENTS — 1 quart flour, % cup 


butter, % teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon sugar, 
2 heaping teaspoons Royal Baking Powder, 
milk to make soft dough. 


METHOD — Sift the flour, salt and pow- 
der together, rub in the butter cold; add the 
milk (or milk and sugar), and mix into a 
smooth dough, just soft enough to handle; 
divide in half, and roll out to the size of 
break fast-plates ; lay on a greased baking-tin, 
and bake in hot oven 20 minutes; separate 
the cakes without cutting, as cutting makes 
them heavy. 

Pick, hull, wash and drain, ripe, large, 
berries. Sweeten, spread between layers of 
short cake. Garnish top layer with large 
whole berries, dust with sugar, and serve 
with cream or custard. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 


NEW YORK 







































There are many 
ways of saving 
by covering your 
walls with Sanitas. 
It saves repapering. 
It saves patience. And 
it saves health. It is an 
every-day comfort. . 














A CASE OF 
REPAPERING 


SANITAS 


The Washable Wall Covering 


is applied like paper. You can wash the 
stains off with soap and water. It can be 
used on kitchen walls, hallways or bathroom. 
No woman should select wall covering with- 
out asking to see samples. 
Sold in handsome prints and 
tile effects, plain, varnished 
and glazed with oil 
colors. 











If your department 
store, decorator or oil 
cloth dealer cannot 
supply you, send us 
his name. We will 
see yuu are supplied. 


Standard Table 
Oil Cloth Co. 


320 Broadway 
New York City 





REDUCED RATES on household 

goods to and from Colorado, California, 

Washington and Oregon. Write 

BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
95 Washington St., Chicago 
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Building a 
Fortune 
Together 


Husbands and wives (and single men 
and women as well) are eager appli- 
cants for membership in the CENTURY 
LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB. 'Tis the 
pleasantest way to save money, and at the 
same time secure the best life-insurance. 

If you have not yet applied for mem- 
bership, it must be because you have not 
heard how much it means to you. 

The Club booklets, by word and pic- 
ture, make everything plain. Send for 
them. 


Club Features 


The best policies in one of the strong 
and dependable old-line insurance com- 
panies on small monthly instalments, in- 
stead of all cash down: 

Club rooms in New York for use of 
resident and visiting members: 

Policies handsomely encased in seal 
leather and appropriately inscribed : 

Club emblems in enamel and gold: 

An opportunity for all accepted mem- 
bers to make some extra dollars for them- 
selves: 

Interesting instruction in lifc-insurance 
for all who desire to know how to choose 
wisely and avoid mistakes. 

These things make insurance easy, 
delightful and profitable. The member- 
ships for men, women and young people 
are being rapidly taken. 


HOW TO JOIN 


Write at once for particulars, which 
will be promptly mailed you, In order 
that you may receive complete and per- 
sonal information concerning the excep- 
tional advantages afforded by the CLUB 
plan, please do not fail to answer the two 


following questions iu your first letier. 


Ist. What is your occupation? 
2d. What is the exact date of your birth? 
This will enable the CLUB to make 


you a very definite proposition. Other- 
wise it can't. Address 





Century Life-Insurance Club, Section AA 
5, 7 and 9 East 42nd Street, New York 
RICHARD WIGHTMAN, Secretary 





For June Brides 
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Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


It is to be had of dealers 
only known to sell the 
best. 

Without this trade- 

mark engraved on 

it, no 

piece is 

genuine. HAWKES 





TOLD AD Gold ara, we Navara, 


“A thing of beauty aud a joy forever.” It falls just where you 
want it for the smartest Costumes, Dresses, Waists, Cloaks, etc. 
SAMPLES FREE! 

WM, M. POZ, Department R, 106-112 Spring St., New York 
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She Best Jwo Weeks Oacation 
Sora Family 


TWO EXPERIENCES: ONE IN THE COUNTRY, ONE IN NEW YORK 














AT A COST OF Bight two years ago, when we 
bought a house, a vacation spent 
LESS THAN $19 


in a little hotel in the Adirondacks 

seemed to satisfy every requirement. 
By Ruth Goodnow Keenan But the new home was so greedy for 
every penny of our money that even 
fifty dollars looked like a large sum to us, and we were foolish 
enough to practice the expensive economy of doing without a vaca- 
tion that summer. 

Many times during the ensuing year our folly was made appar- 
ent to us, and by the time the first swelling buds announced the 
approach of another summer our minds held but one thought: how 
we might attain a helpful yet inexpensive vacation. 

At length, by a plan which enabled us to apply that principle 
which to-day is of first importance in the financial world, we solved 
the problem. We formed acombine, and it was settled that in July, 
when my husband, whose work as assistant postmaster confined him 
in a gloomy building, got his vacation, we were to join with two 
other families for a fortnight’s outing at Sylvan Falls. 


eb 


poous eighteen miles south of Potsdam, New York—the nearest 

railway station —the little St. Regis, hurrying northward to pour 
its waters into the broad St. Lawrence, suddenly checks its wild 
career and assumes a calm and pondlike appearance known as the 
stillwater. After nearly a mile of this placid flowing a little 
island blocks its course, and the river tumbles in tiny cascades over 
irregular masses of stones at the right of the island; and at the left, 
by hurling its waters in fury over huge boulders, forms the beautiful 
falls from which the spot takes its name. 

It was on this island, the last one in a group of four, that our 
cottage was located. It was charmingly placed on the head of the 
island, where the view was exceptionally fine. 

Nature meant this spot to be a family summer resort, and with 
an astuteness which would have well become an _ experienced 
hotelkeeper, she was lavish with her attractions. 

For the men she provided good fishing and hunting, and for them 
it was enough. 

To please the ladies she refused not the aid of man in making 
charming little trails through the woods. 

But walking was not our only diversion. There was bathing and 
plenty of boating; there were balsam pillows to be made and dainty 
maidenhair ferns to be transplanted for next winter’s window- 
garden; the woods were rich with spruce and princess pine, birch 
bark, wintergreen, sarsaparilla and mint to be gathered for their 
medicinal value, and always during the long afternoons there was 
the cool piazza with its comfortable chairs. 

Nor were the children forgotten. For them a deep cave was hol- 
lowed out of warm, golden sand. Pools of water on the flat rocks 
above the falls afforded a safe wading-place, and the stillwater was 
full of fish which even little fishers could catch. 

All these pleasures we shared in common with the guests at the 
small hotel located just across from us on the main shore, but it 
was the joys of our triple housekeeping that made this outing 
memorable. 

There were ten of us in the party—three men, three women, 
three children —one in each family —and a dog. 

The cottage we occupied belonged to one of the party. It con- 
tained a bedroom, dining-room and kitchen downstairs, and two 
bedrooms upstairs, and was furnished with all the necessities for 
simple housekeeping. We brought with us only our bed and table 
linen, pillows, knives and forks. 

We were nine miles from the nearest town, so we made out our 
list of groceries with much care. It included potatoes, beans, white 
and graham flour, coffee, sugar, rice, baking powder, maple syrup, 
eggs, canned vegetables, cheese, macaroni, salt pork for frying the 
trout, pickles, olives, popcorn, butter, pepper and salt, and a good 
supply of fresh fruit. Milk and bread we bought at the hotel. 

Since we lived mostly outdoors our housework was not arduous. 


& 


SUALLY on pleasant days the men arose at five o’clock, and, 
taking a luncheon with them, started off for an all-day fishing 
trip. They could catch trout just below the falls within fifteen 
minutes’ walk from the cottage, but they preferred to rise at un- 
earthly hours, to row several miles up the river, tramp several more 
over the roughest of mountain trails, force their way through thickets, 
and wade all day, waist or ankle deep, in the ice-cold mountain 
brooks. Truly, to catch the fish is not all of fishing. 

At one o’clock we who were left behind repaired to the kitchen, 
selected what we wished and ate it indoors or outside. 

In the late afternoon the men would appear, tired but happy, their 
baskets heavy with fish and their appetites abnormally sharpened. 

Then was served the important meal of the day, with a huge platter 
of delicately browned trout as the principal dish. 

After dinner, when the dishes were washed and the children tucked 
into bed, we completed the day by sitting on the piazza, and while 
the huge campfire cast long fingers of light all about us we told 
stories and sang songs until the after-dinner cigars were burned out 
and tired heads were nodding from weariness. 

So all too rapidly the swift days flew by, and we were home again. 

‘“ Was it a successful vacation?’’ asked my husband. 

“Show me first your account-book,’’ I replied, and we studied it 
together. It read as follows: 

Lavery OM .. «240. Rae RWakHrteknesdond $50Rbe Ss ERERE KOKCdS $6.50 
One-third grocery bill .......... cehcallins dake vaaseh OC RRaNee ceeds 6.48 
One-third bill at hotel 





ED gacawes cas sctackiw tne ve latebes $18.13 


The last requirement was fulfilled and the vacation pronounced a 
success. 

















A VACATION IN (“mcosine New York for a fort- 
night’s vacation—there were 
NEW YORK 


three of us—we rented a friend’s 

three-room studio during her August 
By Mrs. George Archibald Palmer outing, paying one dollar a day with 

use of gas range. Milk cost eight 
cents daily, and ice five cents. Prices at a near-by grocery store were 
higher than at home, but far cheaper for us than hotel bills. Qur 
staples were tea, coffee, fresh eggs, good bread, butter, wafers, fruit 
and the like. Infrequent chops and delicatessen goods were our 
luxuries, and variety mainly depended on certain twists that enter- 
tainingly readjusted our kaleidoscope of food combinations. 

Warned that metropolitan excursions were expensive we vowed 
allegiance to the elevated trains and street cars. Our guide-book 
and the policemen did the rest. 

Our first day’s trip was to Grant’s Tomb and thereabouts, costing 
thirty cents to One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street and back. 

Next day cost no more. Visiting the Battery attractions, we spied 
a row of immigrant homes and visited one. The superintendent 
received us cordially, showed us the house, the bright bay from its 
roof, and invited us to accompany her to Ellis Island on the 
Government barge. Thistrip of extraordinary interest gave us clear 
views of Governor’s and Bedloe’s Islands, Bartholdi’s statue and the 
great city’s strange skyline. Our privileges this day cost thirty cents 
in fares—the barge ride free. 

At Tarrytown we saw Sunnyside; Irving’s grave; Helen Gould’s 
house and grounds; exterior and interior of the old church, 1699, where 
Ichabod Crane led the singing; the monument marking Andre’s 
capture; the house of Frederick and Catherine Philipse. This trip 
also gave us excellent views of Riverside Drive, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Monument, Grant’s Tomb, the Palisades, Edwin Forrest’s former 
home, and several historic towns through which we passed by trolley. 
Expenses, to pier and return, thirty cents; Yonkers and return by 
boat, one dollar and twenty cents; trolley to Tarrytown, one dollar 
and thirty-five cents; carriage fare, one dollar and fifty cents; to 
Yonkers by railroad, sixty-six cents. Time, one day. 


mn 


O ASBURY PARK from the Battery, across the bay into Shrews- 
bury River to Pleasure Bay, was a fine ride. Thence we took 
trolley to Asbury Park. Round-trip tickets eighty cents apiece. 
From our inexpensive rooms in a small house at Bradley Beach we 
took near-by trolley cars to Asbury Park and Ocean Grove. We 
walked leisurely about both places, not omitting the Auditorium 
services, evening attractions of pavilions and boardwalks, or the 
bazars. As seaside visitors from Saturday noon to Monday night 
Long Branch and Belmar let us ride through them, and as we steamed 
toward New York we enjoyed the excitement of viewing Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s yacht, Erin, the Reliance, Shamrock and numerous attend- 
ant boats, lying at anchor. Boat and car fares for this trip were 
three dollars and seventy-five cents. 

In Central Park on two free days we visited the Museum of Art. 
We saw the Obelisk and the Museum of Natural History. 

On Fifth Avenue we saw residences of famous people, St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, the Archbishop’s residence, Lenox Library, club houses 
and hotels. In the City Hall were treasures of portraits and historic 
furniture. We attended services at Trinity Church and wandered 
through its churchyard. All the prominent newspaper offices we saw, 
and went from cellar to roof of an immense publishing house. The 
Tombs, Appellate Court, Grace Church, St. Paul’s Chapel, Columbia 
College, hospitals, parks and squares wesaw. At Fordham we visited 
the Poe cottage, Barry Gray house, Gouverneur Morris’s house and 
St. John’s College. Two hours were given to Wall Street. At 
Weehawken we saw the dueling ground of Hamilton and Burr. 

When distant from our apartments we sometimes lunched at restau- 
rants on the European plan. Our food was simple, but good and 
appetizing, with one exception. Soup and rolls with tea or coffee, 
cocoa, sandwiches and fruit; these sufficed for the refreshment of 
pilgrims. The cost was fifty, sixty-five and seventy-five cents for 
three. Occasionally we carried luncheon, if sure we could take it 
inconspicuously. Usually we ate ‘‘ at home.”’ 

On the day of final accounting we found that board and rent had 
cost us $27.85. Six times we had enjoyed the hospitality of friends. 
All expenses of carriage, from arrival to departure, reached the sum 
of $16.73. Total, $44.58— $14.86 apiece. For this expenditure we 
had ridden by steamer four times on the bay and Hudson River; had 
seen six seaside resorts; had ridden in trolley cars through miles of 
beautiful New Jersey and Hudson River scenery. We had seen 
scores of spots rich in patriotic and personal associations. We had 
become familiar with many famous streets in our greatest American 
city. We were never overdone by heat, exertion or excitement. So 
far as possible we spent nothing beyond our needs, yet we never 
felt the pinch of undue denial at table or in traveling facilities. 
Uninterrupted by bad weather or indisposition, each of the fourteen 
days yielded recreation, entertainment and instruction. We liked 
the same things, agreed as to times and places, retired temperately 
at nine o’clock, slept luxuriously until eight, and were always 
ready for the next thing. 

Those who had prophesied that a New York vacation would wear 
us out saw us return with renewed strength, high spirits and a firm 
conviction that there couid be no better way to do it. 


A NEW FEATURE FOR CHILDREN AND THEIR MOTHERS 


For next month The Journal has something new for the children after school 
closes, which means no end of “ good times.”? It has scurried all over America 
and found some new “ good times ”’ for them —** good times ”’ that other children 
have tried and been delighted with. These The Journal is going to tell about. 
The children are sure to be pleased, and mothers will find for the first time the 
problem solved of how to amuse the children during the long vacation. There 
will be a series of ten articles, and they will tell, among other things, about 

A Farm on a Table Driving a Bantam Rooster 


A Bicycle Boat A County Fair for Children 
A Vacation Trip at Home A Camp of Dolls 
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Home Journal for June 1904 


“Khe Best GJwo Weeks Oacation 


fora Girl 


HOW GIRLS WITH LITTLE MONEY ENJOYED THEIR HOLIDAYS 


A City Park Vacation 
By Blanche Cushing 


E WERE working-girls living in the city 

of Chicago, and for three years we had 
labored and lived within its busy limits. We 
were strangely unfamiliar with any save the 
business portion and our own immediate 





surroundings. The change which is_ so 
desirable in the summer we found was 
obtainable within our own city at a trifling 
cost. For our vacation we decided to change 
our boarding-place for one near Jackson 
Park, and our days were to be passed en- 
tirely in outdoor pastimes. The total cost 
for each one was to be twenty dollars. 

We secured board at six dollars a week, 
with the privilege of using the cozy sitting- 
room and delightful veranda of the house. 
It was also arranged that a luncheon be pro- 
vided daily, as this would enable us to remain 
away the entire day, returning only in time 
for the usual seven o’clock dinner. Eight 
dollars for car fare, bonbons, étc., proved 
ample for our whims and fancies. 

The days spent under the trees, little pic- 
nics and a variety of amusements were a 
daily surprise and pleasure. We did a little 
sightseeing also. 


By Way of the Trolley Cars 
By Eleanor Stewart 


OUR of us started out one morning to go 
most of the way by trolley from New 
York to Boston. One of our party was 
elected captain of the trip. To save confu- 
sion she paid all the fares, and each night we 
had a settlement, sothings ran very smoothly. 
Arriving at Bridgeport, after a sail up the 
Sound at a cost of fifty cents, we took a 
trolley car for New Haven, and found it a 
most exhilarating ride. It cost twenty-five 
cents. Being hungry, we at once decided 
upon a good dinner, and the hotel looked so 
inviting that we decided to remain for the 
night. Our bill was three dollars apiece for 
two meals and a night’s lodging. 

The next day we went out to look at the 
city, and also to visit Yale. At noon we took 
the train to Wallingford, which cost us twenty- 
five cents apiece—the only break in the trol- 
ley line. The end of that day found us at 
Springfield, and settled for the night at the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

At Hartford we stopped long enough to 
refresh ourselves with a most delicious 
“college ice.’’? Our trolleying from Wal- 
lingford to Springfield cost us eighty cents. 

The next morning we checked our belong- 
ings at the railroad station for the day, that 
we might be perfectly free. We then took 
the car for Holyoke, where we changed for 
Mount Tom, the highest peak in that part 
of Massachusetts. From its summit, which 
we climbed by means of the Mountain Rail- 
way, we had a most beautiful view of the 





Connecticut Valley. At the foot of the mount- 
ain we took a car for Northampton. From 
Northampton we went to Amherst, seeing the 
various college buildings on the way. 

Most of the trip back to Springfield was 
beautiful, for we were up among the mount- 
ains, where one would hardly believe it 
possible to travel on an electric road. We 
passed Mount Holyoke College. 

From Springfield we pushed on to Ware. 
That evening we each returned to the captain 
two dollars and forty cents, the expense of 
our day’s outing, including our dinner and 
also the eighty-five cents we paid to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association for 
our night's lodging and two meals. 

The following day we started for Boston, 
stopping for luncheon at Worcester. We 
secured rooms in a Boylston Street hotel and 
paid for our meals separately, getting them 
wherever we chanced to be. After spending 
four fascinating days in the city we took to 
the ‘‘trolley’’ again and started one after- 
noon for Gloucester, where we contemplated 
spending the night. We were taken to East 
Gloucester, where we rested until it was time 
to return home, which we did entirely by rail. 

Our expenses from Ware till we reached 
New York amounted to about twenty-eight 


dollars. Less than forty dollars would cover 
the entire trip. 


Two Weeks on a Farm 
By Carrie A. De Nike 


IX congenial spirits—three school- 
teachers, a bookkeeper, an artist and a 
druggist —decided to spend their vacations 
on a farm, and negotiations being entered 
into for an empty farmhouse early in the 
season, by the middle of July everything was 
in readiness for the long-talked-of vacation. 
‘Our House’’ already contained ten chairs, 

a table and a few dishes, and one of the 
neighbors agreed to put in an old-fashioned 
elevated oven stove. Each member of the 
party brought a plate, knife, fork, two 
spoons, a cup and saucer, glass, napkin, 
towel, sheet, blanket, sofa-pillow and pillow- 
case. Three ticks were secured for beds, to 
be filled with straw obtainable at a neighbor- 
ing farm. We also made arrangements for 
cream, milk, butter, eggs and fresh vege- 
tables, and a small load of soft wood from a 
near-by mill. Other articles necessary were 
a tablecloth, sugar-bowl and cream-pitcher, 


teapot, coffee-pot, cooking utensils, two or 





three basins, dish-towels and dish-cloths. 
Pans for dish-washing, and a few other things, 
were secured from a near-by farmhouse. 

Fishing tackle was also procured, as the 
house stood near a creek that abounded in 
edible members of the finny tribe. 

Groceries and provisions were procured 
before our departure, and the merchant 
shipped them for us by freight prepaid. 

Eight loaves of bread, four dozen cookies 
and a quantity of salad dressing were con- 
tributed to our supplies. 

After a railroad journey of half an hour 
from our own town of Salamanca, New York, 
and a drive of two miles through a pretty 
farming country on a hayrack, surrounded 
by our goods and chattels, ‘‘ The Hungry 
Six’’ found themselves at their lodge. The 
party was divided into three groups of 





two members each —a ‘‘ head cook’’ and a 

‘* helper ’’— and these three divisions did the 

cooking and housework on successive days. 
The following is an account of expenses: 





5 pounds flour......$0.15 1 pound rice. . «$0.10 
Box pepper ........ 10 2 pounds codfish. . . 24 
eae 5 3 pounds beans..... 15 
8 pounds sugar..... 43 Box cocoa........... 25 
6 candles............ 35 Box biscuits.. . 
Kitchen soap....... 5 Box salted wafers .. 15 
Box matches. ...... 5 Boxcrackers....... 10 
3 pecks potatoes.... 1.00 Idozenlemons...... 20 
3 pounds loafsugar. 21 % pound tea........ 25 
Package macaroni. 10 3canscorn.......... 30 
Package cornstarch 8 3canssalmon........ 
1 bottle olives ...... 25 Fresh vegetables... 35 
3 dozen pickles..... aa eee 40 
2 boxes sardines... 35 1 package ofa cereal 15 
2 cans dried beef.. 50 3 loaves bread...... 21 
1% pounds coffee. 48 Rent of house....... 3.00 
2 pineapples........ 20 Transportation to 
Oranges....... co. and from station 3.50 
6 cucumbers........ 25 Drive downriver ... 1.50 
4 ham pry 7o Cartage for trunks... 1.00 

% pounds cheese... 35 Rent of stove........ 50 
pip Hs bacon ....... 50 Wood..... 50 
1 dozen bananas.... 25 6 railroad fares, 63 sa . 3.78 
3 cakes... ----. 60 Fresh meat. iases, 
Wood alcohol...... 10 7 pounds butter...... 1.47 
6 dozen eggs. ..... 1.02 1 pound posmess —— 10 
2 pounds salt pork.. 20 4 quarts milk. ie 
14 pints cream ..... 1.40 

30.15 


Groceries on hand which we sold at the end 
re eer ee 40 





, EEE Tee eT Ter TTT es 


Many pleasant hours were spent in the 
woods near by gathering flowers, taking pic- 
lounging. 


tures, picnicking and Another 





diversion was a straw ride down the river. A 
few of the more venturesome walked to the 
village and back. Whena rainy day camea 
crackling wood fire was started, and we all 
gathered in the old kitchen for a jolly time. 
After a most delightful two weeks we 
went back to our labors with renewed 
strength, and with the feeling that, if possible, 
we would repeat the experience next summer. 
Awarded the Prize in The Journal’s Competition. 


Forty Girls on a Sailing Party 
By Alice Pearson 


ORTY girls, including chaperons, passed 
one of the brightest and happiest vaca- 
tions sailing on the Great Lakes and among 
the: Thousand Islands. The idea originated 
among ten breadwinners, and each one had 
the privilege of asking 
three friends. 

A large sailing schooner 
was chartered from 
Toronto, and each girl 
brought her own blankets, 
pillows, towels and a little 
basket of dainties. Five 
dollars a week was paid 
by each one into the hands 
of one of the chaperons, 
who was the “‘ ship’s pur- 
ser,’’? thus making two 
hundred dollars a week, 
which paid for the rent of 
the schooner and the wages 
of the cook and captain. 
The girls shared in the 
housekeeping duties. 
We had all the fish we 
wanted, and quantities of 
vegetables and fresh fruit that we bought in 
Ontario towns along the way. We made the 
deck a bower of beauty with rugs, Chinese 
lanterns, easy-chairs and cushions. 





When the wind failed this jolly party | 
would anchor and proceed to the shore in | 


small boats, where we would have a corn 
roast, potato roast, or make taffy. One 
morning we had a mock wedding on board. 
The cook became anarchbishop Kings and 
queens, princes and princesses tripped gayly 
up and down the deck, wearing the most 
grotesque costumes made of window-curtains, 
golf-capes and scarfs, with crowns of tinsel 
paper. Pen cannot describe the merriment 
which prevailed in various ways throughout 
the entire trip. Weall simply lived in our 
short skirts and jerseys. 

At the end of two weeks it was a very 


bright and happy party of girls that said | 


good-by and departed for their various homes. 


A Mountain Drive 
By Carry Desha Breckinridge 


T WOULD be difficult to convince a party | 


of girls who drove through a portion of 
the Alleghany Mountains that a more delight- 
ful vacation could be planned. There were 
seven of us, including a trusted driver. 

Our conveyance was a large three-seated 
wagon, with a space at the back for our 
luggage. Each of us took a small telescope. 


We wore short skirts, taking with us more | 


presentable costumes to wear when we should 
go to the Springs. There was one cracker- 
box containing granite plates and cups, 
plated knives, forks and spoons, a few cook- 
ing utensils and paper napkins, and another 
box filled with canned goods. 

We left Staunton, Virginia, one ‘bright 
morning in August, and it was well along 
toward afternoon before we found a satisfac- 
tory stopping-place, but when our appetizing 
luncheon was spread, and we were seated ‘by 
a sparkling spring, life seemed well worth 
living. The customary price through this 
section of country is twenty-five cents for 





lodging and twenty-five cents for each meal, 
Our dinner and supper we enjoyed in the 
woods. 

We counted between fifty and sixty varie- 
ties of wild flowers inthis region. The birds 
alone were a delight. 

We had some adventures, but no disastrous 
happenings, and our contentment really over- 
flowed, so filled were we with the pleasures 
of our trip. 

Our expenses were as follows: 


Rent for wagon and horses for two weeks..... $56.00 
Wages for driver.. Rite eh ekdeamnavets 5-00 
Board and feed for horses ..... pica Mere tira ~ 


Toll. 1.29 | 
Board and lody ing, including t ‘that of driver. 54.00 | 


For dinner and supper . er és aie, 





MEE i. 0 ee cwse te 8b thse tonne battens “sete $141.72 


Our route covered 321 miles over a most 
beautiful country full of historic interest. 
From Staunton we went as far north as 
Franklin, West Virginia, then westward as 
far as Dunmore, West Virginia. Continuing, 
we next traveled southward to Natural 
Bridge, Virginia, then home to Staunton. 


HOW 15 GIRLS WENT THROUGH COLLEGE 


Not with money, but without a penny; and through the 
best colleges, too, like Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Bryn 
Mawr, etc. 


present their stories. 


We induced these girls to tell exactly how | 
they did it, and in two complete pages The Journal will 
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Lalifornia's 

finest tribute to 

the dining tables 
of the wor 


is * $7000 


GUARANTEES 


BISHOPS 


CALIFORNIA 
PRESERVES 


ISHOP’S Jellies and Jams 
made from California’s 
finest fruits are guaranteed by 
$1,000 to be absolutely pure 
and free from preservatives or 
substitutes for fruit or sugar. 
Think what this means— 
absolute purity in fruits. Is 
not pure fruit the kind you 
want on your table? Pure 
fruit, thirty different kinds, har- 
vested direct from the glorious 
gardens of California. Justsuch 
fruits as the woman who reads 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
will delight to serve on her 
table. Ask your best Grocer. 


BISHOP & COMPANY 
7th and Alameda Streets, Los Angeles, Cal. 


New York OFFICE 
15 Jay Street 





An absolutely pure 
product of perfect 
apples that retains the 
delicious flavor of the 
fruit itself with the 
piquant and mellow 
zest of added time. 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CARBONATED 
STERILIZED 


Outcalt’s Buster Brown book 
Sree upon application, 


Sold by all grocers. Made and 
guaranteed by 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Sf You are Going Graveling 











kept comparatively cool. When 
the air in the berth is so hot that 
it is hard to go to sleep, partly 
filla rubber water-bottle with ice 











HEN your trunk is brought down 
stairs preparatory to being packed 
have it placed on two strong chairs 
of even height, or on a shirtwaist box. 
This will save a backache, as well 
as prevent scratching your polished floor if 
you happen to have one. Before packing buy 
some cheesecloth and cut it into pieces the 
length of your trunk, and join the breadths 
until they are two or three times its width. 
Have several of these pieces. Fold a gown, 
place it on a piece of cheesecloth, then fold 
the cloth over to fit your trunk exactly. Pin 
atthe ends. If each gown with its belongings 
is done up in cheesecloth in this way one 
after another may be lifted out without dis- 
turbing their folds. 

Shirtwaists may be packed in a somewhat 
similar manner by making large envelopes, 
about eighteen inches by twenty-two, of 
white book muslin. Into each envelope slip 
a single blouse, with stock, belt and pins, 
and label each one. 

A simple device for keeping dresses smooth 
when traveling is to fasten into the inner 
sides of the trunk some common screw-eyes. 
Put them in rows, three or four in a row, and 
have each row about four inches apart. 
Draw strings of tape tightly through these 
eyes, and after a skirt is folded place it in 
the trunk, and, with safety-pins, fasten it at 
each end to the tape. 

Another way to accomplish the same end 
may seem a little more elaborate, but when 
once followed may be used _ indefinitely. 
Nail small strips of laths at each inner end 
of the trunk, and make a frame of laths, 
slightly less than the length of the trunk, to 
rest on the strips. Fit tightly, so as to 
keep it in place. A number of these frames 
may be made for the same trunk, to be 
adjusted in tiers 





Just How to Keep Your Hats Looking Fresh 


N TRAVELING from one place to another 
in summer you may often be at a loss as to 
how to keep your hats fresh, as the tray of a 
trunk is generally crowded with little things. 
Try taking a bandbox with you in this way: 
Cut down the sides of the box at the corners, 
fold, and lay flat on the bottom of the trunk. 
When staying anywhere tie the corners to- 
gether, and you will have a good box for 
your hats. 

A good way to pack hats in the regular 
hat-tray is to bore four holes, one in each 
side, near the corner, and half an inch from 
the bottom. Take four pieces of tape, each 
half a yard long, and after tying a knot in one 
end, run the tape through the holes, leaving the 
knots on the outside of the tray and the loose 
ends inside. Place a hat in the bottom and 
tie the tape ends, which are diagonally op- 
posite each other, together. 


If You Take Medicines Pack Them Carefully 


ACKING medicines and bottles of all sorts 
always has been a problem. 
few new suggestions: 

If going on a short journey put the toilet- 
water, cold cream or such medicines as may 
be needed in small bottles—just enough to 
last for the journey. The little bottles can 
be more easily cared for. An invalid who 
travels yearly from the North to the South 
packs all her medicine-bottles in a tin pail, 
puts the cover on securely, and packs the pail 
among her clothing, making it as secure as 
possible. To prevent leaking a good idea is 
to slip the finger of an old glove over each 
cork and tie it firmly in place. 

Dust-cloths for trunks are useful. They 
may be made of China silk, cheesecloth or 
any washable material. Cut them the length 
and width of the trunk trays. Feather-stitch 
the hems, and use instead of ordinary towels 
or tissue-paper. 


Here area 


Some of the Ways to Keep Comfortable 
O* A LONG journey by train the baggage 

necessary to use on the way may be con- 
fined to a suit-case. In one end of the case 
place a small handbag, or, better still, a small 
basket, containing those articles which must 
be carried to the toilet-room. The basket 
may be taken into the berth, leaving room in 
the suit-case for the traveling blouse and 
other articles of dress. The suit-case will, 
of course, be put under the berth. 

Women will find that wearing a black silk 
mob-cap, or tying a silk handkerchief over the 
head at night on board a train, will save much 
annoyance from cinders or other dust. 

Another good thing to take, if you expect to 
travel all night, is a large square of net or 
muslin to pin against the window-pane of 
your berth. Pull up the shade in the morn- 
ing, and the little contrivance will enable you 
to dress without embarrassment even when 
waiting at stations. 

On a hot night tear off a piece of news- 
paper the size of the pillow and slip the paper 
between the pillow and pillow-case. As 
paper is a non-conductor of heat the pillow is 


water and place beneath the pil- 
low. Turning the pillow so that 
the cool side may come under the neck soon 
induces sleep. 

When traveling in a day coach in summer 
take with you a large square of linen, about 
the size of a carriage robe. It should be 
hemmed, and on one side there should be 
sewed a strip the same length as the sheet 
and two or three inches in width. This will 
slip over the back of the seat like a pocket, 
the remainder making an easily adjusted 
linen cover, which will be found much cooler 
for your head than the dusty plush. 

When writing on the train rest your pad on 
a pillow. The cushion reduces the jar. 

On a long journey over hot, dusty plains, 
or a sandy desert, a moist sponge to breathe 
through will be found a great comfort. It 
may be held in the hand or handkerchief, 
and at night may be fastened around the head. 


To be Remembered When Going Abroad 


MAN who has recently returned from a 
trip abroad advises others to divide their 
baggage into three piles: the daily neces- 
saries, the occasional necessaries, and the 
extras. Use a bag for the first, and either a 
bag or a trunk forthe other two classes. The 
daily bag enables one to be separated for a 
week from the rest of the baggage, which may 
be forwarded from one large place to another. 
When one must depend for several days 
upon hand baggage a Japanese telescope 
basket will be found light in weight and of 
elastic proportions. Line the inside cover 
with some waterproof fabric, and provide 
yourself with three pieces of strong paste- 
board slightly smaller than the bottom of the 
basket. Cover these boards with cloth and 
have a braid loop on the upper side an inch 
from each end, to use in lifting them. Pack 
solidly in layers with the trays between. 

A simple device for an ordinary canvas 
telescope bag is to provide four strips of 
shingles, in length a little less than twice the 
height of the telescope. When the bag is 
being packed these pieces are put in each 
corner, and one may keep on packing as high 
as they stand. Then the top may be tightly 
strapped on, and even the fluffiest garments 
will not be crushed by the top’s settling down 
on them. 

The burden of heavy personal baggage 
may be reduced by having a soft strap with 
a buckle at one énd and a strong hook near 
the middle—the strap to be worn over the 
shoulder and the handle of the bag hung on 
the hook. Grasp the bag with the hand, so 
that it will not impede walking; but when 
necessary the strap will permit the free use of 
both hands without dropping the bag. 


Read These Hints Before Going to Sea 
N AN ocean voyage some advise going 
without asteamer trunk. The objection 
to a trunk is that it is heavy and awkward 
to pull from under the berth. A large tele- 
scope bag and a suit-case may be taken 
instead. Put your shore clothes away in the 
suit-case. Use the two parts of the telescope 
bag as drawers, side by side, under the berth. 
In one put deck clothes; in the other, night 
clothes in the daytime and day clothes at night, 
besides a box of stocks, handkerchiefs and 
small belongings. For your hat provide a 
large bag and tie it to the ceiling. Havea 
wall pocket for toilet articles. 

A useful article on board ship is a bag for 
the steamer chair. A good one may be made 
of denim, nine inches by eleven in size; the 
hem at the opening to be stiffened with 
whalebone. Have an outside pocket, five 
inches square. Tie to the chair with strong 
woolen braid. The bag will hold magazines, 
writing-pad and any odds and ends. The 
pocket is for handkerchief and veil. 

If you are tempted to send a friend a box 
of candy on her departure for Europe try 
sending some acid drops or salted nuts. They 
will remain fresh longer and will taste better 
at sea than the usual bonbons. 


“A Stitch in Time Saves Nine” 


O SAVE trouble in packing always keep 
either in your trunk or your bag a list of 
the things which you will probably require. 
Half the labor of packing is saved by know- 
ing exactly what you have to pack; and 
though your wants may vary from time to 
time, the greater number of them will always 
be the same. 

On returning from a trip it is an excellent 
plan to have your trunk repaired if it needs 
attention, and thoroughly cleaned before it is 
put away. Place in it those articles which 
you use only when you go away, and have 
them all put in order. Your next trip may 
come unexpectedly, and you will be glad to 
be spared any thought of these necessities. 

It is a good idea to tack two cards on the 
outside of your trunk, one over the other: the 
under one bearing your home address, the 
upper one that of the place to which you are 
going. When the time for repacking comes 
you have only to tear off the upper card. 


FORTY PRACTICAL LITTLE HINTS SENT TO THE JOURNAL 
BY WOMEN WHO HAVE TRAVELED 


A Few Little Things that Count 
OME little toilet hints for travelers may 
not come amiss. For example, instead 
of carrying about wet washcloths cut a num- 
ber of squares from old woven underwear, 
and after using one for a washcloth throw it 
away. 

A mitten made of outing flannel may be 
slipped on the hand and used to wipe dust 
from shoes. The space it will occupy in the 
bag never will be missed. 

If a small bottle of alcohol, a ‘‘silk’’ 
sponge and several pieces of clean blotting- 
paper are carried in your bag it will bea 
simple matter to remove a greasy or sticky 
spot from your clothing. Place the blotter 
under the spot and apply the alcohol with 
the sponge. The dirt will be carried through 
and absorbed by the blotter. 

Few things cause more annoyance than the 
loss of a tip from a shoestring. Put a tiny 
tube of paste in your bag, and if you do lose 
a tip moisten the end of the string with a bit 
of paste, and twist it. When dry it will 
have formed into a fine point. 

A package of white absorbent antiseptic 
cotton will be found useful in many ways 
when traveling. For children it may be used 
for handkerchief, washcloth or towel, and 
then thrown away. 
sickness it will be found invaluable. 


When traveling across the alkali plains do | 


not use water on the face, but use, instead, 
cold cream rubbed well into the skin and 
then wiped off with a clean cloth. 
advice applies to travelers through the 
Yellowstone Park, where two veils, one of 
white chiffon, the other of brown, will be 
needed to protect the face during the all-day 
drives. 

Unfortunately, few people are proof against 
tired and blistered feet when sightseeing. 
One experienced traveler advises that a cake 
of pumice-stone soap, the kind the cook uses 
in the kitchen, be carried in every bag, and 
after bathing the feet at night the soap be 
rubbed all overthem. Soaping the inside of 
the stocking with a thick lather before start- 
ing for a day’s tramp is said by another man 
to prevent the feet from blistering. 

For that well-known ache in the legs after 
a day spent in sightseeing or climbing mount- 
ains, or even from continuous riding in the 
cars, try rubbing the limbs well with turpen- 
tine upon retiring. Some people have found 
this to be a magical remedy. 


Simple Remedies When You are Ill 


OME of the following remedies may prove 
beneficial for car-sickness. It must be 
remembered, however, that what one person 
may have found invaluable may not always 
have the same good effect on another. 

Foremost is the old-time remedy — lemon- 
juice. Ifthisistaken freely, undiluted, it will 
usually prove a preventive. Another remedy 
is clam-juice. Cool the juice with ice and 
drink as much as desired. Tablets of black 
licorice and pieces of cinnamon bark are also 
recommended. If thin smoked beef is put in 
the oven until crisp, and a piece taken at 
intervals during the journey, it may prevent 
sickness. Lying down ina berth ina sleeper 
may cause sickness, whereas one may not be 
affected if only slightly reclining. 

For sea-sickness nibbling cloves is warmly 
advocated; also inhaling vinegar. An old 
remedy is to place a sheet of writing-paper 
against the stomach. 

In case of a sick headache on board either 
boat or train an ice-bag often will bring relief. 
A little silk or mohair bag, lined with rubber 
cloth, and having a drawing-string, may be 
tucked in one corner of your bag for this 
emergency. 

A sick headache is often caused when 
traveling by inability to get meals at the 
usual time. Not many people know that a 
few raisins carried in a tiny box and eaten 
from time to time often will avert a head- 
ache. Raisins contain a great deal of nour- 
ishment. 

The practice of eating sweet milk chocolate 
when meals are delayed is becoming almost 
universal. 

To allay thirst when there is no water, or, 
at least, no good water, to be obtained, a cube 
of sugar soaked in lemon-juice is excellent. 
Lemons are valuable traveling companions. 
Sweetened lemon-juice added to water is 
much better for drinking than plain water 
on boats or trains. 

For toothache, rubbing the gum with qui- 
nine, in powdered form, is recommended. 
The powder should be held in the mouth as 
long as possible. 

To remove a cinder from the eye the inser- 
tion of a flaxseed almost always will prove 
efficacious. 

Candles and a box of safety matches are 
often friends in need, and it is a good plan to 
include them in one’s baggage, especially 
when traveling abroad. 


A NUMBER OF HINTS JUST AS GOOD AS THESE 


Some better, will be given in next month’s Journal: all about 
traveling, and covering such knotty little points as the care 
and amusement of children, comfortable dress for women, 
what to do on steamships, in sleeping-cars, etc. 

Send us 50 cents, in stamps, now, and we’ll send you The 
Journal for the rest of 1904. 


In case of accident or | 


The same | 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
TOILET POWDER 


costs a little more than the many worthless and 
dangerous imitations—but there’s a reason for it. 
Insist on getting the genuine, with MENNEN’S 
face on top of box. 
Sold everywhere. or sent by mail for 25c. 
Sample Free. Mention this magasine 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 100 Orange St.. Newark. N. J. 
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JIf You are Going to Stay at SCome |-T, 
LY | g y _ 








4 The first morning after the idea 
occurred to me on my way to the 
office I noticed eight different 
varieties of trees: the silver-leaf 
maple, Norway maple, button- 
wood, poplar, tulip tree, honey 
locust, American elm and Camper- 
down elm. I took specimens of 








With Love, a Maid and $15.00 


, JHEN the subject of vacation was dis- 
| cussed last summer we realized that 
*, we could not indulge to any extent 
in an expensive one. We had been 
improving our cottage, and could 
afford to spend but fifteen dollars above our 
regular expenses. We have two children— 
a boy of two and a baby girl three months old 
—and so we finally decided to remain at home. 
The length of my husband’s vacation was two 
weeks. Ihad been doing my own housework, 
and one of the first things I did after we had 
decided to stay at home was to engage a maid 
for the two weeks. Through a friend I was 
able to secure for part of each day a very 
good girl for two dollars and a half a week. 
My friend and her husband took their dinners 
out, so that they needed the girl only for 
breakfast and morning work. Ellen (the 
maid) agreed to come to me every morning at 
ten. This enabled her to finish my morning 
work and prepare luncheon, as well as to 
remain late in the evening if necessary. 

We had acovered porch running the length 
of the back of the house which my husband 
had screened. It made a very good place 
fur our babies to play. 

We were obliged to fence off our back yard 
from the front as a safeguard for our little 
boy against the danger of the street cars that 
passed our house. 

On one side of our yard we stretched a wire 
netting and planted sweet peas for a hedge. 
At the other side we used netting and nastur- 
tiums, and made a gate of half a door which 
had been left after some remodeling had been 
done on our cottage. 

In a shaded corner we had a luxuriant fern 
bed. Our pansy bed was beautiful. 

Two years before we had planted two 
cherry trees and a peach tree at the rear of 
our yard. They made a pretty background 
and shut off a view of the alley. 

Weraised fresh lettuce and radishes for our 
table use. Between the trees and the fence 
our little boy had a sand pile. 

The yard was made still more inviting 
with two benches, a couple of chairs, and a 
hammock stretched from a corner of the 
house to an ailantus tree at the edge of the 
yard. One of the benches was made by my 
husband out of old door casings. I had quite 
a ‘number of pretty pillows, too, made of in- 
expensive materials and stuffed with cotton 
from a worn-out comfortable. 

We put a table on the porch, and ate nearly 
all our meals there during our vacation time. 
We chose half-past seven as our breakfast 
hour, one o’clock for luncheon, and seven for 
dinner. My husband and I arose at six each 
morning and had a quiet hour before our 
children were awake, working in our yard 
and among our flowers. Wealsoread a great 
deal during this delightful morning hour, and 
I frequently did fancy-work while my 
husband read aloud. Indeed, we revived 
much of the charm of our courtship days. 

Ellen proved to be a faithful nurse to our 
children, too; so we were able to accept 
invitations to dine with our friends and to 
indulge in many outings which had before 
been impossible. My husband is a tennis 
enthusiast, and we spent some afternoons 
with our friends at different clubs. 

We had guests many times for luncheon 
and for dinner, and several times my hus- 
band’s friends dropped in for breakfast on 
their way to business. Our flowers decorated 
our house and table beautifully. 

Being relieved of the housework I was able 
to keep myself and my babies prettily dressed 
all the time in dainty summer clothes. 

The health of our family is usually good, 
but it was never better than last summer 
owing to our open-air manner of living, the 
relaxation, and the simple pleasures we 
enjoyed. Wecould hardly realize that fifteen 
dollars —five dollars to Ellen and ten dollars 
for outings and entertaining our friends— 
could have secured us so much pleasure. 

Mrs. H. H. BREWSTER. 
Awarded the Prize in The Journals Competition. 





A Summer with the Trees 


HE problem which confronted me was a 
difficult one. I was a bookkeeper in a 
large city, and my usual vacation allowance 
of three weeks had been used in the early 
part of the year in nursing a dear sister 
through a critical illness. The same cause 
had exhausted my winter's savings and left 
me in debt, so that when summer came I 
could not go away. I lived in a flat, and so 
could not dig in the garden or lie in a ham- 
mock on the veranda. 

As I meditated on the situation I looked 
about me and thought of trees, of which rare 
varieties could be found in the parks and pri- 
vate grounds, and that to observe and study 
them would require no outlay. I therefore 
concluded that my nearest approach to a 
mountain trip would be a summer with the 
trees in my own city. 


the leaves, and with the help of 
a volume on trees, obtained from 
the library, I identified all of them. The 
hunt became fascinating. On Saturday after- 
noons I visited the woods in the suburbs and 
studied the native trees. I preserved speci- 
mens of the leaves by pressing them between 
blotters in a copy-press, and fastening them 
to sheets of Manila paper eight inches by ten 
in size, to be later tied together in book form. 
The cost of the paper, ten cents, and fifty 
cents’ worth of car tickets comprised my 
vacation expenses. 

The superintendent of the Botanical Garden 
gave me valuable suggestions for my study, 
and told me many stories concerning local 
trees of historical and personal interest. I 
met others interested in the same line, who 
aided me with the results of their experience. 
In the Public Library I found much outdoor 
literature to read of which I had been ignorant 
previously. 

One Sunday afternoon was spent in an 
absorbing search for trees whose names are 
mentioned in the Bible. I was rewarded by 
finding cedars of Lebanon, oaks of Bashan, 
olives of the Garden, and many others. 

My daily walks to the office were no longer 
monotonous, for there was always something 
new to watch in the developing buds, the 
ripening fruit, or the changing tints of the 
leaves of the trees. Sometimesa particularly 
noble tree demanded a greater recognition 
than the preservation of a single leaf, so I 
revived my old-time love of sketching, and 
before the season was over my sketch-book 
received many additions. 

At the end of the summer my long walks in 
the open air had refreshed and invigorated 
me. I had increased my knowledge of bot- 
any, drawing and literature, had formed 
several friendships of a more enduring nature 
than the ordinary summer associations, and 
was on terms of intimacy with seventy-eight 
different varieties of trees. 

HARRIET A. FELLOwS. 


We Two and Our Little Trips 


NE day my husband came home sad at 
heart, for on account of the absence of 
some of the assistants at the office he would 
be unable to leave business except for an 
hour or so earlier than usual each day, and 
the summer trip we had planned must be 
given up. I did considerable thinking that 
night, and in the morning decided that we 
would try taking a vacation at home. 

The first day my husband came home early 
we started right after dinner for a three 
hours’ drive. We were in time to seea beau- 
tiful sunset. Oh, how we did enjoy that 
drive —the first we had taken that year! 

The next day, after attending to my house- 
hold duties, which I planned should be as 
light as possible, both in the house and for 
our table, I hung our hammock on our shady 
piazza, and started to enjoy my new book 
that I had intended to read while away from 
home. That afternoon, right after dinner, 
we took a trolley ride for a distant park, and 
on the lake adjoining the park we hired a 
boat for three hours, and watched another 
glorious sunset on the water. 

Another afternoon, about five o’clock, I met 
my husband at the store, and we took a trolley 
ride into the country; then a few moments’ 
walk through a shady glen, which brought us 
toalovely picnic spot. We wandered around 
in the woods, gathering ferns and daisies with 
all the happy abandon of children. 

After a light luncheon on Sunday evening 
we began reading a new book, and became so 
interested that we decided to remain at home 
the next evening and continuethe story. We 
could hardly choose which days were the 
best, but we decided upon a sailing trip the 
next day in a naphtha launch. 

How rich and happy we felt! We bought 
some new books and took similar enjoyable 
trips during three other weeks of the summer. 

Mrs. B. FRANCIS. 


Happy Hearts and Flowers 


E HAD decided to stay at home, and we 
determined to utilize as far as we could 
every possibility which city life extends. 
Whenever my husband could leave the office 
early in the afternoon out we would go into 
our back yard to dig, plant and hammer with 
downright enjoyment. Our first completed 
labor, after the whitewashing of the fence had 
been done, was the stretching of rows of 
heavy twine about six inches apart, drawn 
taut from the top to the bottom of the fence. 
At the base of every string we planted vines, 
hoping eventually to hide the fence behind 
masses of green. The yard we divided in 
half by a lattice —the lower half being given 
over to the children for perspective gardens 
which were marked out with stakes. Little 
garden tools were provided and alluring 
inducements offered to the most productive 
tiller of the soil. The remaining space in the 
inclosure accommodated a sand pile and a 
hayrick for the children to revel in—and 
they did! 


Overhead we stretched a quantity of wires, 
forming an arbor effect from one fence across 
to the other, over which the side vines could 
be trained, adding privacy and shade to the 
playground. My husband then put up a sort 
of latticework and wires from the fence to 
our porch for additional privacy for us, and 
also for concealing unsightly back views. 
Our yard and porch became a bewildering 
mass of bloom, almost tropical in its splendor, 

In the arrangement of the house simplicity 
prevailed. Matting covered the floors; mir- 
rors were swathed in netting, and the furniture 
and cushions were covered with light mate- 
rials. Rustic stands bore jardiniéres of wood 
ferns, and the fireplace was banked with ferns 
and wild violet leaves massed in a deep pan 
occupying the grate. 

Being unable to afford awnings we substi- 
tuted instead, at the windows on the first and 
second floors, deep garden boxes filled with 
cypress and morning-glory vines. By means 
of mesh wire, supported by fine screws bored 
in the sill work, we arranged framelike set- 
tings around each window, about which the 
vines trailed. The boxes were low enough to 
be included late every afternoon in the gen- 
eral drenching which it was my husband’s 
privilege to bestow upon ‘‘ the vegetation.’’ 

It was hard to say which derived the great- 
est exhilaration from this form of refreshment 
—my husband, the flowers or the children, as 
in warm weather the latter were allowed to 
go scampering around the yard in little over- 


alls, shrieking with delight when subjected to | 


a full stream of the hose, after which they 
were captured, rubbed dry and put to bed. 
We were not lonely. We managed to 
unearth other belated stay-at-homes, and we 
flourished upon picnics, excursions, water- 
melon feasts and jolly ice-cream ‘‘ freezings ’’ 
until we realized with sincere regret that the 
summer was gradually slipping away. 
MARY McKIM MARRIOTT. 


Our Own Home Delighis 


ATHER’S illness last year necessitated a 
family conference for summer plans at 
home, and the result was that my daughter 
and I formed a committee on arrangements 
inside the house, and the two boys of the 
family assumed the charge of the porch, 
yard and garden. Then began the pleasant 
rivalry. The house was made delightful 
with cool mattings and fleecy draperies. The 


boys with the help of a carpenter screened | 


the porch, which was furnished as a summer 
room. Delicious summer drinks were kept 
on ice all the time. 

Thursday evening of each week was known 
as our ‘‘at home’’ night, when little social 
parties were held on the porch, and light 
refreshments were daintily served. 

For Friday evenings outings of some kind 
were planned —a drive or an open-air concert. 


On Wednesday evenings the piano was | 


moved close to the open window, and the young 
people had an impromptu musicale. After the 
musicale there was sometimes given a Chinese 
Feast, when the lights would be covered with 
yellow shades, and the porch made weird and 
fantastic with Chinese lanterns. Tiny rice 
cakes, confections and little cups of tea were 
served at these entertainments, and fire- 
crackers or something equally enlivening 
would finish the program for the evening. 

Monday evening was ‘‘ Mother’s night,’’ 
and she always gave an instructive talk about 
some foreign land, followed by dainty refresh- 
ments suggestive of the country discussed. 

Other treats were varied and unique. And 
so passed the summer—a season begun in 
disappointment and anxiety, but ending in 
happiness, and rich in pleasant associations 
and deeds of loving-kindness. 

ELLA DARLING MCKILLIP. 





Four Pleasing Summer Ideas 


OTANY studies of the things that grow in 
your back yard. 
A reading hour on the porch, or in the 
coolest room, for humorous stories and non- 
sense books. B. S. STICKNEY. 


A Rest CoRNER. Have a comfortable 
couch in some cool, quiet spot, and some easy- 
chairs, then a quantity of books for summer 
reading especially—books of travel, with 
maps, charts and views of the country 
described in a particular volume. 
friends may travel miles at home in this 
way and obtain a valuable knowledge of 


various places which they may hope some 


day to visit. LovuISsE COURSEN. 
A CURTAIN OF SWEET PEAS. 
corners of the porch, from each side of the 
railing, make shelves on which have boxes 
planted with sweet peas. The vines, if 
trained around the posts and part way to the 
front and sides of the porch, will give the effect 
of a draped curtain. B. E. LIVINGSTONE. 


HOW TO BE COMFORTABLE AT HOME: 
MISS PARLOA’S NEW WORK 
Miss Maria Parloa will shortly present in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal two pages crowded full to overflowing with 
little hints telling how to keep house during the summer 


months—little things that mean the difference between a- 


warm and a cool house; easy work and hard labor; a full 
day and a day with an hour of leisure in it, etc. Directly 
following these pages Miss Parloa will present four pages 
edited by her, wherein a score or more of families run their 
homes and live comfortably on incomes from $400 to $1000 
a year-—not a mass of theories, but practical experiences, 
simply told, as helpful pages as this magazine has ever 
printed. 


A party of | 
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Copyrighted 1904, Armour & Company, Chicago. 


ARMOUR’S 
Extract of Beef 


The BRAND that’s in DEMAND 


Some reasons why: 


For quality’s sake 


ae. 


Every little counts 


hana 


Makes both ends meat 


Wana 


Made from the best that’s raised 


Waar 


The quality is always the same — the best 


aes 


There is only one Armour’s Extract of Beef 


Waser 


Reduces table expense several times its cost 


War 


Has that rich, beefy flavor for soups, sauces, 
gravies, etc., distinctively its own 


Wata-ar 


Because those who know what is what ask 
for it 
—- 


Uateat 


If you want the best extract of the best beef 
insist upon ARMOUR’S 


That 


Sold by all Druggists and Grocers 








ARMOUR’S 
Tomato 
Bouillon 


A Tempting Pick-me-up 








When tired and nervous, a cup of hot Tomato 
Bouillon will be found satisfying, quieting 
and refreshing, particularly when served with 
toasted oat-meal crackers, or toasted brown 
bread.. It is recommended for breakfast, 
luncheon, and as a sleeping cup the last 
thing at night, as well as a satisfying food 
where one is dieting. An excellent substitute 
for fresh or canned tomatoes for cooking — 
saves time and trouble. 


Sold by Grocers 


Armour & Company 
CHICAGO 























Prettiest Ghild. 


37 MORE OF THE 112 SELECTED For THE J 
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Omaha, Nebraska y . , Whig Cle! 
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LOIS M. REYNOLDS Nature s best intentions were first consider&, Natu 
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The four large pictures are from drawings by Mr. Russell | 
JOURNAL’S competition. In July we shai give four more dra 
after which will follow reproductions of the twelye life-size 0 
painted, and which are to be presented to the parents of the tw 

FRANCES MUDGE BERNICE R. KALISH JOHN M. HINCKS COURTLAND A. PALMER 

Redlands, California New York City Bridgeport, Connecticut New London, Connecticut 

4 Years 10 months old 7 Years Old 4 Years 6 Months Old 3 Years 6 Months Old 














HELEN M. ZIEGEL 
New York City 
4 Years 9 Months Old 





DONNELL VAN NOPPEN 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
3 Years 11 Months Old 
WALTER RUSSELL 



























HAZEL L. SAYRE, Jersey City, New Jersey 
3 Years Old 


JAMES K. BANNERMAN, St. Louis, Missouri 
12 Years Old 
Intellectual refinement is evident in the construction of this lad’s features. 
Clean-cut, impressive features and a dignified bearing make him appear to 
be fifteen rather than twelve years old, and place him unmistakably in the 
list of most beautiful children. 


This little maid appeals at once to your appreciation of beautifu! form and 
sensitive temperament. She has an unusual mouth, bowed almost to the 
corners. The proportions of the features and their placing in the fine oval 
upon which Nature has constructed the head are especially noticeable 





CHRISTINE WILDMAN 
Leesburg, Virginia 
4 Years 6 Months Old 
































GRACE W. RICH 
Oakland, California 
3 Years Old P 
ELEANOR P. CARMICHAEL 
MARGARET B. HAYES Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Flint, Michigan 1 Year 6 Months Old 
6 Years Old 
" 
4 
PHOTOGRAPH BY GEORGE FP. NORTON 
RUTH C. BROWN ELIZABETH A. MENGEL EDSON LETCHWORTH MARJORIE L. VAUGHAN GEORGE E. HOPKINS 7 
Raymond, Kansas Louisvilie, Kentucky Buffalo, New York Santa Rosa, California Trumansburg, New York 
3 Years Old 4 Years 10 Months Old 4 Years Old 3 Years Old 1 Year Old 
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SIS On wh termined my choice of these children ; 
be intereeting merely as one man’s point of view. 
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S and types if all the conditions of creation could 
duce perfe + forms and types. The conditions, how- 
. Therefore. in searching for beautiful children, | 
proximated perfection. Afterward | allowed personal 

WALTER RUSSELL 
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Tawings by Mr ssell from photographs submitted in THE 
shall give fou: re drawings and thirty-four photographs; 
s of the twelve life-size oil canvases which Mr. Russell has 
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SYLVIA R. LUEBBERT 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


5 Years Old 

















ed to the parent 
RONALD C. MANSON 


Terre Haute, Indiana 
4 Years 8 Months Old 


CATHARINE G. BELL 
Cafion City, Colorado 
5 Years Old 























WEBSTER M. BLAKESLEY 


Rock Island, Illinois 
2 Years Old 





DONNELL VAN NOPPEN 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
3 Years 11 Months Old 














MARY M. NEWHARD, Carey, Ohio 
9 Years Old 

The natural pose of the head of this child suggests a sensitive and refined 

nature, The lines are graceful, the features artistic. The nose particu- 

larly is worthy of comment, as is the contour of the forehead, which 

is more than ordinarily beautiful. 
























ELIZABETH KELLER 
Lexington, Oklahoma 
é 5 Years Old 
CAROLINE COLEMAN 
Burlingame, California 
4 Years Old 
:" 
4 
ae NCO ETERS 
NS VIRGINIA V. HARBAUGH MARION D. PARKER THOMAS C. WASSON 
rk Cleveland, Ohio Waltham, Massachusetts Newark, New Jersey 


2 Years Old 3 Years Old 7 Years Old 

















MARY N. BURKHEAD 
Lexington, North Carolina 


6 Years Old 





MARGARET A, GRIFFITH 
Louisville, Kentucky 
6 Years 6 Months Old 





JANE S. WALKER 
Racine, Wisconsin 
2 Years Old 





MARGARET C, MOIST, East Oakland, California 


4 Years Old 


It would seem that words are unnecessary to make clear the reason for 


choosing this little one. 


Physically and mentally Nature has worked out 


her problem of child construction and succeeded to such an extent that this 





MARIE A. CLARK 
Yuba City, California 
6 Years Old 











MARY WILKES 
Waco, Texas 
4 Years Old 
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child might very justly stand as an ideal for all children. 





LA RETA WOLFE 
Paris, Illinois 
3 Years 6 Months Old 





EVELYN M. HUMPHREY 
Hyde Park, Massachusetts 
13 Years 8 Months Old 
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ORGANS 


IT’S ALL IN THE 


Full, Rich, Swelling 
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Cornish are noted for it. 


Made the best that skill and fifty years’ ex- 








— Va es 
perience combined can dictate. ‘They look mm = 
elegant, they wear a lifetime, they are backed = ste ==: ———— i 
by the strongest guarantee and they are sold = 
for the least money, straight from the fac- 
tory, cash or installments. Born in your "Some 


YOU KEEP THE DEALERS’ PROFITS 


If it’s a GOOD instrument you want, get 
the following FREE: 
The Cornish Plan of saving money in Piano 
and Organ buying. (A Bovk.) 
The Cornish Album —)eautifully elegant 
— showing our tifty styles. 

The Miniature Embossed Pianos and Organs; 
exact reproductions of our masterpieces. 
The 5,000 References, some from jour own 

county, which will prove to you we sell right, 
treat you right, and are ourselves right. 
Either a Piano or Organ for 30 days’ free trial — sent 
as soon as you see our Album and tell us which you 
want. We teach you to play free, and give your 
money back with 6 per cent. interest if the instrument 
is not as represented at the end of a year. 
Can anything be more fair? 
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YANKEE 
GIRL 


A Marvelously 
Inspired Com- 
position by J. B 
Lampe, this 
brilliant and fas- 
cinating March 
Two-Step prom- 
ises to excel in 
popularity this 
famous com- 
poser’s great 


Musical Hits 
Creole Belles —> 
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price from an artistic standpoint. 4¢ dealers or by mail, prepaid. 
Flora-Graphic Art Co., 37 Chandler Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


DING INVITATIONS and Announcements 

printed and en- 

graved. Mg al styles. Finest work and material. 

Too Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, “Wedding Etiquette,"" FREE 


J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. 





HEREAFTER WE SHALL GIVE ONE OR TWO PIECES OF MUSIC IN EVERY ISSUE 


And we shall vary the order: now a two-step: then a waltz: again a song: then a piano piece. We mean now to make not only 


a special feature of music, but in such a pronouncedly original way that THE JOURNAL will become distinctly known for its musical 
contributions. Next month we shall give a waltz and a two-step. 
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A New Love Song Set to the Exquisite Intermezzo from ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana” 


Moy SGeart’s Long Rream of You | 
Words by DWoadeline S. Bridges Dousic by Pietro I7oascagni 


dolce e piano. 
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at a distant point the same as in Boston. 


Send for catalogue and full information. 
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Sold all over the world. 


wart Learn Dressmaking xxx 


Make your own clothes; save bother; dress twice as well for same 























money as now; we teach you how. Also teach professional dress- 
making. Book “A"' and synopsis of Mme. Stevenson's course /ree. 


NAT. COR. SCHOOL OF DRESSMAKING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


SONGS AND 4 pew book by the author of “Let a Little 
Sunshine In." 22 parlor, cradle, 

LULLABIES serious, sentimental and dialect Price Ac 

songs for the home, concert, polite entertainment and encore use. 


CHAS. H. GABRIEL, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A NEW WALTZ AND A NEW TWO-STEP 





Will be in THE JOURNAL next month. The waltz is Mr. A. Baldwin Sloane’s latest, and has all the beauty of his waltz in ‘‘Sergeant 
Kitty.’’ The new two-step, ‘‘ The Commonwealth,’’ by the well-known Chicago composer, Mr. Emil Liebling, promises to be the 
two-step of the season at all summer resorts. Both will be in the next (the July) JouRNAL. 
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&* G6ight @Cttractive Summer MAMishes 


RM Arranged Especially for The Journal by Hester Price 


TOMATO JELLY WITH MAYONNAISE 


MeoeLD tomato jelly in a bowl. Turn out upon a 
bed of lettuce. Scoop out the top of the jelly, 

line the hollow with celery, and fill with mayonnaise. 

Garnish with green peppers and a lettuce heart. 


PORCUPINE APPLES 


Qeeect apples of equal size ; pare, core and cook 

them in syrup. Boil down the syrup; roll the 
apples init. Stud with almonds; fill the centres with 
jelly. Arrange wafers around the edge of the dish. 


A DELICIOUS FRUIT JELLY 
M* one pint of cherry with one of raspberry juice; 
strain, sweeten and make into a jelly with three 
tablespoonfuls of gelatine. When made pour into an 
iced mould. Serve cold with cream and sugar. 


SALMON MOUSSE 


TLL a fish-mould with salmon 
mousse. When thoroughly 
cold unmould the form upon a 
bed of watercress arranged upon 
a platter. Garnish the mousse 
with thin slices of icy cold crisp 
cucumbers, and you wili have a 
most delicious and a most attract- 
ive luncheon or supper dish. 
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BEEF LOAF WITH 
ASPARAGUS 


RESS the beef mixture in a 

butteredmould. Whencold 
turn out on a pretty platter and 
garnish with cold asparagus, 
and lemons quartered. The 
asparagus should be marinated 
in French dressing before being 
used as the garnish. Trim the 
platter with fresh parsley. 


CHICKEN JELLY IN DAISY FORM 
Moute chicken jelly in individual daisy moulds. 

Arrange forms around the base of a mound of cold 
boiled hominy. Coverthe mound with parsley chopped 
very fine, and garnish the top with ox-eyed daisies. 


BLANC-MANGE WITH STRAWBERRIES 
PRETTY effect may be gained by moulding white 
blanc-mange in egg-cups, arranging the moulds 
in a circle, raising the centre one, and garnishing the 
dish with strawberries and their leaves. 


~. 


RICE BAVARIAN WITH COMPOTE OF PEARS 
MovLD rice Bavarian in a ring mould, garnish with 

a circle of raisins. When cold turn out upon a 
platter and fill the opening with pears which have 
been cooked whole in syrup. Serve very cold. 
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COMMUNITY 
SILVER. 


has the style and 
correct design hereto- 
fore found only in the 
best Sterling. 


COMMUNITY SILVER 


designs are truly 
‘| artistic. That is why 
other plated-ware ap- 
pears cheap and com- 
monplace when com- 
pared with 


COMMUNITY SILVER 


Made in “ Triple-plus” only — 
heavier than triple-plate. 
Guaranteed for five and twenty 


years of family use. 


You will find Community Silver in 


a Store in your own lown, 





Oneida Community, Ltd. 
Oneida, N. Y. 











The Only 
Cocoa 

In Glass 
Jars 





Pure Swiss Milk Cocoa, too. Nothing in it 
but the pure, best cocoa bean — sugar and 
pasteurized milk. Hygienically prepared. 
Then packed in glass jars. No cans. 
That’s why physicians recommend it and 
hospitals use it. Thoroughly sanitary: 
cocoa and jar. It is called 


CROFT’S SWISS 
MILK COCOA 


We’ve made 5000 special packages of this 





Cocoa, % pound in each: 40 cups, special 

for folks to try. We’ll send one of these 

for 15 cents in stamps. 

THE CROFT & ALLEN COMPANY 
3231 Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia 














Used by the Royal Families and Smart Hotels 
Throughout Europe 









EREBOS 
TABLE SALT 


NOURISHES 


Used like plain salt for ta- 
ble and kitchen. Contains 
wheat phosphates wanting 
in white bread owing to 
the removal of the bran. 





Send for sample, enough for (he family, Name your grocer. 


| CEREBOS,’’ 78 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 
| JOO} California Geraniums, Evt™ Set" Grow. 


Bronze & Gold, Ivy & 

SEEDS | Apple, Double & Single. Grand mixture. Lovely Shades 

| 5Oc ¢ Colors. 15 var. of Cactus & Succulents, $1, Illus. 
Catalog, 4c. Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Cactus & Succulents. 
Theodosia B. Shepherd Co, Ventura, Califcrnia, (Mention Magazine.) 
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What Iioay be Seen onan Qmerican Gent) 


Shapers of these pictures represents something which may be seen on an American copper cent. No. 1 stands for ‘‘ Liberty.’’ What do the 
others represent? Limit each answer to two words, and tell, in not more than twenty-five words, what was the best thing you ever bought 
foracent. For your skill in solving the puzzles, and the originality, neatness and general care shown in your answer, we will give: 


A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the Best 
Article; a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Article; a Check for $5.00 for a Correct List and the 
Third Best Article, and $1.00 Each for the next Forty-Seven (47): 50 Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00. 









To overcome the 
possible fears of any 
doubting mattress buyer 


We will 
Send C. O. D. 


to any point Zas¢ of the 
Mississippi River, any 


Mattress you may select from 
size list below—if you don’t 
like it, simply refuse to accept 
after examination. We will pay 
express charges and take all 
risk. Our 30 nights’ free trial 
should calm the fears of buyers. 

The sale of more than 1,000,000 
Ostermoor Mattresses means 
that people now realize that no 
article could be as consistently 
advertised if it were not as it 
claims to be. 

STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., 
3 feet wide, . . . 30 Ibs., 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs., 
4 feet wide, . . . 40 lbs., 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 

Express charges prepaid to any place. 

2 parts 50c.extra. Special sizes, special prices. 
30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL 
If it is not even all you have hoped for in 
cleanliness, durability and comfort, you 
get your money back by return mail 

‘no questions asked." 


Send for Book 
Mailed FREE 


Our 138-page book, ‘“‘ The Test ot Time," 
treats exhaustively the mattress question, 
and gives letters of praise from prominent 
persons. It also illustrates OSTERMOOR 
Cushions and Pillows for Window Seats, 
Cozy Corners and Easy Chairs; Boat 
Cushions, Church Cushions. May we 
send it? Your name on a postal will do. 

Beware of imitations. The genuine 

has the name ‘‘ Ostermoor’’ and our 

trade-mark label sewn on the end. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., N.Y. 


Canadian Agency: 
Alaska Feather & Down Co. Ltd., Montreal. 














Toround out our splendid 
Spring business with the 
GREATEST SALE OF ALL. 
We offer for June only 
another opportunity to 
buy this Dining Set in finest 


Mahogany at 
Oak Prices 


Order Promptly if have 
our catalog —if not, write 
for one at once, as only 
limited stock. 







We Pay 
Freight 
Anywhere 
in U. 8. 











No other set like it, and no other wood forms such an artistic 
background for the china, cut-glass, and silver of a dinner service. 
Correctly used with all kinds of woodwork. 
| In addition to our own 
; Extra Sale of Samples manufacture, we have 
purchased several lines of Exposition Samples at 25% below 
wholesale, ani during June we give you the benefit. To Buy 
Samples it is necessary that you specify each want as ie 4 as 


posstbhle, giving wood, finish and approximate cost desired 


Solution of the April Puzzles 
are for June sale only, and each request will be handled separate, 


Important Events in American History 80 to obtain these bargains act promptly and ¢ sure fo men- 
tion THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


LINN MURRAY &o""ica° Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















Read These Positive Directions 


When you decide what you think 
each picture represents write the 
answer (not exceeding two words) on 


Use No Other Slip Than This 


~ 


First permanent newspaper issued — 1704 
. ‘ (The Boston News Letter) 
Put one guess on each line and say no more. Write the 25-word 








2 Paul Revere’s ride — 1775 

the line after the same number as the article on the margin below. Then cut this slip out and mail it to 3 Inauguration of Washington — 1789 

‘ct th li hi a 4 United States Mint established — 1792 
picture on t e s ip on this page, an Tit Poss Boron or cuca a 
use only this slip cut out of the maga- THe Lapigs’ Home Journat, PHILADELPHIA i ‘i i 

: J 1H IES z JR “5 L - . 6 First American railroad begun — 1826 y B 
zine. Then, below the slip, on the P. O. Box 1401 Las Gainey, Pommnncneeettes Se VER NY | 

hi s f th 7 General Scott’s Cerro Gordo victory — 1847 
white margin of the page—use as 8 Assassination of President Lincoln — 1865 
much of it as you need—write your  ssascosnsesisttisteieiianuiainiie AAI htbicks Maalesieliitanasitaneisengeeiitibiaii 9 Oklahoma opened for settlement — 1889 

7 - i i lared — 18 

25-word article. Do not write your wa Raeainiaaabe gs ac 4 
article on a separate slip. B receesessereserecssseseresssersesssssesesessnsnsnennsnenssnconanannensestss a Wee 


Send as many different sets of solu- 





a ener 














cece! BOYS BLOUSES 


ri 3 Second Prize — Mrs. C. Hjermstad, Michigan. 
tions as you like, but each must be on a Third Prize — Chandler Yonge, Florida. , a 
separate slip cut from THE JOURNAL’S ‘ a. ee ee = ve aot To be had 
ee ee ee GeLIPEEEEEIOOOCSi i eee enne eal, assacnuse’ 4 o e A > 
puzzle page. The same article of Ohio; Maggie H. Rohr, Tennessee; Charles H. at all Good 
25 words may be used on each differ- 5 Howland, Rhode Island; Theodore Dusnsenté, Dry — 
° ° " . Wisconsin; Leslie Sulgrove, Montana; Mrs. F. an 
ent slip if you like, or a different E. Corwin, California; Amy A. Woodworth, New Clothing 
i York; Mrs. William Johnston, Indiana; Bessie Stores 
article, en ee eee fit. P . O. Bowen, New York; Mrs. Grace E. Lidstone, 
Mail your letter so that it will reach Oregon; Blanche E, Derrick, Oklahoma; Minnie 
Philad i j 7. J. Conrad, Pennsylvania; Mrs. J. T. J. Dawson, 
yea not _earlier then June Texas; Nina Hane, South Dakota; Stanton H. | 
6, and not later than the morning of Barrett, Tennessee ; Mary T. Randall, Vermont ; 
June 11. ™ Hallie H. Smith, Indiana; Mrs. W. S. Irvin, | 
a . P ’ Indian Territory; Donald F. Irvin, Kansas; W. | 
The correct solution of this month’s ae F. Cleaver, Maryland; Ida J. Bush, New Jersey; | 
uzzl i i i M. C. Manning, Maryland; Victor H. McGuffin, | 
P os will be published in the August Massachusetts ; Lottie E. Montrose, Kansas ; Ada Ask your dealer for our 32- e book 
JOURNAL. Owing to lack of space the 10 Donaldson, Tennessee ; H. R. Mead, California ; y' 32-pag' 


articles cannot be published. We 
cannot undertake to answer any ques- 
tions about the puzzles. 


SOME PUZZLES ABOUT MEN 


Will come next month — the kind that you like 
and that will be worth working to solve. The 
puzzles this summer will be particularly to your 
liking — hot-weather puzzles that are not too 
hard and yet just hard enough for fun. 





Give full name and address here : 


Name.. 








Helen S. Strauss, Colorado ; Miss Grey Patterson, 
District of Columbia; Louis Lagarde, California; 
Mary F. Garfield, Illinois; Mrs. Edward Philleo, 
Nebraska; Mrs. J. M. Pfaff, Missouri; Rebecca 
D. Townshend, Connecticut; David E. Adams, 
New Hampshire; Julie F. Breat, New Jersey; 
Marlow N. Shaw, North Dakota; Ray F. Cone, 
New Jersey; Elizabeth Lineaweaver, District of 
Columbia; Thomas J. Summers, Ohio; Norton 
E. Chapman, Minnesota; Mrs. E. L. Thomas, 
Utah; Mary H. Woods, Illinois; Andrew C. 
White, New York; Evaline Harrington, Ohio; 
Laura L. Carter, Virginia. 


entitled ‘‘Our Boys and How to Dress 
Them,’’ illustrated in actual colorings. 
An artistic book on artistic blouses. 


CHARLES EISENMAN & CO.,Cleveland,Ohio 











BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns in- 
fant's long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25c. Himts to Expectant Mothers and de- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, Boston, Mass. 
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Pillows for the Summer &@Porch 


D OR outdoor pillows make the fillings 
of dried clover blossoms, chopped 
hay or pine needles, on account of 


their coolness and fragrance. 
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A canvas cover in cross-stitch design Two bandanna handkerchiefs are Made of bed ticking briar stitched with 
worked with orange and green raffia. simply tied over this pillow. blue floss. Blue linen centre. 
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This cover is a piece of ared, white 


A medley of college flags embroid- 
and blue homespun bedspread. 


ered on a cover of gray denim. 
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Pa " Cover of écru-colored canvas with 

Dat eee ee 

Indian design worked in black. 
(Awarded the Prize) 
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Cover of natural-colored bur- 
lap worked in colored: raffia. 
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A crazy patchwork cover made of odds Cool and serviceable, made of pongee silk 
and ends of white embroidery. trimmed with a border of fancy ribbon. 
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Of black and white shoe-laces woven Cover of green burlap, finished A durable cover of brown burlap, 
crosswise and fringed. with a hemp rope cord. with knotted fringe at two edges. 
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Made of huckaback darned with black silk floss after the initials 


Raffa embroidery on green burlap. The leaf design 
were outlined. 


is worked in appropriate colors. 


NEEDLEWORK IN EVERY ISSUE NOW 


Hundreds of readers have asked for more needlework in THE JOURNAL. We shall give it. Next month an entirely new kind of 
needlework will be given, splendid for summer work, Then we have a page of ‘‘ The New Knitted Sweaters.’’ Each month 
we shall give something new and different. 











LEISHER'S 
are made from b 
selected wools, care- 2 
fully spun, and have an 
even, lofty, elastic thread. Dyed ina 
full line of beautiful shades, which can 
always be matched. 
An article knitted or crocheted of 
Fleisher’s Yarns will always hold its 
shape and yet be soft and elastic. 


Every skein of the genuine bears the 
trade-mark ticket. 
Knitting Worsted 
Dresden Saxony 
Shetland Floss 
Germantown Zephyr 
Spanish 
Ice Wool, etc. 

New Knitting and Crocheting Manual 
mailed for four tickets from Fleisher’s 
Yarns and three cents for postage. 
It contains directions for making the J 
above garment and various kinds of 


sweaters and vests, as well as all the 
new style and staple garments. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 


Department ‘*G’’ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Dutch Cushion Top 


21 x 21 Inches 


PRINTED IN FAST COLORS; SHOULD BE 
IN EVERY DRY GOODS STORE IN AMERICA 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name and 
address, with 10 cents in stamps, or coin, and we will see 


that you receive one. We desire to bring these Tops before 
the Women of America. 


THE EDDYSTONE MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 2085, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















Send 15 cents for the fifth edition 

of the Columbia Book of Yarns, 

just out. Beautifully printed and 

enlarged to 120 pages of instruction, 

4 80 different articles illustrated. 
Worth a dollar but sold at 15 cents 
to advertise 


COLUMBIA YARNS 
not only the finest, but the cheapest 
because it goes so far. 


Mirs. Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 




























isomest Illustrated 
nm for many a day. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO, 313 BroadwayA NY. 











$3.00 ax Sasee $7.00 


= WRITE FOR PAMPHLET PF. 


| FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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IT IS A GOOD 
PLAN 


to have a few 
boxes of Jell-O 
on hand for an 
emergency. It 
is a delicious 
dessert and is 
prepared in two 
minutes. A pint 
of boiling water 
and a to-cent 
package of 
Jell-O and you 
have a dessert 
that every one 
likes. Whipped cream or any kind of 
fruit can be added if desired. 
























Flavors — Lemon, 
and Raspberry. 
1o cents. 


Orange, Strawberry 
At Grocers, every where, 


New Book of Recipes with colored illustra- 
tions sent free. Address 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 














A superb set of 
decorated china 
with your inieial in gold on every piece. 


“Your Initial” Dinner Set 
Made to Order. 

Gold design—relieved by rose clusters of a soft, 
faint pink—on a pure white ground, has great 
refinement and elegance. Eachdishtheapproved ff 
shape. A handsome, complete service, ata 
remarkably low price. We will send this dis- 
tinctive Set in any initial you wish, in gold, 
freight prepaid east of the Mississippi, othe 
points equalized, if your dealer cannot supply 
you. Send for illustration. 

Write for our ‘‘ China Book D’’—FREE. 


Shows our popular “ 
other attractive 





Princess Dinner Set" anc 
dishes in full colors; also 
photographic illustrations of artistic dining 
rooms, new ways of arranging china, et 


THE TAYLOR, SMITH & TAYLOR CO., East Liverpool, 0. J 
— 
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Any Kind Free 


If you will write us your 
grocer'’s name and mention this 
magazine, we will send you free, 
a larg ze sample of any spice to- 
gether with our famous recipe book 
Tone’s Spicy Talks." Full of 
new recipes. We want you to know how 
and why we sell pure spices and the dif- 
ference spice makes in ¢ ooking and 
seasoning. Try the apple pie recipe 


in the free booklet. 


TONE’S SPICES 
15 KINDS ALWAYS 

vof~, flavor-retaining pack 
The best grocers yenerally sell 


In moisture-pri 
lone’s Spices, but if yours doesn't, 
for $1 we will send prepaid 
10 packages 0c. size assorted 
spices. A complete outfit. 


PURE 
Tone’s Spices in Packazes 
Tone’s Coffee in Pound Boxes 
Tone’s Cannon Tea in Packages 
Tone’s Finest Flavoring Extracts 
Tone’s Economy Baking Powder 
TONE BROTHERS, Des Moines, Iowa 
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If “FORCE” did no 


more for young folk than fill 
up their stomachs | shouldn't 


think much of it. 

But it makes me proud to 
see how it plumps them out 
all over and sharpens their 
wits for study or play. 

It’s the brain-building 
power that makes “FORCE” 


different from every other food. 





A food nourishes you only to the extent of the real tood 
stuff there is in it—dess whatever energy is consumed in 
assimilating it. 

(I can't state that any plainer without using 
words, but I guess you'll understand it 

Phe point | want to make is, that “ 

yest, compared with meat and o 
you eat turns into 
the leastest bit of 
wheels go round 


a lot more 


FORCE" 
ther foods, that every ounce 
an ounce — almost — of work or play. Only 

it is consumed in making the digestion- 


1S SO easy to 





Mt yt 
{ il IH A 
RECEIPT FOR | I | 


q , Quick ‘ ie 
irl Coffee 3 
i AS Cake > 
= CORN STARCH 

TALK 


By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 





AND 


Is it not strange, knowing that starch is 
the most important factor in 
that we do not 
Starch, 
value, in a convenient form, easy of use, 
readily assimilated 

The quality of 
however, 


our foods, 
of Corn 


food 


make more use 


which furnishes so much 
, and inexpensive ? 
the Corn Starch used, 
has much to do with its palata- 


ble taste and digestibility. Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch, which has been 
used for 55 years, is of unquestioned 
purity and never disappoints in results. 
Try this brand in the following receipt 
and see if Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 


Starch is not well worth a prominent place 
in your pantry. 


QUICK COFFEE 


together 


CAKE 

Sift cup of flour, 
one-half cup of Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch, 
level 


twice, one 


one-third cup of sugar, three 
powder and 
half a teaspoon each of salt and ground 
Mix to a soft with 
about half a cup of milk stirred into a well- 
beaten egg. Add 
melted butter, spread in a 
sprinkle with sugar 


mon and 


teaspoons of baking 


cinnamon, dough 
tablespoons of 


pan, 
cinna- 


four 
shallow 
mixed with 


bake in moderate oven. Serve 
fresh. 


(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED) 
































ror tne past ic years; 


’ Hasnt scratched Uncle Sam yet 


A Scouring Soap; AMetal Polish, 
A Glass Cleaner 














This Trade - Mark 

on Rubber Goods 
is a Guarantee of 
Superiority 


OUR ‘SPECIALTIES FOR THE HOME 
Faultless Rubber Sponges 


(Various Sizes and Shapes) 
Sponge Bags, ‘Voilet Brushes, Soap ‘Trays, Air 
Pillows, F ace- Masks, Water Bottles, Sy ringes, 
Nipples, etc. 
A postal will bring you a catalogue descriptive 
of good rubber goods, telling where you can pro- 
cure them, and how much you should pay. 


Non-pa-reil Household Rubber Gloves 


preserve the beauty of the 
hands. Suited to all sea 
sons and every manner of 
work. Durable, yet so pli 
able that the free action of the 
hands is not impaired. Three 
colors, white, black, and maroon. 
Sizes and half sizesfrom 6to1ll G 
inclusive. \ 
For sale by dealers, or sent 
prepaid upon receipt of price, { 


$1.00 et. 


In ordering give size of kid 
glove worn. ' 


THE FAULTLESS 
RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
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What Shall I Give ?—Three Suggestions 
Bric-a-brae Duster, latest Novelty, real ostrich feathers,with 


94 solid silver or gold-plated handle, $2.50. 
The “ Riverside’ Parasolette, 1 .2a's""°""" “" 
The Dress Suit Case Umbrella, {2's ‘e.£¢ into 2-i- Sutt 


Sold everywhere; if your dealer hasn't them, write us. 


ALLISON & LAMSON, 5 East 17th St., New York 










Shows artistic stitches in many exquisite arrangements 

Healy Hardanger Lace from old samplers. Gives full directions and working 

models for making the popul: ir HARDANGER SHIRT WAISTS, COLLAKS, CUFF SETS. 

Cover 6 x 9 inches, shows 15 different stitches, full size. 25 Cents, Postpaid. ‘ 

‘ 4 Send fifteen 2c. stamps for 46 original designs, 

Healy Teneriffe Lace Outfit full outfit and instructions for making. The 

Healy Method requires no special skill. he only one which enables you to make 
different shapes and sizes, with patterns to work from. , , 4. 

12 x 8 inches, 5,000 beads (5 colors), thread, wax 

: ae Extension Bead Loom and needles, with Healy desigus and full in- 

structions for making Chains, Purses, Belts, Fobs, Etc. All sent prepaid for $1.00. 


Pillow Lace Making 


Bobbins, Threads. 
Loom, Patterns and 


Instructions $950 0 
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POMJA COFFEE 


is a selected blend of the highest grades of Coffee, 
of absolute purity and possessing the finest of flavor 
and aroma, It is universally liked and those who 
once use it will have no other. It is sold in sealed 
oue-pound packages at 30 cents per pound. 


Our Tamillio Brand 
of Ceylon Tea 


is of equal purity and flavor, making a delicious 
cup of ‘Tea. A delight to all connoisseurs. Price 
70 cents. In order to give all an opportunity to 
try these superior goods, we will send to any 
part of the United States, prepaid, one pound of 
Pomja Coffee and one pound of Tamillio Tea on 
receipt of $1.00. 


NEWTON & CO. 
132 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK 

















All Children 


are on their feet too much. 
vent this by giving 
boy or girl the 


Irish Mail 


** It’s geared’”’ 
Develops all the muscles 
symmetrically, over-taxes 

none. Fastest, most scien- 
tific vehicle for children 
very strong, rubber tired. 

“Irish Mail’’ Hand Cars, FREE. 
The Standard Mig. Co.. 1453 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind. 


a 


+ Pre- 


your 





“ They can't 
Absolutely safe ; 
Write for illustrated booklet of 


upset.” 
built. 
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Is Candy-Eating Harmful for Girls? 


HAVE so many letters from girls ask- 
| ing me how to decrease their weight 

that I have carefully observed for 
some time the general habits of girls who are 
too plump. There is no question in my mind 
but that in most cases stout girls are very fond 
of sweets, especially candy. For any girl 
who desires to retain a slender and graceful 
figure this is one of the first articles of diet that 
must be cut off. 

I was reading the other day a book on diet 
by one of the best authorities on this subject. 
It interested me to see that he gave by 
exact weight the amount of cane sugar which 
could be taken in general by one person 
daily without any bad results. This quan- 
tity he assumed to be a quarter of a pound. 
If you are fond of candy I am afraid your 
spirits will drop on reading this, because 
when you subtract the amount of sugar taken 
in your ordinary food—and you are un- 
doubtedly fond, if you are stout, of cake, 
preserves, pie and other sweets — you see that 
you have little or no opportunity left for 
taking candy “ straight.’’ 

A great many letters come to me every 
week from girls who are distressed on ac- 
count of pimples that they 
are not able to get rid of. 
When questioned about 
candy-eating they say, of 
course, they like candy, 

but ‘' Do you think 

that eating it 
causes pimples ?’’ 

I certainly do. In 

young girls candy 
\ often causes pim- 
/ ples; the skin is so 
closely associated 
with the digestive 
organs that any 
disturbance of the 
latter is extremely apt to show itself in the 
complexion. Asa rule, if a girl finds herself 
with an interesting book and a box of choco- 
lates before her she is apt to let her palate run 
away with her good sense, and the next morn- 
ing, when she wakes up, she has a “ dark- 
brown taste’’ in her mouth. But, alas, this is 
not her chief complaint: she is also conscious 
that her breath is unpleasant. 







A BOOK AND SOME CHOCOLATES 


KNOW of no commoner cause for this dis- 

tressing trouble than an upset stomach, and 
no commoner cause of the upset stomach than 
a large consumption of candy. I remember, 
not long ago, a girl whom I know who became 
fascinated with fudge-making. She confided 
to me that since she had been making the 
candy, and, of course, eating it, she had been 
told that her breath was unpleasant. This, 
she said, was something that had never hap- 
pened to her before. The other day an 
extremely pretty girl came to me in great 
distress. She told me confidentially that 
for the first time in her life she had dis- 
covered that her breath was not sweet. In 
investigating the cause of this disorder I 
finally asked her if she ate much candy. She 
looked guilty, but she was honest; I saw that 
she felt sure that we had found the cause of 
her trouble. She said that frequently she ate 
half a pound or a pound of chocolates in one 
afternoon. She stopped the candy-eating 
after our talk, and since that time none of 
her ‘‘ frank friends’’ have had cause to men- 
tion this uncomfortable subject, and she is 
happy once more. 

But when you do indulge in candy —to 
that very small extent that our dietitian has 
suggested — buy only the finest grades. Not 
long ago | read of a food inspector in one of 
the Western States who discovered that cer- 
tain cheap Christmas candy which he secured 
was nothing more than simple sugar coated 
with a mixture of grease and iron rust. The 
coloring was used in order to make the candy 
appear like chocolate. It is only fair to say 
that such a case as this is rare nowadays on 
account of the care that is given to the com- 
position of candy, but the fact that such 
impurities are found should make us cautious. 


ERHAPS no other substance is used more 

frequently in candy-making than chocolate. 
The chocolate itself is combined with sugar 
so as to make a paste, and is then moulded. 
It is generally flavored with vanilla. Choc- 
olate is sometimes adulterated; flour, starch 
and arrowroot are’ used for this purpose. 
Sometimes the cacao butter is extracted and 
cheaper fats and oils are substituted, but the 
most injurious adulterations are the alkalis 
and chemicals which are sometimes used. 

If you are troubled with a greasy skin it 
will be well for you to avoid chocolate, either 
as a candy or as a drink, on account of 
the natural fats contained in this product. 
Chocolate is counted among the rich foods 
which the stout girl and the girl with the 
greasy complexion should be careful toeschew. 





By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


DRAWINGS BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


A great many people cannot easily digest 
sugar. I well remember in my college days 
a roommate who always suffered from the 
symptoms of a severe cold after eating candy. 
This may seem strange, but it is easily ex- 
plained. The girl could not easily digest 
sugar, and the extra burden that she threw 
upon the digestive organs by eating candy 
caused a disturbance which resulted in a 
‘*cold.’’ 

I have frequently noticed that young girls, 
especially, are apt to be attacked by tonsil- 
litis after indiscretion in diet, particularly 
after eating a quantity of candy. As you all 
know, an overburdening of any part of the 
body taxes it so that it is not in a condition 
to resist disease. 


NE cause of indigestion from candy-eating 
is an adulterant that is sometimes em- 
ployed — paraffin. This is especially used in 
caramels in order to make them cut well when 
poured out on the mould, and it is sometimes 
found in old-fashioned molasses candy. A 
most ingenious use to which paraffin has 
been put in America has been the manufac- 
ture of artificial honeycomb. It duplicates 
the natural comb remarkably well; the little 
cells are then filled with glucose slightly 
flavored to give the honey taste, and the 
artificial product is ready for use. This is 
not harmful, but it is not honey. Paraffin is 
not a poison, but it is an adulterant, and 
taken into the stomach it is indigestible. 
Maple sugar is aiso often adulterated; 
much of it is made from brown cane sugar, 
and has never seen a maple tree. Always 
beware of ‘‘ fresh Vermont maple sugar’’ 
before the sap of the trees has begun to run. 
It is well for girls who are troubled with 
dyspepsia to be quite certain that the trouble 
is not due to candy-eating, for although sugar 
is a valuable food it is for some dyspep- 
tics very apt to cause an “‘ acid stomach,’’ 
heartburn and flatulence. This is especially 
the case when it is mixed with other food. 
It promotes acid fermentation in the digest- 
ive tract. When a concentrated solution of 
sugar-candy is taken into the stomach the 
mucous membrane is congested and much 
mucus, as well as a highly acid gastric 
juice, is poured out from the stomach walls. 


HE digestion of other foods may be easily 

interfered with on account of the large 
amounts of mucus which are poured out 
after the eating of cane sugar. We take so 
much sugar in our ordinary foods, especially 
in the desserts, that its ill-effects on the 
process of digestion may be easily imagined. 
If your digestion is out of order how can 
your complexfon be good? 

Do not understand me to say that sugar is 
not a valuable food, but eaten as it is by most 
girls without moderation, especially in the 
form of candy, in which it is so concentrated, 
it certainly is very apt to interfere decidedly 
with the process of 
digestion. Theabsorp- 
tion of sugar is delayed 
in dyspepsia, and so it 
tends to ferment. The 
best way to @btain sugar 
as a food is from the 
natural foods which 
contain it, such as milk 
and fruits. The sugar 
found in milk is the 
least liable to ferment 
of any of the sugars. 


S TO the injurious 
effects of sugar on 
the teeth there has 
been much discussion. 
There must be some ground for the idea that 
sugar is deleterious to the enamel. It prob- 
ably is so indirectly, by lodging in the 
crevices of the teeth and so finally producing 
acids which eat away the enamel. 

One more point about candy that should be 
avoided. We are all familiar with the alco- 
holic filling of some candies. There is 
enough of this in certain kinds—‘‘ brandy 
drops,’’ for example—I am confident, to 
establish the taste for this sort of thing, a 
most serious consequence of candy-eating. 

In these days so much attention is given to 
prevention of disease that when we know of 
all the harm that so easily comes from this 
apparently simple but common habit of candy 
gorging, the quickest way to remove one 
cause of ill-health is to spend our weekly 
allowance in some more sensible way than at 
the confectioner’s shop; for all the exercise 
and bathing and otherwise sensible diet 
which we may have adopted will not offset 
the evils that come from the overeating of 
sweets. 
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Good Health for Girls 


MARTHA L. In respect to your impure 
breath it may help you to read the article 
in this month’s JOURNAL on candy-eating. 

Do you air your room thoroughly at night? If 
you do not, very likely that accounts for your 
wretched feeling in the morning. 


An excellent exercise to take when you go 
to bed at night and when you get up in the 
morning is the following: Lay a blanket 
on the floor. Lie down flat on the blanket. 
Breathe in and out forcibly and slowly ten 
times. Rest for a few seconds. Then in- 
hale, at the same time carrying the arms 
around from the sides till the hands are 
extended in a straight line as far above 
the head as possible. Bring the arms back 
again to the sides as you exhale. 


A. E. L. Tea of white oak bark applied 
freely to parts which perspire excessively is 
often helpful. 
hydrate of chloral to a pint of water. 


Cleanse the teeth thoroughly after every 
meal, and wipe off the tongue gently with 
a damp cloth. The mouth harbors many 
impurities. 


M. D. If vour face is dry it would be well to 
rub it at night with a good cold cream. Pure 
mutton tallow is also good, or glycerine and 
rose-water. 


The most distinguished speakers in all 
ages have been noted for bodily vigor. 


DoLiy. Once in four weeks is certainly not 
too oftento washthe hair. Anexcellent lotion 
fur oily hair is as follows : 

Witch hazel, 
Alcohol, : 
Distilled water, . 
Resorcin, 


. 2 ounces 
. 2 ounces 
. 1ounce 

. . 40 grains 
Rub this well into the scalp at night. 


Never exercise until you are exhausted. 
Do not attempt feats of strength. 


A. B.S. I wonder if you have sleep enough 
and if you go to bed early? Late hours often 
account for hollows under the eyes—late 
hours and lack of sufficient rest. 


When you waken in the morning do you 
feel ready and anxious toget up and begin 
the duties of the day, or do you feel stupid 
and inert and heavy? lamafraid that a 
large proportion of us are in the latter 
class,and why? Because the air that we 
have breathed all night has not been pure. 
There must be a moving current of air 
in the bedroom to give the best results. 
And thetemperature should not be too hot 
or too cold. 


MARIETTA. In order to develop your chest 
you will find the following exercise of value: 
Stand erect, place the tips of the fingers upon 
the apex of the chest. Now contract the chest 
as much as possible, letting the elbows come 
out and the head be thrown back. Next raise 
the chest as high as you can, without using the 
breath to expand, but simply the muscles. 
Raise and lower alternately. Follow by 
breathing exercise, rising on toes and bringing 
the arms up overhead, until the backs of the 
hands are pressed together. 


An exciting life ts productive of bad temper, 
which isa powerful enemy of good health and 
good looks. 


A.C. A good lotion for tan is as follows: 


Ammonium chloride, 
Distilled water, .. 


. 1 drachm 
. 4 ounces 


Avoid tea and coffee. 
of harm. 


They doa great deal 


AN OLp SUBSCRIBER. Red spots which 
have been left on your face by pimples will 
look better after you have massaged them 
gently with cold cream. You must have 
patience, for scars and discolorations do not 
disappear in a moment. 


Do not be afraid to show your sympathy for 
those around you even in the little every-day 
trials. There ts far too little sympathy in 
the world, and it always does more goodthan 
harm. : 
ELFRIDA. If vou are troubled so much with 
fever blisters moisten a tiny bit of alum with a 
little water and rub thoroughly but gently over 
the surface just as soon as you notice that a 
blister is beginning to develop. Camphor 
applied in the same way is also efficacious. 


THE GIRL IN HER SUMMER PLEASURES 


The girl at her athletics, and the girl with her soda and 
ice cream —these are Doctor Walker’s topics for her girls 
this summer. She will go right along with a girl in her 
summer fun and be her guide— not as a woman who has 
forgotten her own girlhood, but as a girl herself. Next 
month she will be particularly interesting to every girl, for 
what she will say will be interesting to all. 


So is a wash of an ounce of 
| 








ON YOUR VACATION 


whether in the mountains or at the sea- 
shore, take a bountiful supply of 


Eaton-HurR_esuT 
WriTInc Papers 


Your stationer should have them, or can 
readily obtain them if you order early, and 
one of the pleasures of your outing will be 
in writing on these papers that appeal to all 
critical users. 

For regular letter writing nothing sur- 
passes our Highland Linen, Two-tone Linen 
and Achray Linen, three varieties in fabric 
finishes ; while for formal notes, our Bers- 
shire Vellum Fabrique adds tone to the 
communication. Highland Linen Bond 
and Berkshire Bond Fabrigque are especially 
adapted to foreign correspondence. The new 
sizes are Malvern, Wimborne and Salisbury. 
If your stationer cannot supply you, write 
us, and we will tell you where our papers 
can be obtained. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

















Every bit of music within you is 
stirred by the mellow beauty of 
the Packard tone. This 


tonal richness 


concentrated in the Packard Little 

Grand equals that of a Concert 

Grand piano. Hear it! Surprises 

even those accustomed to surprises 
in piano construction. 


Catalogues and full information on request. 
We have a proposition that makes 
it easy for you to own a Packard. 
The Packard Company, 
Dept. A, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

















Why 
paper your 
walls and ceilings 
when more economical, 
sanitary and artistic re- 
sults can be obtained by 
the application of Movore’s 


MURESCO 


Muresco is very simple to prepare and 
apply. When used according to direc- 
tions it produces a beautiful silky 
finish, that will not crack or rub off 
on the clothes. It is made in 14 tints, 
12 colors and white, put up in five 
pound packages. Ask your dealer 
or painter for color cards and 
prices or write us. 

BENJAMIN MOORE & CO. 
344 Water St., Brooklyn,N. Y. 
112 No. Greene Street 
Chicage, Ill. 







































“CLINGFAST” NIPPLE 
PURE GUM, RIGHTSIZE. Right 
Shape. Clings tightly. Ot/asts 3 
ordinary nipples. At druggists, or 
from us, 50c. dozen, postpaid. 

The Gotham Co.,82 Warren St., N.Y. 
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} FLIES CARRY ** DISEASE 
{ One of the diseases carried by flies is 
a 
i TUBERCULOSIS 
| We quote the following from the Prize 
f pe wad A. = M.D., od ae York, 
4 . elivered at the International Congress 
: of Physicians in Berlin, Germany : 
. Woodp ry, The New Caruso Records mye , 
° * fly which has come In contact 
; ° : ith tubercul tt d 
~ Just out! The great Italian Operatic Tenor, the dicence im three ways. Piret, i¢ 
: . : . may carry small particles of spittle 
acial Soa F who has created such a furore in London and_ §& on its feet, and leave them wherever 
qd , X ' it may alight. Secondly, if it has 
New York, is under contract to sing only for partaken of tuberculous matter, it 
Ss h Vi t T Iki M . hi jes ora + its ~ntes ~ —- op- 
} rtunity on some article of food, an 
| k ki d ps t A Ic y a Ing 7 ine. q k h thus the bacilli find their way into the 
makes clean-Skinned men anc O to the nearest ealer and ask to eara digestive organs of man or beast. 
women. A luxurious antiseptic Carus -d—tl fect r ducti f ; ; prs o> Guat atnm camiaine the 
‘| = ‘ _— ys — tl cc m ] . ion ruso reco! — 1e per ec repro uc ion O a bacilli, and the germs of the disease 
cleanser — gives the compiex , if} og t : ; may thus enter the lungs.” 
a ‘‘thoroughbred look’’—free magnilicent voice. TT lefoot 
from unpleasant secretions — | — ‘ angiel0o 
) helped Sticky Fly P 
fresh, clear, wholesome. Have . , icky Ply © aper 
4 you tried it? For all who care 14 y aa Talking Machine Co catches the fly and coats him over with a 
for their appearance, it is the vg gees Philadelphia crumbling 1 peeve So wat desea 
4 skin soap. oth fly and germ. 
The Original Makers 
Write for besuty bookies @RER) or cond 10 ' of the Gram-0-phone 
: 9xi2 inches, containing large photographic — SEND NO MONEY 
portraits of leading actresses and actors. 
ee 






THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Owners, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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: CAVES OF 








; No. 
Only _ 18. 
5 Made 
9 — 
? cy —" wire 
‘ fraine. 
a La 4 Crown 
Por this lovely Silk % and un- 
4 Chiffon ’ Fee derfacing of 
~aliforni i » Silk Tucked 
California has numerous natural bridges, HAT é ¥ 7 se 


Around the upper brim is a tucked drape of black silk 
chiffon, edged with wide black silk Chantilly lace, falling over 
the hair in back and caught with rich steelette ornament. 

A handsome 21-inch wreath of eight (8) large Pink 
Silk Moss Rose Buds with a profusion of Foliage and 
Stems completes the trimming. Hat can be ordered in 


caves, etc., of no little interest. The Fy , x oy gs X TY 
Mammoth Cave of Calaveras; the Ala- ih 4 ‘of 
baster Cave; the Crystal Palace Cave, 4 * . F . 


containing a number of subterranean me - = 
apartments, such as the Bridal Cham- ; 
ber, the Crystal Palace Room, and the 

















wonderful Music Hall. ‘ . g ici j =i mak black or white, flowers come in jack, pink, or black. 
a ‘ } 7 ee This exquisite Toilet Necessity helps to - Only 31.95. Delivered solael costed. euapenes harges 
The pleasantest, shortest and quickest route A a beautiful complexion and to remedy any worn prepaid by us. You run no risk whatever. We oma 
to these scenes is via aia my =©or faded appearance. ft om, and’if ie lent worth ot least $5.00, refuse BR. and the 
- C REARS ‘¢ agent will return at our expense. 
‘eben f you like it, pay the agent only $1.95, not one 
. bs a ac @ cent more, and keep the hat. 
4 Ds , 7 > : All we ask in ay > for this greet tne ain is, pat yos 
j : ut a ' ‘ A a co end us to yo iends. Write fe tree on arge 
AND pte. ~ 9 SST clears the pores of the skin, making it smooth, fresh catalogue of Millinery, Suits, Shoes, Corsets, Muslin Under- 
. nat and lovely and is most soothing and refreshing Used went, Skirts, ——— and all kinds of Ladies’ and Children's 
: ge Oe te ’ - ‘ 7 . : earing Apparel. 
SOl ITHERN PACIFIC NE ; re a everywhere by women of refined taste. Beware of CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO. 
. XA 4 So NR Rae aarp dangerous imitations, which may ruin the skin. Gen- N. W. Cor. Wabash Ave. & Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
FASTEST TIME P. * Vee uine Lablache has the signature of Ben. Levy in red Be sure to mention No. 18, also color of hat and flowers. 
SHORTEST LINE : V2 ~ across label of box. Accept no other. Flesh, white, 
SMOOTHEST TRACK > ah SS a pink, cream tints. soc. per box at druggists or by mail. 





ptm weal Bad Bay BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
UNION PACIFIC stead Bs Pod Dept. A, 125 Kingston Street, Boston 


Omaha, Neb. 


Vudor 
Porch Shades 


are made of Linden Fibre, 
ie in different colors to match 
the wood-work of your 
house, and in various sizes 
to fit your porch. They 
shut out the sun and at the 
same time let in the air, 
making the porch a cool, 
cozy and comfortable room 
on warm summer days. 
They screen the porch 
from the gaze of passers- 
by, while allowing you an 
unobstructed view. T 
are very inexpensive. 
Write today for our 
booklet, ‘‘ Cozy Nooks.” 
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f_EARN TO SWIM\ 


BY ONE TRIAL 


Write for To-morrow 
Dixon’ s 


ETERNO 


Writes Black — Copies Purple 


Exclusive 
Mantel 
Designs 


sinatra ale an ins, * Pasties sae 





GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 


Hough Shade Corporation 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 19Me Key Blvd. , Janesville, Wis. 

















without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's , Writing indelible — won't fade out, won't rub 
4 water wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first Th out. A remarkable pencil. Sold by stationers, nes 
a day you are in the water. For those who can swim they with or without nickeled point protector, 
, furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily = 


adjusted. Takes no more room than a pocket handkerchief. Dixon's Pencil Guide, indexed by vocations, correctly Are you coming to St. Louis ? 


e 
Heidelberg” 





1 fd 














Sold by all ois oy goods, Sporting-goods houses and y/ indicatés the right pencil for your use. Sent /ree. " 
4 uggists. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. A. . cS ra) f th test Dept. P, JOSEPH DIZON CRUCIBLE 00., Jersey City, N. J. | h H | H l 
3 AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. IJ - " Ae deslane oa ler: Brant e ami ton ote 
‘ i. 8 X ——— handsome, new, ; (Cor. Hamilton and Maple Avenues) 
: p novel, and original 





in mantel construc- 

tion. The carvings are 

all cut out of the solid wood, and are of 

the highest character. The shelves are beauti- 

fully shaped and solid. The large plate mirror 

runs in back of pilasters and fills out the entire 
opening, giving complete double reflection. 

OUR BOOK “ Artistic Fire Places and Grilles," 
the most completesbook of mantel designs published, 
showing a much greater selection than any dealer 
can carry, from $15 up, sent free on receipt of 13c. 

to pay actual postage. See the 125 exclusive de- 
signs before buying. Buy direct from factory 

ah SAVe severai Goiiers om j OT Laantels. 


CHAS. F. LORENZEN & CO., Inc. 
210 N. ASHLAND AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Is a prominent feature of the World's Fair City; located 
- in best residence section 
and a few minutes’ walk 
from the Fair Grounds. 
ja | Appointments Mag- 
| nificent, Cuisine Un- 
surpassed. Rooms 
: single or en suite, with 
_ | bath, meals a la carte. 


i Write for Booklet 
- F. WILLIAMSON, Manager Hamilton Hotei, ST. LOUIS 





AerCel 3° 


The AerCel Wash Cloth at 5c. is 

the daintiest wash cloth you ever 
used. Made by an entirely new 
process it easily cleans itself. 


t 
IT’S DELIGHTFUL TO USE W 


If your dry goods store does not sell it send us 25 
cents “R stamps or money order, and we will send 


7 . 
you 5 wash cloths, al dish cloth t. h C ] f 
Write to-da for this dainty sequlaee an ‘tet ws Sout erm a 1 ornia 
know your dealer's name. . . : , 
CAPITAL KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N.Y. For reliable information, enclose five cent cmmp to 
the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California. 


i 
OHAAAAAAG (MAMA AAANAAAAN.. 
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Stewart’s Iron Fence Most economical 
fence you can buy 

j A. for residences, churches, schools, cemeteries, parks, etc. 

Practically indestructible. Beautiful designs. 

Agents wanted. Attractive proposition 

Write to-day for iron fence, 

vase or settee catalogue. 

The Stewart Iron Works Co. 

Dept. A, 
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THE SIXTH INSTALLMENT OF THE SUCCESSFUL SERIES 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


My Best Ten Fruit Preserves 


RESH fruits are always to be 
fF preferred, but there are times 

and conditions which make it 
necessary to preserve them for future 
use. The chosen methods are can- 
ning, sterilizing, with or without 
sugar, and preserving, where a large 
quantity of sugar is used; or the 
natural water may be evaporated and 
the fruit protected from the air and 
dust. 

To can fruits the first requisite is 
that they be perfectly fresh. The 
jars must be in good condition, with 
glass tops if possible, and the rubbers 
elastic. Everything must be heated 
to the boiling point; the lids and 
jars must not be handled, washed or 
wiped after they have been boiled. 
If the fruit is to be canned without 
sugar there is not much danger of 
failure; the use of even a little sugar 
makes the canning process much more 
difficult. 

Fruit should form a part of every 
day’s food; it should not be used 
simply for ornamentation, but as a 
part of the meal. The love of chil- 
dren for fruit of all sorts is almost 
universal. It is a healthful, natural 
craving that should be gratified. 
Give the fruits, however, as nearly 
fresh as possible, and not made deadly 
sweet with sugar. Sugar takes no 
part whatever in correcting an acid. 


Preserved Strawberries 
ASH the strawberries before they 
are stemmed by putting them in 
a colander and plunging them up and 
down in cold water; remove the stems 
carefully and quickly. Weigh the 
berries; allow four pounds of sugar 
to four pounds of berries. Put a 
layer of sugar in the bottom of a large 
preserving-kettle, then a layer of ber- 
ries, another layer of sugar, and a 
second layer of berries, with the re- 
maining sugar on top. Stand away 
in a cool place for about two hours; 
then put over the fire and bring slowly 
to boiling point. Lift the berries 
with a fork; place them in tumblers 
or jars. Boil the liquor rapidly until 
it is reduced one-half, and then pour 
it, while hot, over the berries. When 
cold cover the jars with paraffin and 
paper. Strawberries preserved in this 
way will keep for an indefinite length 
of time. 


Candied Cherries 
TONE and weigh the cherries. 
Allow to each pound one pound 
of granulated sugar. Put the sugar 
in a porcelain-lined kettle; add half a 
cupful of water, stir until the sugar is 
dissolved, and skim when it reaches 
the boiling point. Add the cherries; 
cover and push the kettle over a mod- 
erate fire where the cherries may 
simmer gently until transparent. 
Pour off the syrup, spread the cherries 
on dishes, cover with glass and stand 
in the sun to dry. Bring them in as 
the sun goes down; if they are not 
quite dry put them out the next day. 
They may then be dusted with gran- 
ulated sugar and put aside for keep- 
ing. 
This recipe will answer for candy- 
ing all kinds of fruit. 


Peach Leather 
HIS is really a fruit paste, and is 
exceedingly nice for school lunch- 
eons during the winter. 

Wash half a peck of peaches, cut 
them in halves, and remove the stones. 
Weigh the peaches, and to each pound 
allow a quarter of a pound of sugar. 
Put the peaches in a porcelain-lined 
kettle, cover and stew slowly, stirring 
now and then, until the mass is 
smooth and rather dark. Add the 
sugar and continue cooking until, 
when you put a teaspoonful in a sau- 
cer and cool it, it is sufficiently hard 
to roll or handle like a soft ball. 
When done turn into tumblers, and 
stand aside to cool just as you would 
jelly. Then cover either with lids 
that have been sterilized or with 
paraffin and paper. . 

Apples and quinces may be used in 
the same way. 


Gooseberry Jam 

O EIGHT pounds of ripe goose- 
berries allow one quart of currant 
juice and five pounds of granulated 
sugar. Top and tail the fruit. Put 
the sugar and the currant juice ina 
porcelain-lined kettle, boil and skim; 
then add the gooseberries, let them 
simmer gently for three-quarters of an 
hour; then stand them aside for two 
days. Bring again quickly to boiling 
point until each berry is perfectly 


transparent. Pour.at once into pots, 
and when cold cover with paraffin or 
oiled paper and keep in a dry place. 
During the cooking stir the jam fre 
quently. 

This is a delicious preserve to serve 
with the salad course. 


Orange Marmalade 

I gem an equal weight of fine 

oranges and sugar; allow to each 
twelve oranges one shaddock. Grate 
the yellow rind from half the oranges, 
cut them in halves crosswise; witha 
spoon take out the pulp, rejecting the 
seeds but saving all the juice ; add 
the pulp to the shaddock; add the 
rind to the pulp. Bring to boiling 
point, add the sugar, and boil until it 
seems thick on cooling. Pour at once 
into tumblers, and cover when cool 
with paraffin and paper. 


Orange Honey 

Ces the yellow rind from two 

fine oranges and add to it two 
pounds of strained honey. Remove 
the juice and pulp from one dozen 
oranges; this should measure at least 
aquart; addthistothehoney. Turn 
the whole in a preserving-kettle and 
boil carefully for half an hour; then 
put it into pots, and when cold cover 
with paraffin or oiled paper. 


Quince Chips 
YARE, quarter and core nice ripe 
quinces; cut each quarter into 
thin slices; weigh, and to each pound 
allow a pound of sugar. Put the 
quince chips in a porcelain-lined ket- 
tle, cover with boiling water, boil 
rapidly for ten minutes, and drain. 
This water may be saved for flavoring 
apple sauce or other dishes. Put the 
quince chips back in the porcelain- 
lined kettle with the sugar, add halfa 
cupful of water, cover the kettle, and 
stand it on the back part of the stove 
where the sugar will slowly melt, and 
then cook the quinces until they are 
dark red and transparent. Lift each 
piece with a skimmer and place ona 
sieve to dry. When dry roll in gran- 
ulated sugar and put aside to use as a 
sweetmeat. 


Raspberry Vinegar 
UT two quarts of raspberries in a 
stone jar or granite kettle, pour 
over one quart of pure cider vinegar; 
cover and stand aside for two days; 
drain off the liquor without mashing 
the berries, and pour it over another 
quart of fresh fruit, placed in the same 
jar or kettle, and stand aside as before. 
At the end of two days strain this 
carefully and pour it over another 
quart of fresh fruit, and let it stand 
one day. This time turn the fruit 
in a jelly-bag or two thicknesses of 
cheesecloth, and press it until dry. 
Wash the kettle, return the syrup, 
add one pound of sugar to each 
pint of liquid; stir until the sugar 
is dissolved, boil for five minutes, 
skim, bottle, cork with new corks and 
seal the bottles. 
Raspberry vinegar diluted with very 
cold water makes a very refreshing 
drink in hot weather. 


Canned Peaches 

HIS recipe will answer for pears — 

in fact, for all large fruits. 

Pare and stone the peaches, pack 
them in jars, cover with cold water, 
adjust the rubbers, put the lids on 
carefully, and stand the jars ina large 
boiler, the bottom of which has been 
protected byarack. Partly surround 
with cold .water, cover the boiler, 
bring the water to boiling point, and 
let it boil for fifteen minutes. Screw 
on the lids as soon as you lift the jars 
from the boiler; be careful not to 
touch the lids on the inside. Next 
morning give the lids another screw, 
wipe the jars, and stand them in a 
cool place. 


Crabapple Jelly 
ASH and core sufficient crab- 
apples to make four pounds; 
put them in a porcelain-lined kettle 
with two quarts of cold water; bring 
to boiling point, cook for twenty 
minutes; drain in the jelly-bag for 
two or three hours. Measure the 
liquid; to each pint allow half a 
pound of sugar. Put the syrupina 
porcelain-lined kettle, put the sugar 
in a pan in the oven; boil the syrup 
for ten minutes, add the sugar, boil 
for about two minutes, and it will 
then be ready to put in jelly-tumblers. 
Quince, apple, peach and plum jelly 
may be made in precisely the same 
way. 
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My Best Ten Fruit Desserts 


RUITS are, as a rule, more 
'e digestible raw, and when served 

fresh and cool are the best of 
desserts, particularly in the summer- 
time when they are in season. 

The sweet and sub-acid fruits are 
best quite cold. ‘The sour fruits are 
spoiled by chilling —they should be 
cool, but not cold. 

In the early spring, when fruits are 
expensive, a smaller quantity may be 
made to do full duty when mixed 
with light doughs and such starchy 
materials as tapioca, or with whipped 
cream and gelatine as in the Bavarian 
creams. . Sugar cooked with fruits is 
apt to change into new forms, which 
combine to make the fruit much 
sweeter than raw fruit with sugar 
sprinkled over it. 

In most of the desserts I have given 
fresh fruit should be used when pos- 
sible. Do not cook fruit unless you 
are obliged to do so. 

Small fruits may be served with 
cream, but not milk. All fruits are, 
however, more wholesome when eaten 
without either sugar or cream. 


Oatmeal Bouchées 
pour left-over breakfast porridge 
in small breakfast cups; stand 
them aside to cool. At serving-time 
turn them out, scoop out the centre of 
each, leaving a wall and a bottom 
half an inch thick; fill this with ber- 
ries or sliced peaches, dust with pow- 
dered sugar, and serve with cream, 
milk or acarefully-made soft custard. 
This dessert may be served either at 
luncheon or dinner, and also for sup- 
per when dinner is eaten in the mid- 
dle of the day. 


Dutch Apple Cake 
EPARATE two eggs; add to the 
yolks a cupful and a half of milk, 
a tablespoonful of butter, melted, and 
half a teaspoonful of salt; mix and 
add two cupfuls of flour that have been 
sifted with three level teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder; beat quickly, fold in 
the well-beaten whites of the eggs, 
and turn ina greased shallow baking- 
pan. Cover the top thickly with 
apples that have been pared, cored 
and quartered, putting the rounding 
sides up, and dust over all half a cup- 
ful of sugar. Bake in a moderately 
quick oven forhalf an hour, or until the 
apples are tender. Serve with cream. 
Peaches, huckleberries, blackber- 
ries or elderberries may be substituted 
for the apples. 


Almond Custard 
ARE and slice two large peaches, 
put them in the bottom of a 
serving-dish. Puta pintof milkina 
double boiler; separate two eggs, beat 
the yolks with half a cupful of sugar, 
add a little hot milk, turn in the boiler, 
cook for a moment, take from the fire, 
and stir in half a cupful of stale, fine 
breadcrumbs, ten drops of bitter 
almond, and twenty-four almonds, 
blanched and chopped fine. Cool and 
pour over the peaches in the serving- 
dish. Beat the whites of the eggs to 
a stiff froth, add two tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar, and beat again. 
Drop by teaspoonfuls on a saucepan 
of hot water; cook for an instant; lift 
with a skimmer, drain, and slide them 
at once on top of the pudding. Dust 
with a tablespoonful of fine bread- 
crumbs and stand aside tocool. Serve 
only when quite cold. 
Stale pieces of cake or rusk may be 
used in the place of bread. 


Pan Pudding 

A»? sufficient milk to a pint of 

flour to make a stiff dough; knead 
and pound it for at least fifteen min- 
utes. Cut it in quarters, roll each 
piece in a thin sheet not thicker than 
letter-paper and the size and shape of 
an ordinary roasting-pan. Brush the 
bottom of the pan with melted suet, 
put in a sheet of the paste, brush it 
lightly with melted suet. Have ready 
a quarter of a pound of Jordan 
almonds, blanched, chopped fine, and 
mixed with a cupful of chopped rai- 
sins, half a pound of chopped applies, 
and a cupful of brown sugar. Puta 
layer of this mixture on the paste, 
cover with another sheet, brush with 
suet, and so continue until all the 
sheets of paste are used. Brush the 
top sheet with melted suet, dust with 
sugar, and bake in a quick oven for 


three-quarters of an hour. Remove 
very carefully from the pan to a flat 
dish and send at once to the table. 

If properly made this is one of the 
most delicate of all puddings. 


Cannelons 

Ro a rounding tablespoonful of 

butter in a quart of flour; add 
two rounding teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and half a teaspoonful of salt; 
mix thoroughly, and stir in quickly 
a cupful and a half of milk. The 
dough must be moist, but not wet. 
Knead quickly, roll out in a sheet half 
an inch thick, cut in strips one inch 
wide and twelve inches long; roll each 
strip around a cannelon-mould; place 
in a baking-pan, brush the tops with 
the yolk of an egg beaten with a 
tablespoonful of milk, dust thickly 
with granulated sugar, and bake in 
a quick oven for twenty minutes. 
When done take out of the moulds, 
fill the spaces with sugared fruit. 
Arrange the cannelons neatly upon a’ 
pretty dish and send to the table 
with a pitcher of cream. 


Prune Soulflé 
EMOVE the stones from half a 
pound of stewed prunes: press the 
prunes through a sieve, add to them 
the yolks of three eggs slightly beaten, 
with four tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar. Fold in the well-beaten whites 
of six eggs; turn at once in a baking- 
dish, dust the top with powdered 
sugar, bake in a quick oven for five or 
six minutes, then send immediately 
to the table in the dish in which it 
was baked. 


Cream Apple Pudding 
ARE, core and quarter six tart 
apples. Dissolve a teaspoonful of 
soda in two tablespoonfuls of warm 
water; add it to one pint of thick, sour 


.milk and sour cream mixed, stir in 


two cupfuls anda half of pastry flour, 
beat fora moment; pour in a greased 
baking-pan, the bottom of which has 
been covered with the apple; sprinkle 
half a cupful of granulated sugar and 
a teaspoonful of cinnamon over the 
top. Bake in a moderately quick 
oven for one hour, and serve hot 
with a carefully made hard sauce, or 
cream or milk. 


Apple Dowdy 
healer a baking-dish with thin slices 
of brown bread, buttered; fill in 
the spaces with apples that have been 
pared, cored and chopped; mix a tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon with half a cup- 
ful of brown sugar; sprinkle this over 
the apples; add half acupful of water, 
and cover with another layer of brown 
bread, buttered—with the buttered 
side up. Bake slowly for one hour, 
and serve with cider sauce. 


Fruit Gelatine 


HIS attractive and dainty dessert 

has been burdened with a number 

of very inappropriate names, such 

as ‘* Heavenly Hash,’’ ‘* Angels’ 
Hash,”’ etc. 

Stone and chop a quarter of a pound 
of dates; mix with an equal amount 
of figs, chopped fine; add chopped 
candied cherries or pineapple, or the 
pulp of an orange, ora sliced banana. 
The mixture must be sufficient to fill 
a quart and a pint mould. Covera 
box of gelatine with half a pint of 
cold water and let it soak for half an 
hour. Add to it a cuptul of sugar 
and a quart of boiling water; stir 
until the sugar is dissolved; add the 
juice of two lemons and one orange, 
and two teaspoonfuls of caramel. 
Strain in the mould over the fruit and 
stand it aside to harden. When cold 
and quite firm turn it out upon a 
glass dish and send to the table with 
or without whipped cream. The fruit 
must be put loosely in the mould or 
the jelly will not penetrate. 


My Favorite Dessert 

M* orange pulp, white grapes cut 

in halves, candied cherries 
chopped fine and a grated pineapple 
with half a cupful of powdered sugar; 
stand aside to cool. At serving-time 
fill dessert-glasses with two table- 
spoonfuls of this mixture; put a 
tablespoonful of lemon water-ice in 
the centre of each glass; cover it over 
with four tablespoonfuls of whipped 
cream, and send at once to the table. 


HOT-WEATHER NEEDS AND RECIPES 


Mrs. Rorer will enter right into a housekeeper’s greatest summer needs and tell 
her about hot-weather dishes: the cold dishes she can make: all about the ices: 
how to cook without a stove: how to use the chafing-dish in summer: the hot- 
weather desserts — the most appetizing and easiest-io-make dishes, in fact. 
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i Barrington Hall 


THE STEEL-CUT COFFEE 


Is the choicest Javaand Mocha, from which the tannin- 
bearing chaff and dust are removed, CUT (not ground) 
to fine, uniform particles. This newly patented proc- 
ess improves the flavor of the coffee, doubling its value 
without increasing its cost. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet 
It’s Free 


It explains why no other coffee can equal Barrington 
Hall in flavor and why it can be used without discom- 
fort by those who feel that ordinary coffee injures 
them ; also that Barrington Hall really costs no more 
than ordinary coffee, as it goes from one-third to one- 
half further than if ground in the old way. 


A delicious coffee, not a tasteless substitute 
CAUTION! If it is not Barrington Hall it is not the 
Steel-Cut Coffee. We own the process by patent 
right, and roast, steel-cut and pack by machinery at 
our factory in 1 and 2 lb. sealed tins. 


| You can try this Coffee without expense 
SAMPLE FREE — SEE COUFON 
CUT OFF THIS COUPON 


or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer’s name 


BAKER & CO, inporters 


236 2d Street N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me without expense sample can of Barrington 
Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; in consideration 
I give herewith my grocer’s name (on the margin) 

My own adress is 


COUPON . 








Put on your meat or fish, set it going 
and simply watch the clock. Quicker, 
cleaner, surer than the old way. Broils 
both sides evenly at same time. Practi- 
cally NO SMOKE. Prices $1.50 to $2.40, 
according to size. Best adapted to oil, 
gas or gasoline stoves. 


Send for Free Book 


telling all about it—give name of your 
| — dealer. Where dealers do not sell The 
*Leland,”’ we ship direct — express pre- 
paid east of Missouri River. Points 
beyond, 50c. extra. Write us to-day. 


LELAND MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. D, Great Barrington, Massachusetts 














Sharples Tubular 














It’s So Satisfactory 


Delicious, thick, velvety cream for coffee, berries, ice cream, 
and fine butter is instantly obtained by Tubular Separators, 
from milk fresh from the cow. Write for catalog B 300. 


Sharples Co., Chicago, Ill., P. M. Sharples, West Chester, Pa. 
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Like a Sweet Memory 


from the luxurious courts of old, come Nabisco Sugar Wafers 


—the most exquisite confection that ever graced My Lady’s 
table or crowned the banquet of a King. 


A medley of flavors in Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, 
Vanilla and Mint. Harmonizing perfectly with Viand and 
Vintage, Punch, Sherbet and Fruit. 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Serve Iice= 
Cream often 


A dessert the children can 
eat. Better for grown peo- 


ple than cooked desserts, 


especially in hot weather. 
Easiest thing in the world 
to make when you use a 


Peerless 
Iceland] 


Freezer (one motion) 


Freezes smooth, fine and 
firm in three minutes. 
Patented stationary dasher 
scrapes cream from rapidly 
revolving can—gives plenty 
of motion to the cream. 
Ask your dealer. 


Write for 


** Six Cooks and a Freezer.’’ 
A practical up-to-date recipe book prepared 
exclusively for the Peerless Iceland Freezer 
by: Madame Blay, Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. 
Herrick, Miss Janet McKenzie Hill, Miss 
Fannie Merritt Farmer. FREE. 
DANA & CO., Dept. H, Cincinnati, O. 


If not satisfied, money refunded. 











BLUE |ABEL 


Meat ‘Delicacies 


For Luncheons and Picnics 


“Preserves and Jams 


Tomato Ketchup 


Soups —20 Varieties 
Delicious — Appetizing — Satisfying 


Write for booklet of Original Recipes and describ- 
ing our full line Canned Fruits and Vegetables, 
Plum Pudding, Jellies, Etc. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















your WEDDING CAKES 


Send me 50c. and I will send you prepaid a large 
sample of my ideal 20th Century wedding cake 
and the recipe for making it and an illustrated 
book of wedding cakes. This has been my most 
popular cake. You can make it as good as I can. 


W. S. BALDUFF, Caterer, 1518 Farnam, Omaha 


STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “‘ The Origin and Treatment of Stainmering" | 


sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. ; 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. | 
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A picnic on a lumber barge in the Sunk Lands 
of Arkansas — the only outing in these chil- 
dren's monotonous lives. 


Is This a Hint to You? 


& HE question, ‘‘ Where shall we have 
* our Sunday-school picnic ?’’ was 
met with a chorus of objections to 
suggested places until it seemed as 
t though an epidemic of some kind 
had made all picnic grounds useless. I was 
a stranger in the place, but seeing the pre- 
dicament my thoughts began to whirl with a 
possible solution of the problem. I was liv- 
ing in an old-fashioned farmhouse, with a lawn 
of four acres covered with magnificent old 
trees, only a mile anda half fromtown. Were 
there not great possibilities for entertainment? 
I would do it! So I extended an invitation, 
and it was accepted with enthusiasm. 

I went out to my home with mingled feelings 
of pleasurable excitement and trepidation. 
What if it should bea failure? I sat down on 
the veranda, looked at the lawn, and thought. 
Across the lower part a waterway, now dry, 
had been dug, and in imagination I heard the 
laughter which the sign ‘‘ No fishing ’’ would 
produce. That gave me a suggestion, and 
when the morning of our picnic dawned 
bright and lovely, and the big hayracks had 
started for the picnic party, in the open space 
opposite the veranda I had arranged a tent 
with tiny tables and chairs and couch, and a 
family of dolls of all sorts and sizes. There 
was atiny bed with mattresses and pillows, 
a cradle, a doll carriage, and little dishes on 
the table. How the tiny tots took possession 
of the ‘* Nursery,’’ as I called it. Not once 
all day was the tent forsaken. Across the 
big windmill a huge sign bore the name 
‘* Bethesda.’’ Another, with index finger 
pointing toward the barn, read, ‘‘ This way to 
the menagerie,’’ while above the door of the 
house was the inscription, ‘‘Old Ladies’ 
Retreat.’’ There were hammocks, swings 
andteeters. With flags and bunting the place 
was transformed. The tables were set in the 
shade of the maples. 

What a delightful picnic it was! No one 
worried lest the children should be drowned; 
and there was no long tramp for drinking 
water. And the cost? A little labor of love, 
and ice cream forall. I have attended many 
Sunday-school picnics, but none where the 
necessary labor was so easily performed or 
where the “‘ tie that binds’’ was more beauti- 
fully manifested. ELEANOR B. ARNOLD. 











A “Trophy Race” by mothers, for toys 
Jor their children — worsted dolls, stuffed 
elephants, etc.— will be watched with as 
much interest by the children as by the 
grown folks. 


Floating Down with the Tide 


N A RIVER town in Indiana there was a 
Sunday-school class of twenty boys about 
twelve years of age. To keep up the social 
life of the class a day’s outing was planned. 
The day before the picnic the teacher had 
several boats taken upstream to a cabin on a 
secluded island. On the eventful morning 
the boys and their dinner-baskets were loaded 
on a wagon which took them along country 
roads to the riverside opposite the island. A 
boat was waiting to carry them over, but before 
it was ready to start half the boys had slipped 
into a miscellaneous collection of bathing-suits 
and were wading across with their clothes 
under their arms. Landed on the island they 
found four boats at their disposal for a cruise. 
When they returned the dinner-table was 
spread on the porch of the cabin. Laden 
with twenty odd dinners, the table was a 
sight to drive hungry young sailors into rap- 
tures. Sports on the water and shooting the 
rapids below an old mill-dam passed the 
afternoon; something more to eat; and then 
came the closing pleasure of the trip— float- 
ing down with the tide. The long shadows, 
the smooth water and the stillness of the twi- 
light accorded well with the ending of a 
happy day. All the boats tied together made 
one wide craft, and the occasional touch of 
an outside oar kept it in midstream. Now 
was the time for stories and for boyish imag- 
inations to run riot. Once, in a long stretch 
of level sunlight, the boats were allowed to 
slip apart, and in a moment there was a race. 
All the vigor and enthusiasm of the morning 
were reawakened; every boy helped to row 
or shouted encouragement to his crew. 
Floating such a distance had ail the fascina- 
tion of exploration to the boys. Their wish to 
‘* 90 again ’’ showed they had enjoyed a picnic 
not soon to be forgotten. W. H. KELLY. 


One wise woman has suggested that people 
who have no children of their own to take 
on picnics should borrow children for the 
occasion. 


At a Louisiana picnic the wagons were 
Jastened together and attached to road 
engines which drew them. 


Filling Every Hour with Pleasure 


|= days before the time for our Sunday- 
school picnic a note came from the 
committee asking if I would devote one hour 
of the day to the entertainment of the chil- 
dren. I replied that I would. On the next 
day I received a badge marked ‘ Kinder- 
garten: 11 to12.’’ The picnic grounds were 
twelve miles from the city, and a special 
train had been provided. Each car was 
draped in a color with the name of one of the 
departments of the school along its side, and 
each member of that department was given a 
badge of the same color as that with which his 
or her car was decorated. There was very 
little confusion in boarding the train. The 





Depot Committee formed the kindergartners 


in line and marched them into the blue car; 
the same plan was carried out with the other 
departments. 

After reaching the grounds the part set 
aside for the kindergarten and the interme- 


diate departments was inclosed with rope | 


and draped withtheircolors. Six other girls 
had badges like mine, with different hours. 
Each of us had given thought to her hour, 
and not a minute of the day went by without 
something of interest for the children. The 
first entertainer, with the help of four of the 
older boys, gave the children a good time 
in the swings; the next one devoted her 


hour to fairy tales; the next to games. For | 


my hour I had provided for 
of three kinds of paper flowers. 1 selected 
four girls as helpers. We seated the chil- 
dren in a semicircle and gave each one the 
needed materials ready cut. Taking a wire 


the making 


that had already been bent at the top, we | 
showed them how to string the petals for red | 


poppies and how to wrap the stems. The 
little faces were as bright as the poppies, 
roses and carnations which the deft little 
fingers made with our help. 


When dinner-time came a hundred little | 


wooden platters were filled, and 
pretty sight to see the children sitting in a 


it was a | 


hollow square on the grass eating in true 


picnic style. KATHRINE COURIE. 


“Take your camera. The best picture 
taken will be enlarged and presented to 
the most successful artist,” was an induce- 
ment which gave competitive interest toa 
picnic attended by a number of amateur 
photographers. 


Instruction by the Way 


AKE fourteen bright, mischievous, ragged 
boys from as many wretched homes; add 

hot summer days, and what must be the re- 
sult? A picnic. _To a teacher in a mission 
this problem was presented, and it was de- 
cided to invite the boys with their sisters to a 
picnic by a little stream one mile from town. 
When the day came, and all the picnic para- 
phernalia was loaded on an express wagon, 
we started for our walk along the country 
road. Unconsciously information was gath- 
ered which was to prove useful later in the 


Own Caterer— 
Why Not ? 


It’s more satisfactory — it’s 
much more economical — saves 
you lime, money and disappoint- 
With the famous 


ment. 


TRIPLE MOTION 


WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


You can make perfect ice creams and sher- 
bets in a very few minutes, as well as an 
unlimited variety of delicious frozen fruits, 
puddings and chilled dainties at a very 
trifling cost. It will surprise you to learn 
the great extent of “White Mountain” 
usefulness. Send for our free receipt book, 


‘‘FROZEN DAINTIES’’ 


which tells everything you need to know 
about the making of the most delicious 
desserts. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
Dept. F, Nashua, N. H. 








The Season of Simple Salads 


T THIS season of the year, when crisp fresh vege- 

tables are so plentiful and so easily procured, 

the preparation of delicious salads is a simple and 
inexpensive matter. 

With a bottle of Yacht Club Salad Dressing in the 
house, the family can enjoy a different salad for 
nearly every day in the year. With it, the most 
attractive and appetizing combinations are possible. 
It is declared by good judges to be equal to the finest 
home-made mayounaise when served with celery, 
spinach, chopped cabbage, cold slaw, sliced cucum- 
bers, sliced tomatoes, sliced beets, sliced onions, etc. 

Yacht Club Salad Dressing adds a savory tang to 
ham, tongue or any cold meat or hash. It is unequaled 


for lobster, shrimp, chicken, salmon and all salads. 


day: the boys were asked to remember the 


different birds they saw or heard along the 
road, and the girls to gather wayside flowers. 

When our camping ground was reached 
shawls and cushions were spread on the grass 
and we sat under the trees and talked of the 
birds we had seen and heard, and, with the 
help of ‘* Bird Neighbors,’’ became acquainted 
with their brilliant plumage and_ habits. 
The little girls recognized the wayside flowers 
in ‘‘ Nature’s Garden,’’ and with needle and 


thread sewed the flowers on little pieces of | 


cardboard, with their names printed below, 
to take home to show their mothers. While 
the two books mentioned were in circulation 
stories were told with Nature as the back- 
ground, in which animals, birds and flowers 
figured. Hide-and-seek, hare-and-hounds, 
and other lively games were then played. 
And then came the exciting moment of the 
picnic. The cloth was spread on the grass, 
the girls decorated it with vines and flowers, 
and the good things were brought from the 
wagon. The feast over, sailing boats led the 
talk to shipbuilding, storms and shipwreck, 
lighthouses and life-savers; stones preached 
sermons; and queer little bugs seen through 
a microscope disclosed wonders never dreamed 
of. Another round of games and it was time 
to go home. Amy W. SELLERS. 


The boys of one jolly cavalcade thought 
it a fine idea to rig up their farm wagons 
like prairie schooners—“Just as if we 
were real pioneers, you know.” Baskets, 
ropes, boats and hammocks were swung 
underneath the wagons, and “ Old Glory” 
on each schooner flapped in the breeze. 


Yacht Club Salad Dressing has been the choice of 
connoisseurs for twenty years. It is sold and recom- 
mended by more than 30,000 retailers, and is used 
in 200,000 homes. It is a favorite in leading clubs, 
cafes and first-class hotels, and is the only American- 
made salad dressing sold exteusively in England, 

If you willsend your grocer’s name and address, 
you will receive a beautiful illustrated booklet, 
“Table Helps for Housewife and Hostess,” by 
Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill, of the Boston Cooking 
School Magazine. It is perfectly safe to predict that 
after vou have read this interesting little book, con- 
taining more than 100 rare recipes, you will not rest 
satisfied until vou have tried a bottle of Yacht Club 
Salad Dressing —and it is equally certain that when 
you have tried this delicious dressing just once, 
nothing less appetizing will ever satisfy you again. 
Write for the free book today. Address 


TILDESLEY & CO. - 5 Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Mixes and Kneads Bread Thoroughly 


In 3 Minutes 


Hands do not touch the dough. Does 
away with hand kneading and 
makes better bread. 

SIMPLE EASY SANITARY 

Sent prepaid for 3 dollars. 

Your dealer sells it for less. : 

Write for booklet C free. \\ 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. , 
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ESKAY’S 
FOOD 


Lays the ] Foundation 


Sor a 


HEALTHY BOYHOOD 








The Economy of Jap-a-lac 


In ninety out of every hundred American homes there is a use for Jap-a-lac. 

It may be some time yet before Jap-a-lac will be used in all these homes, but at the 
present rate it won’t be so long either. 

Five years ago Jap-a-lac was unheard of. Last year we sold a quarter of a million 
dollars’ worth, equal to more than 1,670,000 quarter-pint cans. 

This is due to two things: first, to the economy of Jap-a-lac; second, to the 
advertising. 

Jap-a-lac is the original floor finish, and. high grade colored varnish. It comes all 
ready to dip the brush in, and anyone in the household, except the baby, can use it. 

It comes in twelve colors and natural — or clear — and may be used for a finish on 
floors, chairs, tables, bedsteads, picture frames, metal work, in fact anything and 
everything where a smooth and glossy finish is desired. It is tough, elastic and du- 
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ge 
‘3 rable, may be washed with soap and water, and when used on the floor does not turn 
bd white under heel marks. 
2 Oak, Cherry, Walnut, Mahogany, White—any wood finish you desire may be 
ee) secured with Jap-a-lac. The Ox-blood, Malachite Green, and Blue, are for use in Cleanliness of surroundings 
rhis is Spencer Williams, of Utica, N. Y. BR decorative effects where it is desired to follow a color scheme. There are special Sevcil 
’ ’ ——s A ° — 1 ~_ 
He is 4 years old and as strong and hearty a colors for metal work, refinishing old carriages, etc. wi naan ty of - ethods 
as he looks. When he was 2, his father J _ It costs about ten cents to transform an old chair or table into a handsome, stylish care in the selection of mate- 
stated: “He has never had anything but [i »iece of furniture, by the use of Jap-a-lac. And you have the satisfaction of doing rials and absolute purity — are 
Eskay’s Food since he was 3 months old a it yourself. 7 
and he has always been in perfect health.’’ I the reasons why Heinz Food 
Eskay’s Food perfectly modifies cow’s [iy If you could come to us we would gladly give youa sample can of Jap-a-lac to let you Products are the recognized 
milk, breaking up the tough, cheesy masses & iry it. We will give you a can free as it is, if you will pay the cost of mailing it. 


into soft, flocculent curds like mother's Mention this magazine and send ten cents — the exact cost of mailing —and tell us standard of excellence. There 


milk, It supplies the tissue building ele- J what color you want. We will send the can of Jap-a-lac without charge. is no risk in buying any of 
ment and the heat and energy producing #F 


element, and when added to milk assures FF . i the 57 Varieties. 

aperfect nutrient. This boy, as well as [iM We also send on request a booklet about Jap-a-lac, a beautiful color card, and a 

thousands of others in ruddy health, sub- JB sample piece of wood showing the model floor finish. 

stautiates our claims. 7 i Please be sure to mention this magazine when you write. Well worth a trial— 

tae - H E G L I D D E N V A RN I S H Cc O HEINZ BAKED 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 4 wQ : 


429 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; ” BEANS with TOMATO 
Makers of HicGH-GRADE VARNISHES SAUCE~—actually baked 
Department L, 1028 Williamson Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO —with the real Boston 


> 4 > 
> flavor. 
Economize pom . 
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Energy! A handsome booklet tells much 
about our way of doing things 
—a little better we think than 
any one else does them. May 
we send it to you? 


All the strength 
and time-wasting 
steps taken in 
baking and cook- 
ing saved. A 


Hoosier 
Kitchen 
Cabinet 


from Factory to Kitchen 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 


WALI AS) OAS 
VANILLA E XTRACT/ 


There is but one honest basis for 
an extract of vanilla —the Mexican 
vanilla bean. It should be sun- 
cured after careful and expert cul- 
tivation. It should be packed and 
shipped as carefully as flowers. 

The best beans are worth from eight 
to fifteen dollars a pound, and it is these 
genuine vanilla beans that are used in 
making Van Duzer’s Vanilla Extract. 
They are the basis of its pure, delicious, 
aromatic flavor. 

Don't let your grocer give you something 

cheaper. It will be cheaper to buy — but not 

cheaper to use. /nsist upon Van Duzer's. 


VAN DUZER EXTRACT CO. 


NEW YORK § Esz. — 




















brings everything 
, 4 needed to you— 
{No. 110. Price,$14.00. groups it conveni- 
ently — you’ve only to put your hand out. Store 
room, pantry, kitchen table in one. Hard- 
wood; workmanlike construction throughout. 
Dust and mouse proof; easily moved. Sold 
direct only trom Factory to Kitchen at actual 
wholesale prices and you've ‘‘a string to your 
money "’ till satisfied. 

Write to-day for club offer and 

catalog showing other designs. : . g , Sa 

. Was em aS _———— fae 

THE HOOSIER MFG. C0., 14 Adams Street, New Castle, Ind. mn Hs 


Originators and stenawe makers of Kit: hen Cabinet egy 
The Old, Old Story 


The story of housekeeping disappointments — 
household waste, ‘‘cooking sameness ’’—all the 
hundred and one petty household annoyances. These 
are the problems that Marion Harland’s New Complete 
Cook Book solves. 


A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ONE 


Every new improvement, every new household hint, as well as the famous re 
ceipts of Grandma's day —they are all in Marion Harlz and’s New C omplete Cook 
Book. It is a revelation to housekeepers and its hints alone will save hundreds of 
dollars of household waste. 


Examine it Free Sicn- anes aan naw Seen 


Drop us a postal and we will send you Marion Harland’s New Complete Cook 


Cook With Less Odor 
I SS Book Free for Examination. Look all through it—take your time—then if you 
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The round iron hoop 


electric- welded and guaranteed not to fall off — 
an exclusive feature of the best freezers made — 


’ . * 
Lightning, Gem and Blizzard 
Drawn-steel can-bottom that will not leak, break nor fall 
out is another point of superiority not found in other makes. 
Booklet of ‘* Frozen Sweets’ by a 
prominent cooking authority, free. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


nor imparted to the food, if cooked in Read Mrs. John A. Logan’s Letter : 
finest thing of the kind that has ever been published in this country and perhaps in any 
The wonderful new kitchen ware. Being non- MARION HARLAND’S 


Onions Turnips Cabbage Fish — no think you can get along without it—simply send it back. If you can’t —simply 
—) ’ , = 
Holly Hills Farm, near Hyattsville, Mal. 
February 3, 1904 
R THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
other. It will serve as an enduring monument to Marion Harland’s great service to 
Gra: 1 ite St ? >{ Ware American homes and American women. It should be in the possession of every house-wife. 
porousit does not retain the odor of the food like 
tin or iron, being as clean as china, it is per- 


, . send us $2.00, But do not miss this chance to examine, Free. 
taint or odor retained by the vessel 
DEAR SIRS: Mrs. Harland'’s New Complete Cook Book is beyond all expression the 
Sincerely yours, MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN. 
(Patented) 
fectly pure: and absolutely safeto use. Besure N ( ] t ( k B k 
and look for the label. Sold every where. Cw omp e e Ooo 00 








National Enameling and Stamping Co. wa —The result of her lifetime experience and the most complete and most 
Dept. A, 81 Fulton St., New York Write practical cook book ever written. Perfectly adapted to the tastes and income of EARN bh wv? STEAM 
for the the average family. In addition to thousands of receipts there are exhaustive 
new book chapters on every branch of housekeeping, filled with helpful suggestions for the THIS COOKER 
“KITCHEN care of the home. Handsomely bound in washable cloth. 780 pages, fully illus- 
EXPERIENCE” trated. Price to those who do not wish to examine, two dollars, express paid. To introduce our new 1904 patterns in every 
By Christine - home in America, we will send a family size 
Terhune Herrick Address The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers cooker, round or square, freight pre- 
A valuable kit- paid, uncier the easy conditions of our Plan 
chen education Madison Street, Indianapolis, U.S. A. No. 15. “Ideals” are the only cookers, 








both round and square, that are abso- 

lutely steam an: odor tight and that 

, A have whistles to warn when water is low ; 

ANNOTl INCEMEN I Soynaanions SQUAB sell for $2.50 _ aw ty vg nee with drawn seamless tops; seamless cop- 
or the 2 restaurants charge cents to $1.50 an 

Free and 150 Partial Scholarships to be awarded by order, serving one squab. There is | Pet tank bottoms. Fuel bills reduced a, 


4.4, oun te a — good money breeding them ; a flock makes country life | One-half. 36-page book and free offer | Ps 
the Chicago Musical College will be received from pay handsomely. Squabs are raised in ONE MONTH; if you write today. Agents wanted. 
June Ist to August 17th. CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


a man can do all the work. No mixing feed, n 
CHIC A GO MI JSIC A L COLLEGE night isher, ne young a onend (pavent bids do this), TOLEDO COOKER COMPANY, DESK E, TOLEDO, 0. 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Send for our FREE BOOK,“ How to Make Money 
College Building, 202 Michigan Bivd., CHICAGO Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 289 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


FREE 

















with Squabs,"* and learn this rich industry. 





You can learn to * 00 


PLAY the PIANO for 








The hyxienic influence and correction of car- 
riage acquired through wearing O’Sullivan Rubber 


I Clean Between the Teeth, hence I ama Peculiar Tooth Brush. Heels receives the recognition of the medical fra- 





No musical knowledge necessary. A simple, 
practical and thoroughly tested method of 








: ; : ternity. When you need a lift on your heels ask 
teaching piano playing. Devised and used by a Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the ; : “et 
piano oe man of easioua reputation. Theentire mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts— cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook your dealer to put O’Sullivan Rubber Heels on. 
course costs you only $5. 00. The instructions to hold it. This means much to cleanly persons —the only ones who like our brush. 35 cents and small sum for attaching. All dealers, 


Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths or O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Lowell, Mass. 


PUPIL NURSES RECEIVED 


GENEVA CITY HOSPITAL, GENEVA, N.Y. 
Two Years’ Course. A Few Vacancies. Inquire Particulars. 





are so plain, simple and concise that a child 
can readily follow them without assistance. 
Music teachers will find this system a great aid 
in their work. Send for detailed description of 
this unique copyrighted methed. 
SIMPLEX MUSIC CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
DECOY 


























Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 








PLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine &t., Florence, Mass. 
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Rubens’ Infant Shirt, Ghe Young Ioothers 





A Word to Mothers 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It ailends full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many chil- 
dren. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no 
other, no matter what any unprogressive dealer 
may say. If he doesn't keep it write to us. 
The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts of 
thousands of mothers. We want it accessible 
to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino 
(half wool and half cotton),wool, silk and wool and 
all silk to fit from birth to nine vears, Sold at Dry- 
Goods Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free. 











No Trouble 


550,233. 


No Buttons 
Patent Nos. 528,988 
Manufactured by 
RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Russian 
Eton Blouse 


of cadet blue chambray with 
pique Eton collar and cuffs, 


1.45 


Tam o’Shanter, 
large top, white duck 
or pique; fine em- 


broidered em- 1 
.50 


blem on front, 
Cotton Duck 
without 50c 


embroidery, 














Our Spring & Summer 


Catalogue 


will be sent for 4 cents postage. 
Describes over 2,000 articles, 


1,000 illustrations, for the Complete Out- 


with 
fitting of 


Boys, Girls and Infants. 
We have no branch stores — no agents. 
Correspondence receives prompt atlention, 
Address Dept. 1 


os W. 23d St., : NEW YORK 








‘THIS DOLL BED 


May be earned by one little girl in each town. Write for 
particulars, giving name of your furniture dealer. Address 


Galendar 
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New York City 


WHAT TO DO FOR 
The Case olf the First Baby 


ABY K——, aged six months, has been quite 
B ill for the past two days; his mother says he 
is a bottle-fed baby and is now taking equal 

parts of milk and barley-water. The weather has 
been very hot, and she says she is afraid the milk 
was a little ‘‘ turned ’”’ two days ago when she made 
up his food. Ever since that time he has had 


numerous thin, green movements, and has also 


vomited several times. 


What the Trouble Is. On taking this baby’s 
temperature I find itis 102°. His little mouth seems 
parched and dry, his eyes, and the soft spot on top 
of his head, the *‘ fontanel,”’ seem sunken. This 
baby is suffering from what is commonly called 
**summer complaint.’’ This is quite a common 
trouble among babies in summer, and if mothers 
understood what to do and acted more promptly a 
great deal of serious illness might be saved. 


What to Do for the Baby. When a baby has 
a movement that is thin, green, or contains curds 
and mucus, the first thing to do is to give the child 
a dose of castor oil. Diarrhoea with frequent 
movements means that there is something irritating 
in the intestines, and that nature is trying to get rid 
of the irritating material; therefore, to aid nature 
we give the castor oil. It is very wrong to dose the 
baby with medicines that will at once stop all move- 
ments and so keep the poison or irritating matter in 
the system. 

For a baby of this age one teaspoonful of castor 
oil will probably be enough to clear out the intes- 
tines; an older child should have two teaspoonfuls. 
All milk should be stopped at once, for while the 
intestines are in this condition milk only acts asa 
poison. Instead of the milk the baby may be fed on 
barley-water, wheat gruel or granum made with 
water only and no milk. As this baby seems quite 
weak I shall advise the mother to give him half a 
teaspoonful of liquid peptonoids in half an ounce of 
cold water every three hours between his meals. As 
the baby is losing so much water by means of his 


| frequent thin movements he must be given all the 


pure water, that has been boiled and cooled, that 
he can be made to take. This may be given him 
by means of a medicine-dropper, 
through a nursing-bottle. 


a spoon, or else 


If the baby has no fever and his movements are 
thicker and less frequent at the end of twenty-four 
hours of this treatment he may have one teaspoonful 
of boiled milk added to his gruel. As he continues 
to improve the mother may gradually add more and 
more milk to his food until at last she has got him 
back to his original formula. 

When nursing babies have this trouble the same 
general plan should be followed, giving nothing 
but gruels for twenty-four hours and using a breast 
pump for the mother during this t me. When 
the child is again able to take a little milk he 
should first be given two or three ounces of gruel 
and then allowed to nurse from the breast only five 
minutes, next ten minutes, etc., until he is well 
enough to do without the gruel and take his full 
supply of breast milk again. 


The Result. If given early enough the castor 
oil, gruel and boiled water are usually all that is 
necessary to stop an ordinary attack of ‘‘ summer 
complaint ”’ or diarrhoea. 


The Case of the Second Baby 

ABY T——, who is two years old, is also 
brought to the doctor because he has bad move- 
ments from the bowels. His mother says that for 
the past week he has had from five to six movements 
a day containing a great deal of mucus, and being 
very thin and green. She has been giving the child 
a ** diarrhoea mixture ’’ which she bought in a drug 
store, and has allowed him to have his usual food, 
which consists of what the rest of the family have. 


What to Do for the Baby. The first thing to do 
is to give*this child a dessertspoonful of castor oil 
and to put him on a strict diet. He should have 
nothing that contains milk and none of the ordinary 
table food that the family have. He may have 
mutton and chicken broth from which all fat has 
been skimmed, barley, wheat, rice or granum gruels 
or jellies, and once a day a piece of zwieback, and 
plenty of pure water to drink. There will no doubt 
be a struggle at first when the child finds he cannot 
have his usual food, but if the mother wishes her 
child to get well promptly she will remain firm. 


To Make Oat, Wheat or Rice Jelly from the grains 
take six tablespoonfuls of the grain and soak over- 
night. In the morning place this in two quarts of 
fresh, cold water, add a pinch of salt, and cook ina 
double boiler for four hours down to one quart, 
adding a little water from time to time. When 
done strain this through muslin, and it may be given 
to the child when cold in the form of jelly. lf the 
flours of these grains can be obtained it will be 
necessary to use only one-third as much and to cook 
them only ten or fifteen minutes. Sometimes the 
child will prefer to drink a rather thin gruel; if so 
use less of the grain or flour and more water. 


ES, By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 
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SUMMER COMPLAINT 


When Making Chicken Broth for a child carefully 
cut off all the meat from one fowl; cut this up into 
very small pieces, and remove every particle of the 
fat; to each pound of the meat add one pint of cold 
water and a pinch of salt. Allow this to simmer 
on the stove for four or five hours; then strain it 
through muslin, and when cold remove any fat. 

Mutton broth is made in the same way and is even 
better than chicken broth where there is much 
diarrhea. It is sometimes well to add an equal 
amount of barley-water to these broths before they 
are given toachild. They may be taken either cold 
in the form of jelly or else warm as broths. 

This diet should be continued for several days 
until the child’s movements grow more natural; 
then little by little milk may be added to the jellies 
or gruels, and other articles of diet suitable for a 
child of this age may be given. 


This Child Should not be Allowed to run about 
while he isso miserable; he should be kept outdoors 
in a large baby carriage or carried by some one into 
the parks or to a recreation pier, or his mother may 
take him for a short trip as she is unable to go out 
of the city permanently for the summer. In the 
very hottest parts of the day he will be more com- 
fortable if he stays in the house. 
he should be given a sponge bath with tepid water 
in which is a little alcohol or bicarbonate of soda. 

If he has fever and continues to have movements 
containing mucus it will be well to wash out the 
bowels with lukewarm salt solution, using a fountain 
syringe and a long, soft rubber catheter for the 
purpose. A doctor or a trained nurse should show 
the mother how to do this the first time. 


The Case of the Third Baby 


“HIS plump little girl, just one year old, does 

not seem at all ill, but she is covered with a 

red rash which feels quite rough and is very fine in 
appearance. 


What to Do for the Baby. This rash is what is 
commonly known as ‘‘ prickly heat.’’ In the first 
place the baby’s flannels are too thick; she should 
have the lightest weight shirts and bands, that still 
contain some wool, that can be bought. On very 
warm days she may leave off the shirt, and keep on 
the ribbed knit band. Until this rash has disap- 
peared it will be well to let her wear a thin linen or 
nainsook shirt underneath her band. 

Every morning she should have a full tub bath in 
water which contains either bran or starch, and 
several times a day she should be sponged off with 
lukewarm water in which isa little bicarbonate of 
soda. After the baths and sponges she should be 
dusted with a powder composed of starch and tal- 
cum equal parts, and one-fourth as much boric acid. 


The Case of the Fourth Baby 

ABY H——, ten months old, has had summer 
complaint for the past two weeks, and looks 
very thin and weak. She is a bottle-fed baby and 
weighed sixteen pounds before her attack, but now 
weighs only thirteen. Her mother says she has 
given the baby a number of medicines and tried 
numerous ‘ infant foods,’’ but the child still has 
green movements full of undigested food appearing 
in large white curds. The child seems to grow 
weaker all the time, and her mother is much worried. 


What to Do for the Baby. This baby was not 
treated correctly at the beginning of her illness, and 
it may now take some time to cure her. 

I should advise giving her a teaspoonful of castor 
oil followed by a diet of gruels and mutton broth 
and barley-water equal parts. As she seems so 
weak, she should have a teaspoonful of liquid pep- 
tonoids in three teaspoonfuls of water every three 
hours. All other medicine should be stopped. 

After a few days, when her movements no longer 
show undigested food, a little peptonized milk may 
be added to the gruels. 


How to Peptonize the Milk. To peptonize milk 
take five grains of extractum pancreatis and fifteen 
grains of bicarbonate of soda; rub them up intoa 
smooth paste with a little cold milk; then add this 
to one pint of cold milk, place it in a bottle, and 
shake it well until it is thoroughly mixed; then 
place the bottle in a pitcher or basin which contains 
water of a temperature of 115° Fahrenheit. If one 
has no thermometer test the water with the hand; it 
should be just warm enough for the hand to bear com- 
tortably. Allow the bottle to stand in the pitcher of 
water for two hours, keeping the water at the same 
temperature all the time. At the end of this time 
the milk will be completely peptonized and ready to 
add to the other ingredients. Peptonizing tubes or 
tablets may be bought so that it will not be necessary 
to measure out the powder every time. 
grows stronger gradually lessen the amount of pow- 
der used and shorten the length of time which the 
bottle is allowed to stand in the water, until at last 
the peptonizing can be dispensed with altogether. 

When the milk is being only partially peptonized 
it should be scalded as soon as the bottle is taken 
out of the warm water, otherwise the action of the 
peptonizing powder will continue. 


Several times a day 


As the child | 
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KARPEN 


Genuine 
Leather 


Furniture 


The truth about upholstered leather is told in our 
freecatalogue. After reading it, ask any good dealer 
to show you his line of Karpen Leather Furniture — 
the most exquisite and varied in de sign, most thor- 
oughly well-made —and insist on seeing it. Why 
take chances on unknown makes that cost as much 
as Karpen Furniture when you have our unqualified 
guarantee of the genuineness and superiority of 
Karpen Leather Furniture, covered with the best 
leather made — Karpen Sterling Leather. Your 
money back if not found as represented. The two 
trade marks shown below are put on every piece for 
the protection of the public in identifying genuine 
Karpen Leather Furniture 

A sample of Karpen Sterling Leather 18 inches 
square— enough to cover a chair—sent pre- 
paid for 75 cents. Name color when ordering. 


Insist on seeing 



























these trade-marks 
on all the leather 
upholstered furni- 










Gwuaraniced ture you buy. Sold 
ps ae hy only through lead- 
wrnitur ing P » , 
eucaneo ing dealers every 


where. 







Send to-day for free sample of Karpen Sterling Leather 
and our free 64-page catalogue. It exposes the shams in 
leather furniture. Shows over 400 beautiful and correct 
Karpen designs, and tells how and where they may be 


most appropriately used. 
en Bidg., Chicago 


S. Karpen & Bros., ic" Fine Bidg., New York 


World's largest makers of fine upholstered furniture. 
Established 1880. 

















Your 
Baby’s 
Disorders 

of 

Summer and Teething 


ARE OVERCOME BY THE USE OF 


Imperial Granum 
an unsweetened FOOD 


Trial Size, 25 cents, at Druggists 





SEND a postal for 32 pp. 

book, ‘‘The Care of 
Babies.’’ Every page is 
filled with information 
helpful for every mother. 


JNO. CARLE & SONS, Dept. J, 
153 Water Street, New York City 








Our 12th Mail 
Order Season 


We offer a selection of 
Go-Carts, Baby Carriages, 
Hooded ‘Top Carts and 
Cabs, Parasol or Leather 
Top Carts and Cabs (also 
Folding Go-Carts). 
Kindly favor us 
with a request for our 
1904 catalogue; we 
\ mail it free (promptly). 
You will feel well 
repaid in sending to 
our house. Not only 
do we save you mon- 
ey, but we give you 
the best in America in style and finish. Prices 
$6.95 to $35. Freights prepaid or equalized. Our 
catalogue tellsthe story. Please write for it today. 
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hoe <~ CARRIAGE AND TOY CO. 


. D t A, Cinci ti, Ohio. 
A YOUNG MOTHER’S BOOK FOR NOTHING wpermnent A, Gnstnnstty Otte 4 


Hundreds of young children have been successfully raised by Dr. Louis Starr’s “ 
thousands of young mothers have blessed its advice. No book for young mothers has ever approached this 
wise and standard volume. It has now passed through fourteen editions. To help a young mother with her 
baby through the trying summer months it is invaluable. What other mothers have been glad to pay for 
The Journal now offers for nothing. Send your name to The Journal’s Book Bureau, and it will tell you how 
you can get a copy of Doctor Starr’s book for nothing. 


Hickson Mfg. Co., Dept. 21, Muncie, Indiana 


7 for separate skirts — 39c yd. 

confined styles — not sold at 

0 0 Stores. Samples upon re- 
st. UNIVERSAL MFG. CO., 


quest. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
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Hygiene of the Nursery ”’ : | 








AID SENT ON TRIAL, abso- 
AN FOR THE lutely FREE of expense or 
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& CO. 
New York 
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Oldsmobile 


ip The Hall of Fame 








For the full enjoyment of 
the bath use the Kleanwell 
Sponge, made of pure rub- 
ber. It keeps the surface 
of the body in a perfectly 
sound and healthy condi- 
tion. A ‘‘Kleanwell’’ 


Sponge 
Massage 


searches the pores, exer- 
cises the skin,and produces 
a sense of cleanliness and 
vigor altogether new. 
Tryit. The ‘‘ Kleanwell”’ 
is the only sanitary sponge 
in existence. 


























Absolutely the Best Floor Finish Made 


For New and Old, Hardwood, Pine 
or Painted Floors 


Makes Old Floors Look New 
Makes All Floors Beautiful 


It will not mar, show heel marks or scratches. 
W ater will not affect it. Excellent for bath rooms, 
staircases, window-sills, furniture, linoleum, etc. 
Gives a beautiful finish to any wood, whether 
ee ornot, You can easily apply it yourself. 

Jries quickly; does not obscure the grain of the 
wood like paint, and is far more durable than 
varnish. Beautifies and preserves the floors and 
woodwork in 


SUMMER HOMES 


There is nothing more elegant, cleanly and eco- 
nomical. Send us 25 cents to pay express charges, 
and we will deliver to your home address a good 
Brush and a Can of Rogers Stainfloor Finish 
(Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry, Light Oak, Dark 
Oak or ‘lransparent), enough for twenty square 
feet, two coats, FREE. We want Rogers Stain- 
floor Finish used in every home. K trial will 
prove its superior qualities. 
Our interesting and instructive Booklet, 

“ Care of Floors,’ mailed free upon request. 
DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS 
Makers of Rogers Paints,Enamels and Varnishes 
532 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


HineBatntkatinat 


. — 
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‘Toilet size 50c., bath size 
The. and $1.00, by mail or at 
dealers. Look for the label 
“Russian Kleanwell” on 
every sponge. 

ALFRED H. SMITH, 
Sole U.S. Agent, 
84 Chambers 8t., New York 











Delivery Standard 
Wagon Runabout Runabout Tonneau Car 


$850 $750 $650 $950 
ee vears of unparalleled service have enshrined the Oldsmobile 

forever in the Hall of Fame; proclaimed it in every land — the 
best thing on wheels. 


Touring 














The superior merits of our line of cars are acknowledged by 
automobile experts. They are the standard by which others are 
tested. If you are interested and wish full particulars call on our 
nearest sales agent or write direct to Depi. 49. 


Olds Motor Works 


a> G 
ts 
~~ 


Emmerich Feather Pillows 


have the above trade mark tag attached to every pillow. 
Every * Emmerich" Pillow is guaranteed. Every “ Em- 


merich Pillow contains feathers only, no ‘‘shoddy,”’ no 
bits of cloth, no foreign substances whatever, just clean Y e e . 
feathers. livery pillow bearing our label is clean. It is 


unhealthful to sleep on pillows made of cheap feathers, 


Member of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 








which are not properly cleaned. You have no guaranty of 
vhat you are getting in a pillow unless you rely on our 
label. Many a night's rest is dlestroyed by an uncomfort 
able pillow. The dealer don't know what is in the pillow 
when he buys the product of unscrupulous makers. You 


must insist on the C. E. & Co. tag on every pillow if you 
int clean, comfortable, elastic, soft pillows 


‘‘FINE FEATHERS MAKE FINE PILLOWS” 
is the title of our book which is full of information about 
feathers and down pillows and cushions. You ought to 
read it before buying pillows or cushions 


Write for it—It is Free 


Send 


It will also tell you how to secure FREE a beautiful dec- ] ‘ 
orated satin cushion cover, which we are giving to our avings \ ali 
customers. A postal will bring our booklet. Please give 


your dealer's name. Address your request to 


and enjoy the security and profit 
CHAS. EMMERICH & CO., 196 Sth Avenue, Chicago 


afforded by this bank. 
Capital $1,000,000 
Surplus - - - - - 1,000,000 
Assets - - - - - 13,000,000 
Four per cent. compound interest paid on sav- 
ings of any amount from $1 up. Illustrated 
booklet free if you mention this magazine. 
Out-of-town depositors are invited to call 
when in Pittsburgh. 


Peoples Savings Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















’ * Used by the Royal Families and Smart Hotels 
in Silver Throughout Europe. 

finds the highest expression in 

‘Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 

It won its reputation more than half 
a century ago, and holds it to-day through 

the virtues of old-fashioned quality and exquisite 
modern design. When there is a wedding, birthday 
or anniversary, 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


spoons, forks, knives, etc , suggest the gift most appro- 
priate—most acceptable to recipient; creditable to giver. Be guided by the full trade mark 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” On ‘Tureens, Tea Sets, Candelabra, etc., look for this ““@ 














EREBOS 
TABLE SALT 


NOURISHES 


The Daintiest, Dryest Salt for 
table or kitchen. Contains 
wheat phosphates, making it 
invaluable in the daily food of 
growing children and delicate 
mothers. 


FOOD CHOPPER 


CHOPS 
MEAT, VEGETABLES 
AND ALL KINDS 
‘ OF Foop 
Rapidly. Easily. 
Coarse or Fine. 


Without 
Squeezing, Mashing 
or Tearing — 

It always CHOPS 


Sold by Hardware Dealers 
Send for Booklet No. 4 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


New Britain, Conn. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Send for handsome new catalogue “ T-28.” 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, (international Silver Co., Successor) MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK HAMILTON, CANADA 





NEVER 


CHICAGO CAKES 


FLD. 


Manicure Outfit 


“HE finest and most com- 
plete outfit for correct mani- 
curing. 

Put up in a strong leatheroid 
covered case, handsomely lined 
with silk, instruments and pol- 
isher ivorized bone or ebony 
handles. Every article of the 
celebrated F. B. quality and 
finish, as well as the two lead- 
ing manicure preparations, 
Polpasta and F. B. Nail Powder. 
By express free of charges and with instruc- 

tions how to manicure, for er ; $3.50 
THE FORQUIGNON MFG. COMPANY 

14 E. 16th Street, New York 


Makers t Manicure Supplies. 
of NEB, Ask your dealer for F. B. goods, 





Send for sample, enough for the family. Name your grocer. 


‘*CEREBOS,”’ 78 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORE 









Royal’ Mantels and Grates- 


are the highest grade goods of their kind made in 
America. For Style, Design, Workmanship, 
Material, Finish and all 
around Excellence the 
“ROYAL” Line of Man- 
tels, Grates and Tiles is 
supreme. 











For the Baby 


Entertain him —strengthen 
his body—teach him how to 
walk—please him with an 


Can be used as a swing or crib. 
lias a pocket-seat. Adjustable, 
light and non-breakable. Used 
in or ovt of doors. No other nurse 
required. Express prepaid. Free 
Booklet, “Care of the Baby."’ 
AM. BABY JUMPER CO. 
1414 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Price within reach ofall. Agents Wanted 


DUPLEX 
SAFETY PINS 


RADE MARK 


CONSAPICO 


We originated the plan 
of selling direct from 
factory to home at fac- 
tory cost, plus one small 
profit. 





We have Mantels as low 
as $3.00 each, and every 
one guaranteed. 


Write to-day for hand- 
some book the “Advance 
Courier” of the ‘‘ ROY- 
AL” Line, showing 25 

. designs of special values. 
It’s FREE, Get it be- 

















ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
than a wood fence. Special 
inducements to church and 


fore making a purchase as we can save you money. 
WHITE MANTEL AND TILE COMPANY 
621 Gay Street, Knoxville, Tenn., U.S. A. 














“THE BEST’’ SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Fresh Laid Eggs 


WE HAVE A PLAN by which we are supplying hun- 


dreds of fastidious families with 





over the spring prevents tearing the 
cloth. The point fastens on either side, 
but can’t slip through to stick you. 
Be on guard for safety-pin perfection. 


See that the card bears the name of 





fresh laid eggs delivered at the door at little more than the 
cost of stale, cold storage eggs. You don't know how delicious 
eggs can be until you have used “‘ Clover Brand Eggs" fresh 
from healthy, grain fed fowls. Booklet and Plan FREE. 


CLOVER BRAND EGG CO., 24 Clover Street, JONIA, MICH. 





cemeteries. Catalogue /rec. 


KOKOMO FENCE 
y ry MACHINE CoO. 
ava 408 North 8t. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Holds the skirt up and the waist down. Easily ad- 

justed. Nosewing required. Send 25 cents in stamps. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Agents wanted everywhere. 
THE SMITH NOVELTY CoO. 

825 Gardner Building TOLEDO, OHIO 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


BOX 125, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 









































CUDAHY’S 


REX BRAND 
BEEF EXTRACT 
**THE TASTE TELLS” 

FOR SOUPS, SAUCES 
SAVORY SUNDRIES AND BEEF TEA 
Secure a Set of the Famous Cudahy 
A-1 Silver-Plated Bouillon Spoons 


The Cudahy 
Spoons 


grace the best tables / 
because they bear 

no advertising, 

are made inthe /€ = ) 


How to 
Secure 
the Spoons 


For each spoon 
desired send a 
metal cap from 
a 2-0z.or larger 
sized jar of 
Rex Brand 
Beef Extract, 
and 10 cents 
in silver or 
stamps to 
cover mail- 
ingexpense, 
and mention 
this publica- 
tion, 


latest design, 
French Gray 
Finish, and are 
heavier than 
triple silver 
plate. 

Made by 

Wim. A. Rogers, ¥ 


The Famous 
Silversmith. 


ADDRESS 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 


Beef Extract Department T 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract 


is sold by all druggists and grocers. 














Be learned on food values, 
wa) too; for on well ordered tables you’|l 

W find WHEATLET served as the cereal 
food, because educated palates appre- 
| ciate the fine flavor Nature gave to 
the World’s Choicest Wheat. 

That’s why there’s an atmosphere 
of true refinement where 


WHEATLET 


i, is regularly served, and it’s cooling 
Mw, nourishment in summer time. 
Wy WHEATLETWith strawberries and other jw 
WU) fruit to feel comfortable all day long. YT), 


* The valuable information imparted by U. S. Wy 
my, Gov. Analysis of cereals, showing superi- ¢ 









ority of WHEATLET, is important learning 
for anyone to possess. This is sent free 
with Aiuminum Amulet, perfumed with highest 
test violet, for the grocer’s name who doesn’t 
yet keep WHEATLET. 


The Franklin Mills Company, 
‘All the Wheat that’s Fit to Eat." 


713 Franklin Square, 
Lockport, N. Y. 









Try oF 
















Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation 
The flat-ended teeth of 
Bailey's Teething Ring ex- 
pand the gums, keeping 
; them soft, comforts and 
. . aiuses the child, prevent- 
ing convulsions ot cholera infantum. 
Mailed for the price (stamps), 10 cents. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











THE MILLIONAIRE BABY 


Her eyes stared at the sugary morsel I held out 
toward herinmy own palm. ‘Then she gave a quick 
turn and plunged toward the opening by which we 
had ascended. 

‘*T must have air,’’ she gasped. 

I looked down at the spot where she had stood; 
then at the line of steps running across the floor, 
and quietly followed her. As I reached the cellar 
bottom I called to her, for she was half-way across. 

‘*Did you notice where the boards had been 
sawed ?’’ Iasked. ‘* The sawdust is still on the floor, 
and it smells as fresh as if the saw had been at work 
there yesterday.’’ 

** No doubt, no doubt,’’ she answered back over 
her shoulder, still hurrying on so that I had to run 
lest she should attempt the steps in utter darkness. 

When I reached the floor of the bungalow she was 
in the open door panting. Watching her with one 
eye I drew back the trap into place and replaced the 
rug and the three nails I had loosened. Then I 
shut the slide of the lantern and joined her. 

** Do you feel better ?’’ Iasked. ‘‘ It wasa dis- 
ma! quarter of an hour, but it was not a lost one.’’ 

She drew the door to and locked it before she 
answered; then it was with a question: 


** What do you make of all this, Mr. Trevitt ?”’ 

I replied as directly as the circumstances 
demanded: 

‘* Mrs. Carew, it is a startling answer to the 


question you put me before we left your house. 
You asked then if the child in the wagon was 
Gwendolen. How could it have been with this evi- 


| dence before us of her having been concealed here at 


| from - 


the very time that wagon was being driven away 
” 

‘*I do not think you have reason enough,”’’ she 
began and stopped, and did not speak again till we 
halted at the foot of her own porch. Then with the 
frank accent most in keeping with her general man- 
ner, however much I might distrust both accent and 
manner, she added as if no interval had intervened: 
‘Tf those signs you noted are proofs to you that 
Gwendolen was shut up in the bungalow while some 
were seeking her in the water and others in the 
wagon, where, then, is she now?’”’ 


oh 


It was a leading question which I was not sur- 
prised to see accompanied bya very sharp look from 
beneath the wrap she had wound about her head. 

** You suspect some one or something,’’ continued 
Mrs. Carew with a return of the indefinable manner 
which had characterized her in the beginning of our 
interview. ‘* Whom? What?” 

I should like to have answered her candidly and 
in the spirit, if not the words, of the prophet of 
old, but her womanliness disarmed me. With her 
eyes on me I could get no further than a polite 
acknowledgment of defeat. 

‘* Mrs. Carew, I am all at sea. 
begin again.’’ 

** Yes,’’ she answered like an echo— was it sadly 
or gladly —‘* you will have to begin again.’’ Then 
with a regretful accent, ‘‘ And I cannot help you, 
for Iam going tosail to-morrow. I positively must 
go. Cablegrams trom the other side hurry me. I 
shall have to leave Mrs. Ocuimpaugh in the midst 
of her distress.’’ 

** What time does your steamer sail ?”’ 

** At five o’clock in the afterncon, 
Cunard docks.’’ 

** Nearly sixteen hours from now. Perhaps Fate 
will favor us before then with some solution of this 
disheartening problem. Let us hope so.’’ 


We shall have to 


from the 


OA OA CA A G1 


There was a quick shudder, to hide which she | 


was reaching out her hand, when the door behind 
us opened and acolored girl looked out. Instantly, 
and with the slightest possible loss of self-possession, 
Mrs. Carew turned to motion the intruder back, 
when the girl blurted out: 

**Oh, Mrs. Carew, Harry is so restless. 
not sleep, he says.’ 

‘*T will be up instantly. Tell him that I will be 
up instantly.”’ Then, as the girl disappeared, she 
added, with a quick smile, ‘‘ Yousee, 1 haven’t any 
toys forhim. Not being a mother I forgot to put 
them in his trunk.” 

As though in response to these words the maid 
again showed herself in the doorway. ‘* Oh, Mrs. 
Carew,” she eagerly exclaimed, ‘‘ there’s a little 
toy in the hall here, brought over by one of Mrs. 
Ocumpaugh’s maids. The girl said that, hearing 
the little boy fretted, Mrs. Ocumpaugh had picked 
out one of her little girl’s playthings and sent it 
over with her love. It’s a little horse, ma’am, 
with curly mane anda long tail. Iam sure ’twill 
just please Master Harry.’’ 

Mrs. Carew turned upon me a look brimming 
with feeling. ‘‘ What thoughtfulness ! What self- 
control,’ she cried. ‘* Take up the horse, Dinah. 
It was one of Gwendolen’s favorite playthings,’’ 
she explained to me as the girl vanished. 

I did not answer. I was hearing again in my 
mind that desolate cry of ‘*‘ Philo! Philo! Philo!’’ 
which an hour or so before had rung down to me 
from Mrs. Ocumpaugh’s open window. There had 
been a wildness in the tone which spoke of a tossing 
head on a feverish pillow. 
able picture with the one just suggested by Mrs. 
Carew of the considerate friend sending out the toys 
of her lost one to a neighbor’s peevish child. 


es 


Mrs. Carew appeared to notice the preoccupation 
with which I lingered on the lower step. 

** You like children ?’’ she hazarded. ‘* Or have 
you interested yourself in this matter purely from 
business reasons ?’’ 

‘* Business reasons were sufficient,’’ was my 
guarded reply. ‘* But I like children very much. 
I should be most happy if I could see this little 
Harry of yours nearer. I have only seen him from 


| a distance, you know.”’ 


She drew back a step, then she met my look 
squarely in the moonlight. Her face was flushed, 
but I attempted no apology fora presumption which 
could have but one excuse. 
understand me if I did not her. 

**You must love children,’’ she remarked, but 
not with her usual correctness of tone. Then, 
I could attempt an answer to the implied sarcasm, a 


| 
Hecan- | 


Certainly an irreconcil- | 


I meant that she should | 


before | 


| proud light came into her eyes, and with a gracious | 





| the door. 


bend of her fine figure she met my look with one 
equally as frank and cheerfully declared: ‘* You 
shall. Come early in the morning.’’ 

In another moment she had vanished and closed 
I was defeated for the nonce, or else she 
was all she appeared to be and I a dreaming fool. 

I was one of the first to procure and read a New 
York paper next morning. Would I discover in the 
columns any hint of the preceding day’s events in 
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3 “Oso” HAMMOCK 


S 
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has. 





hammock conforms to the head, 


1000 Ibs., 


The Hammock that IS a Hammock 


The ‘*Oso’’ Hammock is a newly patented hammock, containing all the 
merits of the old style hammocks, but none of their defects, and has 
other splendid features which no other hammock of any description 
The ‘‘Oso’’ is made from Seine Twine —strongest made, yet so 
light that its strength is hardly realized. 


The patent weave does away with knots. 
adds to the strength and gives the ‘‘Oso’’ 
hammock which successfully conforms to every curve of the body and gives 
with every movement, and which allows a person to sit or lie in easier posi- 
tions than in any other style of hammock. 
making a natural rest. 
and is adapted for indoor and outdoor use. 
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: 
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Strong 
Handsome 


The ends are continuous, which 
a handsome finish. It is the only 


No pillow is necessary, as the 
Will carry at least 





; 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the ‘‘ Oso”? hammock. If he will 
not supply you send direct to us 
and we will ship on receipt of 
price any style wanted, charges 
prepaid. 








Prices, Style and Colors 


No. 1 — Without Valance, . $2.00 
‘“* 2—S8traight Valance, . 3.00 
‘* 3—BSingle Scolloped Valance, 3.50 


4— Heavy Double Scolloped Valance, 4.00 
‘“* 6 — Mercerized, Extra Valance, nick- 
eled ends, oe « 888 

White bodies, white ahem with red, green, 
yellow, blue, pink or whitetassel. Blueand white 
striped bodies. Blue and yellow striped bodies. 
Red and white striped bodies. All red. All blue. 











Sold by first-class dealers 
A Postal Brings a Booklet, Illustrated in Colors 
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S THE NATIONAL HAMMOCK C0., 364 Broadway, NEW YORK Ss 
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This $18 Ironfold nt, Box Couch, 


Handsome rectienng Couch and Double Bed i. 





A 

article we make 
may be returned at our ex- 
pense if not thoroughly satisfactory. 
We manufacture and sell direct from factory to 
consumer Metal Furniture, Mattresses, etc. 
== Send us your address for our Book and Prices. 










METAL FURNITURE MFG. CO., Dept. L, 17 W. 42d St., New York =m 


plete with Spring, Mattress and $] Q 


Flounce; and Wardrobe Box. 


The mechanism is so simple that a child can 
operate it. Made of very best quality steel an- 
gles, attractively and durably enameled. Rich 
dark green denim-top mattress, with fine, clean 
filling. Rip Van Winkle Spring guaranteed 20 
years. Handsomely finished box rolls out under- 
neath on casters. Closed, couch is 2 ft. 2 in. wide, 
6 ft. 2 in. long; as bed 4 ft. 2in. wide. Send $10, 
money order or N. Y. draft, and we will ship 
couch to you same day order is received. Bar- 

gain at $18, but we make this extraordinary low price 
to introduce sample of our goods in every community. 












SUF 


SANITARY FLEECE 
BLANKET 


is a revelation in Blanket making. Light and 








! 


} 





cool, easy to wash, beautiful to look at, with 
health in every fold, and superior to woolen 
blankets in very many ways. 

Indispensable in every well-ordered home for 
spring and summer use. 


Only Cost $1.50 for Full Size Pair 


Woven, readv to use, in pure white with baby 
blue or rose pink borders. 

If not found at your dealer's, send us $1.50 
with dealer’s name, and we will send you by 
prepaid express one sample pair. Write to-day. 


FLANOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 
. O. Box 3094, BOSTON, MASS. 
P. O. Box 3094 






























Latest 
<onetions 


HUMAN HAIR 


Sent postpaid on Approval 
Extra short stem switches, absolutely perfect, 
made of finest quality and to match any 
ordinary shade, 2 oz. 22 in. $1.50. Natural 
curly Pompadour, $2.50. All other goods 
in proportion. Send us asample of your 
hair (cut near the roots) and state size. If 








you are not delig with our goods we 
will send for . If you are, 
then send us the price. Our catalogue, beau- 
tifully illustrated — Free 

Co., Dept. 16, 182 State St., Chicago. 











‘¢Mum’”’ 


does not check perspiration, and has no 
odor of its own; but, by chemically neutral- 
izing the odors of the body, it 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


25c by mail postpaid, or at drug- and department- 
stores. 


‘*MUM’’ MFG CO, 1106 Chestnut St, Philadelphia 








postpaid 


postpai 
Our Unlaundered Handkerchiefs 
have become famous. They are purest Linen 
— wash out very white and clear—are most 
durable, and in all, the Prettiest Handker- 
chiefs obtainable at the price. 
Send for Handkerchief Catalog. 


THE L. H. FIELD CO., Jackson, Mich. 


The Handkerchief House of America. 


Braided Wire 
Pompadour Rolls 


With New Hair-Pin Lock. 
12 in., 15¢ COOL AND SANITARY 
Can’t Injure the Hair Lace Covered to Match Hair 
New Double Dip Pompadour Roll, 25 Cents 

In leading stores or postpaid by mail. 


The Weston & Wells Mfg. Co., 1109 Noble Street, Philadelphia 
Also the “‘Empire"’ Braided Wire Bustle, 25 Cents. 


WATSON’S———— 


ANT-SUGAR 


Drives Away Ants 


Pleasant and Harmless to Use 
Postpaid for 25c or at Druggists 


The Bristol Drug Co., 96 Main St.. Ansonia, Conn. 























8 in., 10c 
10 in., 12¢ 
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VACATION 

J TIME 

) Boys’ and Girls’ Hosiery 
STYLE 15 FOR BOYS 


‘Leather Stocking’’— Noth- 
ing better. 


STYLE 10 FOR GIRLS 
Lighter, but serviceable and 
handsome. 

25c the pair 
(! ) “BLACK CAT” Hosiery is 


warranted as to color and wear. 


2 


- 


If your dealer does not keep the 
“Black Cat’? brand, send to 
us with price, also style and 










= size, and we will forward, 
. charges prepaid. 
| Send for Booklet. 
‘ Chicago- 
Kenosha 
Hosiery 


Co. 

















u Knit? 
or 
crochet? 


STHENMTH ISHS: 





‘* The 
edilion de luxe 
of Yarn Books.’’ 

It tells you all you want to 
know about everything you 


care to make. 


This book is indispensable to every 
user of yarns. Its price is only 

Written by an expert of country-wide reputation. Contains 
128 pages of instructions — beautifully illustrated—showing how 
to make hundreds of useful and practical articles. The direc- 
tions are proven by actual test to be adso/utely correct, and so 
simple a beginner can understand them. By far the most com- 
prehensive and elaborate treatise on yarns ever issued. 

Order from your dealer, or send 25c in stamps to 
HENRY E. FRANKENBERG CO., A//rs. of Utopia Yarns 
. 459 Broome Street, New York City J 





One of the many 
articles this book 
teaches you how to |* 
make. 
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’N RED 


The Woman in Red and Her Travels 
Wherever civilization and Silverware 
exists she goes as a welcome visitor. 
Exceptional merit is her passport, and 
she rolls around the world on a box of 


LECTR 


E Silver Polish C 


SILICON 


If you are unacquainted with this 
“bright” little lady, we beg the favor of 
an introduction: simply send your ad- 
dress on a postal — or 


Any grocer or druggist will introduce you. 
Postpaid 15 cents (stamps) per box. 








“ SiLicon,”’ 30 Cliff Street, New York. - 
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THE MILLIONAIRE BABY 99QQ YEARS OF HISTORY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


Yonkers, which, if known, must forever upset the 
wagon theory? No, that secret was still my secret, 
only shared by the doctor, who, so far as I under- 
stood him, had no intention of breaking his self- 
imposed silence till his fears of some disaster to the 
little one had received confirmation. 

A telegram found at the station gave me my part- 
ner’s early morning report. There was no visible 
change at Doctor Pool’s. The night had passed 
quietly, and there were no signs as yet of any move- 
ment behind the closely drawn curtains. I was 
therefore free to concentrate my energies on the spot 
I still considered most likely to afford me a clew. 

ein 

I walked over to see Mrs. Carew and make the 
acquaintance, if possible, of the boy, Harry. She 
had asked me to call for this purpose, and I had no 
excuse for declining the invitation, even if I had 
desired to do so. : 

As she entered her reception-room that morning 
she looked so bright — that is, with the instinctive 
brightness of a naturally vivacious temperament — 
that I wondered if I had been right in concluding 
that she had not slept at all that night simply 
because many of the lights in her house had not 
been put out till morning. But a closer inspection 
ot her face revealed lines of care which only her 
smile could efface, and she was not quite ready for 
smiles, affable and gracious as she showed herself. 

Her first words, just as I expected, were: 

‘* There is nothing in the papers about the child 
in the wagon.”’ 

** No; everything does not get into the papers.’’ 

** Will — will what we say and what we found in 
the bungalow last night ?”’ 

**T hardly think so. That is our own especial 
clew, Mrs. Carew, if it is a clew.’’ 

** You seem to regard it as such.’’ 

With a shrug I declared that we had come upon a 
mystery of some kind. 

‘* But the child is not dead? 
demonstrated — or don’t you ?’’ 

**T do not know what to think. 
little boy ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ she gayly responded as the glad step of a 
child was heard descending the stairs. ‘* Come 
here, Harry,’’ she cried. ‘* Here is a gentleman 
who would like to shake hands with you.” 

A sprite of a child entered—a perfect sunbeam 
irradiating the whole room. My pulse decreased in 
action by several beats to the minute as I saw him 
and marked the fearless head lifted high in boyish 
freedom, and the gay swish, swish of the whip in 
his nervous little hand. 

‘* Harry is playing horse,’ he cried, galloping 
toward me in what he evidently considered true 
jockey style. 

‘* How do you do, little man ? 
your name was ?”’ 

‘* Harry.’’ This very stoutly. 

‘* Harry what? Harry Carew?” 

‘* No, Harry —just Harry.’’ 

** And how do you like it here? ”’ 

** T like it; I like it better than my old home.’”’ 

‘* Where was your old home ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know. I didn’t like it.’’ 

‘* He was with uncongenial people, and he is very 
sensitive,” put in Mrs. Carew softly. 

‘* T like it here,’’ he repeated, ‘* and I like the big 
ocean. Iamgoingontheocean. AndI like horses. 
Get up, Dandy!” and he cracked his whip and was 
off again on his imaginary trot. 


ch 


I felt very foolish. This was not only a boy to 
the marrow of his bones, but he was, as any eye 
could see, the near relative she called him. 

‘© A fine fellow!’’ I enthusiastically exclaimed; 
‘*and startlingly like you in expression. He is 
your nephew, I believe.”’ 

** Yes,’’ she replied somewhat wistfully. 

I felt that I should apologize for ~ well, perhaps 
for the change she must have discerned in my 
manner. 

‘* The likeness caused me a shock. 
prepared for it, I suppose.”’ 

She looked at me quite wonderingly. 

‘*T have never heard any one speak of it before. 
Iam glad that you see it.’’ And she seemed glad — 
very glad. 

But I know that for some reason she was gladder 
yet when I rose to depart. However, she did not 
hasten me. 

** And what are you going to do next?’’ she 
inquired as she carelessly led the way through the 
piles of heaped-up boxes and baskets which incum- 
bered the floor. ‘* Pardon my asking.” 

** Resort to my last means,’’ said I. 


That you feel 


Ah! is that the 


What did you say 


I was not 


**See and 


| talk with Mrs. Ocumpaugh.’’ 


An instant of hesitation on her part; then she 
declared: ‘* But you cannot do that.’’ 

** Why not?”’ 

** She is ill; Iam sure that they will let no one 
approach her. One of her maids was in this morn- 
ing. She did not even ask me to come over.’’ 

**T am sorry,’”’ said I, ‘* but I shall make the 
effort. The illness which affects Mrs. Ocumpaugh 
can be best cured by the restoration of her child.’’ 

** But you have not found Gwendolen ?”’ 

‘*No; but I have discovered footprints on the 
dust of the bungalow floor, and a bit of candy which 
looks as if it had been crushed in a sleeping child’s 

hand, and I am in need of every aid possible in 
| order to make the most of these discoveries.’’ 

** May I tell you ’’ — as I laid my hand upon the 
| outer doorknob—* just how to approach her ?’’ 
| 


** Certainly.” 
**I would not ask for Miss Porter. Ask for 
| Celia; sheis Mrs. Ocumpaugh’s special maid. Let 
her carry in your message —if you feel that it will 
| do any good to disturb her.”’ 
‘*Thank you. Good-morning, Mrs. Carew. I 
may not see you again. May I wish you a safe 
| journey ?’’ 
|  **Certainly ; are we not almost friends ?’’ 
|  Iclosed the door, and as I did so I caught a per- 
| emptory command uttered within: 
** Now, Dinah, quick.’’ Evidently the prepara- 
tions for departure were to be pushed. 


THE STEALING OF THE BABY IS REVEALED 


In the next installment of ‘* The Millionaire Baby ’’— the 
July issue. This is done in a situation that absolutely 
astounds the detective, and leaves him almost petrified 
| with amazement as he realizes how deep was the plot of the 
stealing of the child. This situation is the great one of the 
story, but what happens after that is just as great. The 
story goes now breathlessly from one point to another until 
che climax, when the surprise is as great as at any other 
point in the romance. Already “The Millionaire Baby”’ is 
being accepted as Anna Katharine Green’s greatest piece 
| of work. 
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Supplementary Announcement by 


‘Te Outlook 


OF NEW YORK 


HE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD possesses many qualities which recom- 
‘| mend it strongly as a most desirable addition to the home. It is therefore a work 
which must appeal to all the readers of Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal, which is univer- 
sally recognized as the periodical forthe home. The American rights of issue and sale of this 
excellent work have been obtained by The Outlook from The History Association of London. 
Every woman, every child of reading age, will find 7he Historians’ History full of in- 
teresting, instructive, and entertaining reading matter. In twenty-five large volumes it tells 
the complete story of civilization from 7zooo B.C. to the present day in one consecutive, 
dramatic narrative, and there is not a dull page from first to last. It is the only modern 
world history. It is not a work designed only for the scholar, but for every intelligent 
member of the reading public. 

It is perhaps not beneath the dignity of history to remark that these splendid volumes 
will be a beautiful addition to the home, and will make an.imposing appearance on the 
bookshelves. The bindings are cloth, half morocco, parchment, three-quarter morocco and 
full morocco. The Parchment Edition, for which the binding material has been imported 
from the Orient, is particularly beautiful and will be an ornament to the finest library. 


History Told by 2000 Historians 


The plan of the work, as its title indicates, is to tell the history of the world in the 
words of the standard historians. The essential passages from their works have been 
selected and joined together by original essays, critical comment and connecting links from 
the pens of the foremost living historical experts, so that the whole 
forms one consecutive, dramatic and absolutely authentic narra- 
tive. No great historian that ever lived has been overlooked, and 
as historians we class not only those who wrote books but those 
who wrote history on monuments and in documents. Thus we have 
such widely separated forms of history as Sennacherib’s record on 
a terra-cotta cylinder of his invasion of Judah, and the views of 
Lord Rosebery, a former English Prime Minister, on the last days 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The Historians’ History of the World is based on the works 
of two thousand historians. They include the greatest English 
writers —Gibbon, Macaulay, Carlyle, Gardiner, Grote, Merivale, 
Froude, Freeman, Cheyne, Mitford, Thirlwall, Keightley, Liddell, Bryce, Hallam, Milman, 
Alison, Napier; the greatest Germans — Mommsen, Ranke, Erman, Weber, Noldeke, Nie- 
buhr, Schlosser; the greatest Frenchmen — Guizot, Michelet, Thiers, Henri Martin, Renan, 
Victor Duruy, Taine, Commines, Froissart, Lavallee, Dareste, Lamartine, Chateaubriand, 
Louis Blanc; the greatest classics —Thucydides, Herodotus, Xenophon, Plutarch, Demos- 
thenes, Strabo, Curtius, Pomponius Mela, Justin, Caesar, Tacitus, Livy, Sallust, Seneca, 
Suetonius, Constantine VII., Pausanias, Polybius, Ammianus, Appian, Dion Cassius; the 
greatest archeologists — Sayce, Rawlinson, Petrie, Peters, Hilprecht, Delitzsch; the great 
Americans — Bancroft, Hildreth, Motley, Prescott, Fiske. These are but a few examples. 


A Glimpse of a Monumental Work 


Embodied in the History are the noblest pages of historical literature; the most stir- 
ring battle-scenes, as Victor Hugo’s famous Waterloo-picture; C@#sar’s account of his 
own most desperate battle; the fierce duels of Crusader and Moslem; the sea-fights of 
Nelson, Van Tromp, Paul Jones, and Dewey; the memorable 
sieges ; court-intrigues, conspiracies, insurrections ; assassinations, 
martyrdoms, executions ; character studies of great men by great 
writers; vivid portraits of the celebrated women of all types, as 
Cleopatra, Joan of Arc, Mary Queen of Scots; the solution of 
famous mysteries, the Man in the Iron Mask, the Diamond Neck- 
lace, and the like; the picturing of historic moments; as the last 
hours of Socrates described by Plato, the Fall of the Bastille by 
Carlyle; Bismarck’s story of how he founded the German Empire 
with blood and iron; the outbreak of the Commune in Paris; 
General Gourko crossing the Balkans; Admiral Farragut at 
Mobile Bay; Roberts marching to Kandahar; Gordon’s death at 
Khartoum ; the slaughter of the dervishes by Kitchener; Gladstone introducing the Home 
Rule Bill; the grand crises where the fate of nations hung on the verdict of an hour; 
struggles of patriotism against despotism, of justice against ambition, of race against race. 
All in fact that could make history dramatic and keep it true, has been told in the lan- 
guage of the masters of every period and every tongue. 


A Pressing Need Supplied 


The Outlook believes that there is a very real need for a work of this character, and 
that this one meets the requirements. Since the battle of Manila, America has become a 
world power, and all authorities, including our leading university professors, are agreed in 
declaring that we need world knowledge. This cannot be gained 
except by a study of world history. It is impossible for the general 
reader to read all the histories of all the countries, and, indeed, 
modern historians have become such voluminous specialists that it 
is scarcely possible to master even one brief period. Thus, Free- 
man’s History of the Norman Conquest occupies five volumes ; 
Froude’s History of England, dealing with only fifty years of the 
Tudor period, twelve volumes; Macaulay’s History of England, 
describing the Revolution of 1689, four volumes; Jomini’s Cam- 
paigns of Napoleon, fifteen volumes; Napier’s Peninsula War, 
six volumes; Guizot’s Memoirs for the History of France, thirty- 
one volumes. There are 440,000 volumes on French history alone in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. A bibliography on Napoleon'contains 40,000 volumes. Even 
these facts do not fully indicate the latest efforts in the microscopic specialization of history. 

A preliminary payment of $2 is all that is necessary, at present, to ensure the registra- 
tion of an order for the work at the existing prices, and for the benefit of those who do not 
wish to pay on the instalment plan, several alternative plans of payment have been 
adopted, full details of which may be had on application. 

A large number of orders has already been received in response to The Outlook’s wide- 
spread announcementsofits newenterprise. TheOutlook is accepting preliminary subscriptions 
according to a plan of sale which is a complete revolution in bookselling methods. Full informa- 


tion is given in two interesting pamphlets which will be sent free upon application, as follows : 
THE OUTLOOK, 225 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Please send me (1) the pamphlet which gives a complete account of how and why the History has been made 
and (2) pamphlet describing in detail The Outlook’s plan of sale of The Historians’ History of the World. 
L. H. J. 2 
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Dustless homes 


‘Cleaning house”’ is needlessly toil- 
some where old-fashioned heating meth- 
ods are used, which daily spread ashes, 
dirt and coal gases in the living rooms, 
damaging draperies, carpets and other 
furnishings. 


AMERICAN x, [DEAL 


RADIATORS ~~ BOILERS 


warm the building uniformly by hot 
water or steam and save their cost in 
household cleanliness. 


Their purchase is not an expense —it is an 
investment. They make the house easier to 
rent or sell, if necessary — meanwhile they 
assist to protect the family health, giving 
sure home comfort, with marked fuel econ 
omy and least care. 

‘They will wear as long as the house shall 
stund—no repairs. Put in now at out-of 
rush-season prices, by best mechanics. Put 
in OLD cottages, and all OLD buildings as 
easily asin new. Ask for valuable booklet 


(FREE), 


AMERICANRADIAIOR (OMPANY 


CHICAGO 





Dept. 25 








is about the best investment the owner of a roof 


can make. Will add at least ten years to the 
life of a new or an old leaky shingle, tin or felt 
roof. Makes rusty tin water-tight and arrests 
rusting. It is used asa liquid cement on big leaks 
and stops them absolutely. 


Cc Composed of pure Utah Asphalt, prepared 
Linseed-Oil and Pine Creosote (wood preserva- 
tive) it prevents decay in new shingles and arrests 
it in old ones when used as a shingle dip or paint. 
Imparts no taste to water. Highly fireproof. 


@ Will not soften in summer or crack in coldest 
weather. A boy can apply it. It is not possible 


to make a more durable liquid coating. othing 
else so good in salt water atmosphere — 200 per 
cent. more durable than pure oil paint. One-half 


the price. A perfect coating for iron fences, etc. 
C Made in Black, Dark Green and Rich Maroon. 
On a trial order we will send, express prepaid to 
your door, one gallon for $1.00. Sufficient for 
cementing 100 square feet, or painting 200 square 
feet. One gallon shingle dip covers 400 square 
feet shingles both sides. The express charges 
frequently cost us more than $1.00. 


¢ Five gallons or more 75 cents per gallon, 
freight paid east of Denver. Guaranteed to be 
satisfactory or returnable at our expense. Please 
write for interesting booklet, ‘‘ History of 
Asphalt,’’ together with liquid samples free. 


ELLIOTT VARNISH CO. 
CHICAGO, 155-159 Fulton St. NEW YORK, 275 Pearl St. 
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All Eyes On 


i That's the condition that prevails 

when Peet's Invisible Eyes are used. 
Don't tear off like other eyes — don't 
wear out like silk loops. Easily 
found when dressing — lost to sight 
when dressed. 


PEET’S 


. * 
Patent Invisible Eyes 
are best for all purposes. Sold in all sizes at all stores or 
by mail. Black or white. 2 doz. eyes 5c—with Spring 
Hooks 10c. Buy only in envelopes and look for trade-mark 
“It’s in the Triangle” 


PEET BROS., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
ASM ta 7 








‘TRADE MARK REG. 
























ALA 
Vil SECRET SAFE- 
¥ 

\ f DEPOSIT BOXES! 
|. for HOMES! All sizes, papers, 
i) jewelry, table silver, §7.50 up, 
/\) charges prepaid. Securely anchor 
At | in wall, desk, dresser, trunk, etc. 

Send postal for free description. 


LOWRIE SAFE & LOCK CO. 








Flatiron Bidg., N. Y. City 





THE GARDENER’S 
CALENDAR 





About Weeds and Insects 


HE best thing for all plants is frequent use of 
soapsuds and constant use of cigar stumps and 


ashes thrown on top of the earth. 
powdered cinnamon will 
spiders. 

To kill insects on rosebushes take leaves of the 
tomato vine and steep in very hot water. When 
cool sprinkle it over the plants. 

Ants in a garden may be driven out by pouring 
common kerosene oil on the mound, 

Soapsuds with washing soda if poured on plants 
will bring worms to the surface. While they are 
stunned they can easily be picked off. 

The phosphorus ends of matches if stuck into 
the ground will destroy worms. 


A little 


effectually remove red 


To Keep Grasshoppers from Pansies. Grass- 
hoppers are fond of pansy plants and will ruin a 
bed of them in short order. No grasshopper, how- 
ever, enjoys getting his feet wet. By keeping the 
pansy bed well showered during the grasshopper’s 
working hours one can induce the pest to spend his 
time in some dryer portion of the garden. He goes 
to bed at sunset, but rises very early. 


To Get Rid of the Pansy Worm. The trouble- 
some pansy worm seems to prefer bread and milk 
to pansy roots as his chief article of diet. If the 
bread is put under inverted flower-pots or old tea- 
cups the worms will gather beneath it and upon it 
in large numbers, and can easily be removed. As 
many as ninety have been taken at one time from a 
bed only two feet square. 


When You Have No Spraying Outfit. If both- 
ered by soft-bodied insects, and you desire to give 
them a dose of whale-oil or some other soap, take a 
cake of soap in the left hand, holding the nozzle of 
the garden hose in theright. Hold the cake of soap 
against the stream of water, deflecting it into a 
spray against the bush or plants desired, and they 
will soon be covered with a thin film of soap which 
will kill the insects. 


Home-Made Garden Tools 


ERE are some ingenious little home-made con- 

trivances for the garden, sent in by JouRNAL 

readers who devised them and used them in their 
own gardening. 


A Simple Lawn Sprinkler. A spading-fork stuck 
securely into the ground and the nozzle of the hose 
put through the handle of the fork makes a good 
substitute for a lawn sprinkler. 


An Easy Weeding Device. If seed-beds are too 
wide to be easily weeded from the sides get an 
inch board, eight inches wide, and long enough to 
reach across the bed from path to path. This 
should be set up on end cleats made high enough 
to raise it above the young plants. Then saw a 
small box from corner to corner, diagonally, putting 
a three-inch cleat under the bottom front end. 
This, placed upon the board, makes a comfortable, 
high-backed seat, from which one can weed on either 
side without injuring the plants with one’s clothes. 


An Oyster Can for Weeds. To remove tiny 
weeds and loosen the soil about rosebushes with- 
out injury to the rootlets, use an oyster can, resting 
the bottom against the palm of one hand and work- 
ing with the sharp, circular, open mouth of the can. 


A Handy Little Sieve. This is made from an 
ordinary cigar-box. The bottom is taken out and 
in its place wire window screening stretched, the 
edges of which are doubled over and tacked on to 
the sides of the frame close to the bottom. For 
sifting the top soil for a small seed bed or box, as 
well as covering the seed, it is invaluable. 


A Pancake Turner for Weeds. One of the best 
weeding tools is a small, stiff pancake turner. It 
slips easily under plants and cuts the roots of the 
small, tine weeds. 


A Use for Old Bottles. For covering rose or 
other cuttings take large bottles. Saturate a woolen 
string with kerosene, and tie it where you wish the 
small neck of the bottle broken off; apply a match, 
and it will break off smoothly. ‘These are also 
excellent for covering a delicate plant when first 
planted. Heliotropes have been saved in this way 
when they were almost dead. 


How to Keep Cut Flowers 


To Keep Roses Fresh. [Fill the vase or pitcher 
with very warm water, and as each rose is inserted 
cut off the tip of the stem with scissors under the 
water so that no air may reach the freshly cut stem. 
Do this every morning, leaving the flowers to cool in 
the same water until the next day, when repeat the 
process. All hard-stemmed flowers can be kept 
fresh in the same way. 


To Retain the Fragrance of Violets. Place them 
in a toilet pitcher or a mug in very warm water. 
Cover closely with tissue paper, tie the paper around 
the pitcher, and put it in cool place until the violets 
are required. 


To Preserve Cut Carnations. To prevent that 
premature bursting of the calyx which so often in- 
jures the appearance of several varieties of carna- 
tions, especially the cut blooms, turn down the 


calyx of each blossom and slip beneath it, close to | 


the base of the sepals, and quite out of sight, a tiny 
collar of soft silk or cotton thread. Tie, and cut 
off the ends of the thread; then turn the calyx back 
to its natural position, smoothing it carefully over 
the thread collar, and the flower will retain its per- 
fect shape until it fades and dies. 


NEXT MONTH: THE GARDEN IN MIDSUMMER 


A whole page will be given, telling exactly how and when 
to water different flowers, and how to get rid of special 
insects which attack special plants. These are the vital 
things which perplex the amateur gardener, and this page, 
next month, will tell exactly waat to do. 
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Soup Spoon 
of sterling. 





NEW YORK STORE 


TRADE MEDD ED 


“Floral” Silver Plate 


and she will be as proud of it as of ster- 
ling silver. 


@ It has all the delicate finish and workmanship 
q@ It is heavy and rich and of un- 
equalled wearing qualities. 
R. Wallace”? which means everything on plated ware. 


ASK YOUR DEALER. 


For ten cents in stamps we will mail our book ‘‘ How to Set the 
Table,’”’ written by a prominent cooking authority, and illustrated with 
pictures of tables set by her. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
No. 226 Fifth Avenue 





Bride 


a set of 


Butter 
@ It bears the stamp 1835 = Knife 


Department E 
Wallingford, Connecticut 








JELLY 





STERN & SAALBERG - MFG'S. NEW YORK 


THERE IS NO 


“JUST AS GOOD” 


THE ONE 
PERFECT DESSERT 





A PACKAGE. 
AT YOUR GROCER 








— The Woman of Fashion " 


Will find precise directions for all occasions, and 
the latest usages of the best society, fully 
described in the 428- page, illustrated 


Encyclopedia of Etiquette 
Sent on request; $2.00 if satisfied. 


McCLURE-PHILLIPS CO.,NEW YORK 














HANDY CLEANER 


And HAND SAVER 


10c A Enit Mit keeps the hands 


from getting sore and 

3 for 25c soiled. Adapted for wash- 
men’ ¥ ing and polishing Silver- 
— » Aang ware (all metals); dishes, 


glassware, 
stoves, etc. Excellent Bath Mit. 
able, durable and reversible. 


AMSTERDAM KNITTING CO 


woodwork. 
Wash- 





Department A Amsterdam, N. Y 














| THE BIG CAP FACTORY, Brookiya,N. Y. 





PRESIDENT 
CAPS 


The latest style cap for boys 
and girls. Colors: Blue, or Red 
or White. All trimmed in bright 
gold with the name of either Repub- 
lican or Democratic candidate on 
the front—just like the picture. 
Finest cap ever made for the price, 


Pot 35C 































“Old Hickory” $/ 00 
Lounging Chair a 


Just as comfortable as it looks 
Made of hickory with natu- 
ral bark finish. Beautiful, 
rustic and durable. Un- 
excelled fér Porch, 
Lawn and Outdoor 
use. Arm rests 3 in. 
wide, seat 19 in. wide, 
16 in. deep; height over 
all 44 in. Price $6.00. 
Freight paid east of Miss. 
River. Eighty other styles 
Chairs, Settees, Tables, 
etc., from $1.50 to $25.00. 
If your dealer will not 
supply you, we will. Write 
for 48-page illustrated 
catalogue FREE 
OLD HICKORY CHAIR 
COMPANY 
345 Cherry Street, Martinsville, Ind. 
“The Original Old Hickory Furn Manufacturer 
See our advertisement in last issue of this publication. 














California Ostrich Feathers 


Magnificent goods direct from the farm at producers’ 
price. 32-page souvenir catalogue for 2-cent stamp. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


P. 0. Box 4, South Pasadena 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB a. . | 

mpg LF KAA RNR 
g [The 

United States 


; There’s no substitute for satisfac- IME was, in the happy land of storybooks, 

: tion — none for the when the fairy godmother came in the nick of 

: time to needy maidens, and with one wave of 

- h Pi her magic wand produced fine clothes for the ball, 
a golden chariot to ride in, and many other things OVE - I ‘ } ‘ : } ee j } 

A. B. C ase 1anoO dear to maidens’ hearts. Nowadays, in practical 

America, this kind benefactress doesn’t visit us. If 2 
Constancy to Highest Ideals, she lives here at all she keeps her whereabouts a pro after thorough examination and comparison of 
found secret — maybe because the present-day girl 5 


9 
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Faithfulness to Smallest Details, wants so many things of which Cinderella and the the various means and systems of artificial 
make the A. B. Chase Piano in its rest of the ‘*once-upon-a-time ’’ girls never dreamed, ? 


that she has found the task too great even for her lighting, has just adopted Acetylene Gas 
entirety magic powers, and has given up in despair. ’ - 


Anyway, I think she would now be considered an Lighting exclusively for Camp Promise, Chick- 

4 Wi | P 2 out-of-date convenience at best. The twentieth : Rs N; : al Pp . ‘ P . 

| itnout a eer century girl prefers modern ideas and methods. So amauga 1 ationa ark, Georgia, the newest, 
it happens that instead of vainly wishing for the 


“ ° 2c / , J Sto 
, tial fairy godmother the girl with a want now writes a finest and largest of our Army I osts. 3000 
Other pianos may partially please, letter to The Girls’ Club. Some one asks, ‘* Can Sane . a 9 sd; » ¢ *“ . i 
range yy? fee singe Bearers ras wie, Ge eink dale ee ater lights in 72 buildings and many street lamps. 
} 
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Girls’ Club?’’ Not exactly; but you can get an 
Charm. opportunity to earn them. 


They cost a little more, but the 


difference represents a Each month many girls, into whose homes THE 


JOURNAL has come for the first time, ask me, the most efficient of illuminants, is adapted for 
‘* What is The Girls’ Club?” For their benefit I 


dn tic IO cm 


Priceless Value have written a little description of the Club. use wherever the best and cheapest artificial 





The Girls’ Club is altogether unique. It is doubt- . oo . aS Seem . 7 - ° 5 
less the largest Club in the world; its members are light 1S desired for any purpose, particularly 
scattered over the Eastern and Western Hemispheres “a , > ‘- . " 
from Norway to India and from Alaska to Peru ‘ for the country , Modern appliances reduce 
** all sorts and conditions’’ of giris find help in its 
friendly fellowship, and its membership and useful- 
and ‘‘Jnside Information.”’ ness are growing each day. This great Club has no ; P 
meetings, no membership fees, no initiation. Its Every Man interested in the 

rivileges and benefits are free toall girls who wish . Snot « tam tf cas 
SS take advantage of them. ‘‘ What holds the Club CURE al and perfect lighting of 
together ?’’ says some one. ‘* One idea’’: a wish to his locality, town or building ; 
earn money and a common interest in each other. Ww 1esi ‘ ¢ 
These are the principles which govern the Club, and Every oman (Cesirous ol 
out of which it has grown. 


you ought to have in your piano. 


For reasons send for ‘‘Why,”’ its care and cost. 








having her home brilliantly illumi- 
nated, will find valuable information 


sc 


One girl wrote, ‘* I should like to join The Girls’ ; etviene Gas Li Sean 5 
Club because I have become interested in reading about Ace ty lene Gas Lighting in our 


the minutes in THE JOURNAL.’ I had never new booklet, sent free on r quest. 


penings of the Club. ; 157 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
My only regret is that THE JOURNAL gives us 


but one little column in which to tell what is hap- 45 Broadway, New York 
nh . rr pening in the Club. I hope some time we shall 
| he A. b. CHASE C¢ ). have more, but there is always more than one way 


; , to do a thing, you know, and soI send you the news i =) 
Depastment A from time to time in the letters and little pieces of Uf Ce 
NORWALK, OHIO, = oe printed matter which many of you have received. 4s 


When I told the editor, a few months ago, about 
the young men who wanted to get into our Club I 


+ 
a never supposed he would tell it ‘* In a Talkative Sams S cks and St ckin a 
gw Way,’’ but he did, and brought me a shower of let- on O O 
= . ters at once. Onegirl wrote: ‘‘ Thatisright; keep e 
the boys out. Wherever they are they make trouble. “As strong as three times usual wear 


: Don’t you think so?’’ Of course I don’t think so. , . : ‘ 
| Ww u ie gon Samson’”’ No such hosiery as this has ever been 
| Ve can’t let the boys come in as members, because , F lan ; ns Prestaiag 
i sdb a b : ; heard of before. Samson ’”’ Hosiery is 
; this isa club for girls, as the editor says, but just to os : ‘ , : Af. 
: r new; our secret is new. You can’t get 
such hosiery at the stores at any price. 
Not only are the stockings made stronger, 
but we are the only makers in the world who 
know how to dye hosiery Black without weak- 
ening the goods. 


ree 


thought of it before, but really our column is a kind ba 
of minute-book, wherein are set down for the . e 
information of the members, and whoever else cares [ mn 4 )) mn C r b d ¢ f 
to read about them, a few of the interesting hap- / I a I © oO © ’ 
4 n / 
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were ere 
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prove my good will I have let a few of them become 
sort of contributing members. What do they do? 
| This is How it Happened 
UT in Indiana there is a co-educational college 
where the students believe in training both 
mind and body. There is no lack of books and 
learned lectures, but the gymnasium is little more From 
than a name. It would cost $500 to equip it Maker 


Samson dye does nut stain nor harm the feet 


SS ET a 


15 cents Women’s Boys’ 
to Men’ Girls’ 
50 cents eas Babies’ 


From plain hose to the finest lace 
novelties. All sent postpaid 


properly, but the trustees said, ‘‘ We have no to 
money.” ‘*Isn’t it too bad,’’ said one student. 
** Just think of the billions of dollars in the world, save 
and we can’t have a paltry five hundred for our two 
7 sé ot? Sa 9 aalA « . 6 >> -_ 

gym. Let’s earn it, said another. How? : profits. Your Money Back 
said a third. That was the difficulty—how! ue. ae ‘ n 
After that a phantom gymnasium haunted Jecture- if you don’t find that every word we say in our book is true 
rooms, campus and dormitories, peered out from Send for “Samson” book. Beautifully illustrated, with full descriptions and instructions. 
the pages of textbooks, made its voice heard above MILFORD HOSIERY COMPANY, Dept. D, P. 0. Box 1534, Philadelphia 
the learned lectures, and generally emulated the 
example of that other ghost which so persistently 
refused to ** down.” 

It was the president’s daughter who solved the 
sitaimumineit: protects the waist problem. When she wrote me about it I suggested 


‘ that she get everybody in the college to help her. 
between the bust and armpit, She explained her plan in chapel, and everybody, 


as well as under the arm. A | girls and boys, went to work as hard as ever they 


sana tall cna A? 

















SOMETHING NEW 


99 Ladies ot of 100 should have their Skirts 
fitted over some one of the Seven Sizes of 
The Scott Hip-Forms and Bustles 


FOR SALE |y al! Dry Goods a! Corset Mer- 
chants. Should you fail to find them, write 
us for free illustrated booklet at once. 


ORIOLE 
Go-Basket — 








could. Even former students and alumni in distant 


necessity for many women States and in Canada were enlisted in the work — 


/ 
when ordinary shaped shields and they will have their gymnasium before you read The Baby Hansom CHAS. H. SCOTT & CO. 
fai Pe . this. That is how the boys a/most got into the Useful Wint ds et Same, “— ae &. 
ail. Insist upon Club, and I am sure you will all say that I did right Seful Winter and Summer : Poeiae nes ac 





Can be Wheeled or Carried 


min ts juss et coat eser || BIRTH INSURANCE 


Jumper and Hign Chair. May be changed 


in letting them help. 
Perhaps this may be a suggestion for some other 


KLEINERT'S 
HIGH POINT FEATHERWEIGHT college or school. If the girls will start it the boys 















































ay help as “~h as tl » like from one to the other in three seconds without | The Only Real Life Insurance in Existence 
F | may help as much as they like. ; - 
if your dealer doesn’t keep them, send 25c } . removing Baby. Has rubber-tired wheels, 7 ‘ : ; 
weighs only seven pounds, simple $200 to $500 cash to mothers on birth of a child, assuring 
' |. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO | and perfect in construction. Easier easy payment of bills of doctors and nurses, with possible 
? 7 BROADWAY, NEW YORK One pessimistic girl wrote me the otherday: * If to wheel, costs much less than Go- balance for baby, and life-long benefit to mother and child 
: : Tv To" Pe yCart of same quality, takes less through removal of all pre-natal xiety fre financial 
—< HANDSOME BOOK FREE=— the girls expect to get rich through The Girls’ Club room, is more stylish. Easier to throug MOVE all pre-natal anxiety from financia 
Showing 21 kinds of shields and containing many inter I pity them!’’ So do I. Girls can do lots of 7 carry Baby in Oriole Go-Basket causes. Write for particulars or call 
£ ids and containing ms pity ;' - han in arms. Can be held in lap 
esting facts, toilet hints, etc. Send for it things, but very few ever get rich by their own . ge ee ee a 5, AMERICAN MOTHERS BIRTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
efforts. Our Club is not a ‘ get-rich-quick ”’ Mama and Baby go visiting, | | 100 Boylston Street (Department A), Boston, Mass. 
scheme, but only a place where any girl may find an —s ee a 
j j ‘ Ss. evators, y _ | 
opportunity to earn money through her own efforts. oth are comfortable, and | | Ladies Attention! “DO GET YOUR 
7) The pessimistic girl didn’t even try —and gained their lothes are always , ¢ HEM STRAIGHT.” 
‘ . . at 4a re an. ie 
TO GET TO KNOW YOU | nothing; whereas thousands of other girls have cian Gok Gta tae te 
B- ps | done what they could, and have succeeded. As one visible. Used either way Baby oeeeccegeccees on eeegeceeeses 
That you may know our under- | | girl wrote, ‘* We never know what we can do until eshieiite _ is always postectiy secure. ore ree cee big bets 
” mustin values for what they are we really try ’’— but there is no trouble in knowing ee ee ee ee ee 
Se 2 a vs . - = re ! yf - , - “ ”~s ‘ 
- apn p= top amma | what we cannot do if we do not try. Order early for St. Louis Exposition. The Pelouze “ Hem Gauge " is an unvarying measure for hems, 
—_ above any, we make a | So } . th Ae f : -¢ aii Telle how to secure an Ortele Go- Basket tucks, ruffles, distances between button holes, hooks and eyes. 
es 4 =_ here s the invitation once more: ome anc Booklet Free C. O. D. with privilege of examination. Beautifully nickel-plated. Handled by leading dealers. If your 
Special Introductory Offer: | | join our Club. Iam sure you will like us, and we ss ; dealer hasn't it, we send it postpaid on receipt of currency and 
| shall do our best to make you feel at home in WITHROW MFG. CO., 77 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. yon Cee Shane, SPSS, ACHES Waneee 





This Corset Cover 50 cts. 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
Choice nainsook, faultlessly 
made. Neck is finished with THE LAbIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
two rows of fine Valenciennes PHILADELPHIA 
lace insertion with two narrow - —_ ‘ans 
ribbons. At this little price 
this dainty garment is the big- 





Pelouze Scale and Mfg. Co., 120 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago 


Mothers! Your Babies Are Safe 


In our accident proof cribs. They have high sliding sides, closely spaced spindles, high grade 
woven wire springs and are handsomely finished in white enamel or colors. Little ones cannot 
fall out, climb over, stick their heads through or harm themselves 

















ames! | . ” in any way. Safety for the child, no worry for you. Your dealer 

gest bargain you ever bought. THOUSANDS MISS THEIR JOURNAL IN SUMMER keeps them, if not write us. Ow ifustrated bestia, “A 
Remit by money order— | Because they travel around and cannot conveniently get it. Mother's Invention,"’ mailed free. It's interesting. 
oneal deliver free. Why not make sure of it and let us follow you wherever ALL OUR GOODS BEAR THIS TRADE MARK 


| you go? We will cheerfully. We'll stay with you all | 
THE WOMAN’S GARMENT CO. summer, all autumn, until Christmas—just for 50 cents. 


612 Cable Bldg., New York Send The Journal’s Circulation Bureau 50 cents, in stamps, | 
: J and we’ll send you The Journa! for the rest of 1904. 1 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 105 Broad Street, Utica, N.Y. 1404 North 16th Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


4 os, Manufacturers of Foster's Ideal Spring Beds and Mattresses and the“ Ideal” 
Fosters “* Ideal"’ No. 40. Line of Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, etc. 
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BESUREnose surrorters}| | 
HAVE THIS 
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When You 
Visit the 
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GO TO THE 
ide Inn 
Sample 

on ee pair 
The only hotel within the grounds. by mail 
2,257 rooms, with and without baths. 25¢ f 
Dining-room seats 2,500 people. Abso- BUT TON 
lute fire protection. Close to State 


Buildings and _ all 
Reservations made for any date to 
Dec. 1. Rates $1.50 to $5.50 European, 
$3.00 to $7.00 American plan. 


INSIDE INN 
World’s Fair Grounds ST. LOUIS 


chief attractions. 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


Address, 
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ses AS BUILT IN F LORIDA $1538 
4 ‘ md EF evaane 
’ sien me ay ca 
are ES (GILT EDGE fas 
Ate WHITTEMORE: 
ke CHAMBER ‘ : gains 
S415 The great Dueber-Hampden Watch Works, at Canton, Ohio, are unique among =. DRESSING: - 





4 eorcn ‘ 








the Watch Works of America. Here, and here only, is a complete watch, 
case and movement, made. At other ‘‘ watch works’’ only parts of a watch 
are manufactured. The “ACCURATE TO THE SECOND” 


Ducler Hampden Match 


is made under one roof, superintended in every detail by one management, and 
sold under one guarantee. I want every reader of THE JOURNAL to read the 
new booklet, ‘‘ Light from the Watchman,” in which the whole truth is told 
about Dueber-Hampden Watches and some others. Address 


fr A 


Dept. B, Canton, O. 


tl 4 


KEITH’S A magazine devoted to Building, Decorating and 
Furnishing the Home. 10 new designs monthly 
and photos of best examples inthe U.S. $1.00 97. News-stands 


Full of Suggestions and Practical Plans. A Dime will prove it! 





b Shoe Dressing }iRatememacs 
Has been used over 50 years by a9 

millions of ladies with uniform 
success, and to-day is the most 
popular shoe dressing in the 
world It imparts a beautiful 
lustre to all black shoes (except 
patent leather); is warranted not 
to soil the finest clothing or in- 
jure the most delicate leather. i nest * 
It is always ready to use, and 
guaranteed Never to deteriorate. 
Shines Without Rubbing 
Put up in 6 oz. bottles [zo¢ in 
4 oz. or less, as is often the case]. 
Price in durable carton, 25c. 

If your dealer does not keep it send us 
25c. postage, and we will send you a 
full- fom bottle prepaid. 


UPERB PATENT PAS 


Send 5 cents for 10 cent box 
TEE of this best of all polishes 
Coe p= for all patent leather < and 

N ¥ Y¥ y shiny shoes. ‘- It gives a 
3 “rem erable and waverproct 
ATT 22 toes noe ners ev 

it 


. ORES 
COLOR- LUSTRE 


« ALT EDGE 


CKEST COLOR 
DURABLE 

























Des. No. 644 as built in lowa —Cost $6500. 

Our latest issues of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 
108 Studies of Sum.Ctgs.,$1.00 | 138 Catg.$1600 to $2000,$1.00 
118 Brick & Com’n Houses,1.00/162 ‘' $2000to$2500, 1.00 
28 Stables & 2 Auto Houses, 50c)}145 ‘' $2500to $3000, 1.00 
40 D’b’] Houses, Plats,@c.,1.00/167 ‘' $3000 to$4000, 1.00 
67 Cottages,less than $800,50c/}142 ‘‘ $4000 andup’d, 1.00 
75 Costing $800 to $1200, 50c| 17 Model Schoolhouses, 1.00 
119 ‘“* $1200 to $1600, $1.00] 31 Modern Churches, . . 2.00 


ors 




















Dr. Graves 


Unequaled 


et . margen 
— - : 
A Two Family House like this makes a fine investment ! 
THE KEITH CO. (/’s/. '89), 106 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. | 0 CG ow er 


Pure and refreshing. Removes tartar 
and prevents «lecay. Gives the teeth a 
snowy whiteness and the sharply defined 
appearance of perfect cleanliness, 
Leaves a perfume of purity to the breath, 


3 Ounce Metal Bottle 25¢ 8 Ounce Metal Bottle 50c 





One box only will be sent, post-paid, at this price. 
Order to-day. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
Sole Mfrs., Dept. ‘‘M,"’ Cambridge, Mass. 





Pall Out 








‘ COILLESS 


THE ONLY 


4 OT: WAT ER- Heated 


(pe “S20 


THAT CANNOT CATCH IN THE FABRI 
JUDSON PIN CO MFGRS mocnester.w.v. 
Send Postal to 101 Franklin SUNY. City for Face Sameces. 














Allover the FINEST 
House in America 
The well appointed American home, 
be it cottage or palace, is fitted with 
HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
Q) eth lo — ty 
Look for the script signature of Stewart 


Hartshorn ou the label. It is put there so you 
may be sure you are getting the genuine. 


The Improved Hartshorn’? "iss, "° 
WOOD ROLLERS TIN ROLLERS 


Handsome Silk Sachet for Your Name 


ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 
“HOW TO ADJUST YOUR CORSET” 


And our 20-page handsomely illustrated booklet show- 
ing corset styles and ¢ giving corset sug rgestions — inter- 
esting facts about awe ell-made, perfect- -fitting, imported 
corset. All sent on receipt of your name and address. 


Our corsets delivered express prepaid. 
THE FARCY & OPPENHEIM CoO., Ltd. Hom 


Baby Wardrobe Patt erns Paris 39 East 19th Street, New York London HE, ATING 


A nurse of long experience will send her com- 
plete set of 35 patterns for babies’ long clothes, A f 

for 25 cents, or 25 patterns of first short clothes, { Mes OS = 
for 25 cents, or 40 patterns of both long and 

short clothes 25 cents. Full directions for mak- 





ioe 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
A Trial Bottle FREE on Request 
Dr. Graves’ Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Ill. 























This book, *‘ Home Heating,"’ tells 
about Hot Water Heating. It ex- 
plains in plain language the Heating 
Problem from 15 years’ practical ex- 
perience. Ittells of the 


Andrews System of 

Hot Water Heating 
(adapted to new and old houses), and of the Andrews 
Mail Order Method, which has built up a large bus- 
iness all over the United States, Canada and Alaska. 
All the work is done at our factory; the job is 
shipped complete, ready for any carpenter or 
mechanic to erect. We prepare accurate plans with 
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ing, material to be used, etc., with each set. An 
illustrated booklet on baby things and helps and 
hints to expectant mothers free with order. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 1309 Mitchell St., PETOSKEY,MICH. 
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MAKES YOURSELF TALLER 


Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 


“Worn inside the shoe.” 






Increase Height, 
Arch the Instep, 
Make Better Fitting 

= Shoes, Remove Jar 
Indorsed by physicians. Simply placed in the heel, 
Don't require larger shoes. '% in., 25c.; % in., 35c.; 


in Walking. 

felt down. 
lin., 50c. per pair. At shoe and dep't stores. READ, Send name, 
size shoe, height desired, and 2c. stamp for pair on ten days trial. 


GILBERT MFG. CO., 24 Elm 8t., Rochester, N. Y. 


Baby WARDROBE upeocinag 


For 40 different articles, long and short 
clothes; and full directions for making, 
showing necessary material, etc. Sent 
postpaid for only 25 cents. A copy of 
my booklet ‘ Nurses Hints to Mothers,” 
also my large illustrated catalogue. Both 
sent free with every order. 

During the past ten years I have dealt with 
over 150,000 young mothers and guarantee 
entire satisfaction or will refund money. 


Address Mrs. C. E. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey 





SUPERIOR FENCES 


We build strong, durable, Wrought Iron and Wire Fences to 
order for Lawns, Parks, Farms,Cemeteries, Etc. 50 Designs. 
Write for our Illustrated Catalogue. 

Enterprise Foundry & Fence (Co.,367 South Senate Ave., Indianapolis, Ind, 








ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Half dozen Shell Hair Pins and our 1904 Mustrated catalog 
Human Hair 
FADELESS 
SWITCHES 
on approval. 
Transformations 
adapted for 
covering gray 
and streaked 
hair, $8. Send sample with order. 
PARISIAN HAIR CO., Dept. 6, 162 State St., Chicago 





Natural Wave 
Pompadour, $3. 





The Aldine Fire Place 


will positively save over half your fuel (any 
kind), and gives 85 per cent. more heat than any 
other grate. Can be put in any room, and piped 
like a stove to any chimney. Sent on approval 
and guaranteed. Send 10 cents for 40 page catalog 
and special prices on grates and mantels. 
ALDINE GRATE AND MANTEL CoO. 

124 Court Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 











TIRED OF IRONING? 


You can save your strength, worry and 
nine-tenths of ironing time by using 


THE GEM IRONING MACHINE 


Costs only one cent per hour to heat by 
gas or gasoline. Nothing like it. Six styles 
and prices. Write for free booklet, ‘* Mod- 
ern Methods in Ironing.” 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mangle Dept. E, Racine Junction, Wis. 















full bills of materials (all subject to owner's ap- 
proval before contract is made). ‘There are no vex- 
atious mistakes or delays. The radiators (70 per 
cent. of the weight) are shipped from nearest dis- 
tributing point. Old houses easily fitted. 
8 for piping any house $2.00 
We make estimates free; send us your plans ora 
rough sketch with measurements. 
26 Globe Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


L. ANEREWs HE 











Not a cent for instruction or 

board until cured. Fully re- 

liable. Prospectus FREE. 
Private instruction. Natural methods. References. Sixth year. 


One hour's ride from St. Louis. Special rates during World's Fair. 


DODGE SCHOOL, 114 Main 8t., Brighton, Tl. 

















HAIR GOODS 
Fitting WIGS S24 Gentiemen 
Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switches 
$3.00 up. Complexion 
Illus. Catalog Free. 
E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
70 State Street Chicago 









FOR EAR 


The Most Comfortable Shoes 
OMEN’ 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEELS” attached 


(Your Dealer Has Them!) 


S Juliets, Oxfords and 
ARE | Old Ladies’ Balmorals 








Th 
MATIC CUSHION OF T 








is Rubber TS 2 aa chamber next to the heel seat, making a PNEU- 
it the only Rubber Heel that WILL NOT SLIP ON WET OR POLISHED SURFACES. 


ASUCTION CHAMBER to walk upon, making 











“NURSING. 


S A womanly, lucrative profession, 
graduates earning $12 to $30 a 


7 week. Our courses require no un- 


usual ability—only earnest, faithful 
effort. They are especially 


oe adapted to the young 
- woman seeking a life vo- & 


cation and to the practi- 

cal though untrained 

nurse who needs a 
thorough knowl- 

edge of the theory 

of her , Profession. 

A treatise, giving full informa- 
tion of our method, mailed to 


~ earnest applicants. 
Sane 


THE CHAUTAUQUA 
SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
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ably constitute three fourths of the 

vacation wardrobe. A_ shirtwaist, if 
anything, requires a little more careful cut- 
ting and fitting than an ordinary bodice, for if 
it does not fit well it is a most ungraceful, 
untidy looking affair. It must always be 
remembered that the great majority of shirt- 
waists are made up without a lining, and, 
consequently, have nothing except their own 
good cut to keep them in shape. 

Here are a few measurements which may 
help home dressmakers in making their 
shirtwaists. These measurements are for a 
medium-size shirtwaist —a rather full thirty- 
six-inch bust measure. As so many of the 
new shirtwaists fasten down the back I 
have taken one of these for my model. The 
same measurements will apply with very few 
and slight changes to a shirtwaist opening in 
the front. In all there are the two under- 
arm seams, the shoulder seams and the inside 
seam of the sleeves. The front is cut from 
one width of the material if it is of the white 
linen widths. If the front is laid in clusters 
of small tucks in groups of four, with an inch 
plain space between each group, the space 
from one under-arm seam to the other under 
arm seam directly across the bust should be 
twenty-nine inches, and the space across the 
back from the same seams fifteen inches and 
ahalf. This may seem very full for a shirt- 
waist of this size, but it will not be if the 
fronts are properly adjusted and the under 
arm seams are kept ina perfectly straight line 
from the armholes to the waist-belt. This 
division of the fullness will leave the backs 
with just enough ease to fit, not to draw, and 
allow the fronts to fall with a graceful full- 
ness from the outer edge of the yoke-line to 
the belt-line. 

A shirtwaist, or any unlined waist, is very 
ugly with all its fullness grouped in a pouch 
or baglike shape directly in the centre of the 
waist-belt. A well-made and well-shaped 
shirtwaist should have the fullness equally 
distributed across the entire front of the 
waist-line so that it may hang in a straight, 
easy line from the shoulder seams down. 


GS Tatty consti and shirtwaist suits prob 


N ADJUSTING the collar to a shirtwaist it 
is a good plan for the inexperienced dress- 
maker, before cutting out the neck, to put on 
a well-fitting collar and to mark it with a 
thread on the shirtwaist. Always remember, 
in cutting out a bodice or a shirtwaist, to 
keep the neckband in three equal divisions — 
that is to say, the back from shoulder to 
shoulder seam should equal in size one-half 
of the front from the shoulder to the front 
seam; if the waist closes inthe back this rule 
should be reversed. 

The sleeves of the average shirtwaist — 
that is to say, of the plainer thin shirtwaist, 
which is made with clusters of tucks and per- 
haps a little hand embroidery on yoke, collar 
and cuffbands—are made with one seam, 
and groups of tucks are laid at the top. The 
cuffbands should be very close-fitting, about 
three inches in depth, and made to fasten with 
buttons and buttonholes. 


T WILL be found that the shirtwaists with 
the plain, straight backs are the most be- 
coming to the average person — that is to say, 
backs that are not broken with trimming 
running across, which tends to shorten the 
waist-line. Really, the best back for every 
reason is the plaited back in lengthwise 
clusters. When the fastening is in the back 
it is concealed beneath a fly. Small muslin 
buttons are used because they are flat and do 
not break off easily in the laundering, and 
also because they do not show through, as is 
apt to be the case with buttons with shanks. 
The finish of the lower edge of the shirt- 
waist should be very neat, so that it may 
not be bulky and clumsy and make an ugly 
ridge beneath the skirt, as is frequently seen 
in the case of a thin shirtwaist suit. A tail 
of two inches and a half to three inches is 
quite enough in the back beneath the waist- 
line. This should be finished with a narrow 
hem, and at each of the under-arm seams a 
small opening of an inch and a half in depth 
should be left across the front of the shirtwaist 
—that is, from under-arm seam to under-arm 
seam —and the shirtwaist should be cut off 


NEXT MONTH THE WHOLE 


at the waist-line in front, not 
too close but so that there is no 
doubt that it reaches beneath 
the waist-band of the skirt; 
then set on a narrow, circular- 
shaped band. If the band, 
being cut circular, has a tend- 
ency to be full across the 
front it may be seamed in the 
ceutre front. 

Now, where the greatest full 
ness comes in the shirtwaist in 
the front there will, of course, 
be slightly more fullness near 
the frontthanat thesides. To 
obviate this have several extra 
rows of gathers in the middle: 
three at least. 





A SHIRTWAIST 
The width of suit 
these gathers in front should 

be about five inches; they should be stayed un- 
derneath with a band of the muslin hemmed 
down. 


i THESE small details are attended to 

properly you will be surprised to find how 
well your shirtwaists will look and how much 
longer they will keep a 
good shape in spite of fre- 
quent launderings. 

You know how very ugly 
it is to see a shirtwaist 
draw at the neckband, pull 
across the back or front, or 
have the belt at the sides 
or back slip up above the 
skirtband. To prevent 
this and to keep a shirt- 
waist and skirt well to- 
gether place on the inside 
of the skirtband the spring 
button clasps which will 
fasten into the clasps sewed 
on the outside of the waist- 
band of the shirtwaist. 
This will keep skirt and 





THE DRESSY 
GOWN waist securely together. 


ITH vacation clothes it is nice to have 
many little changes in the way of stocks 
and belts, and also several of the large, pretty, 
graceful cape collars which transform an 
otherwise plain dress into a pretty afternoon 
or evening one. The belts this summer to 
wear with all manner of summer clothes 
are especially pretty and 
really new in shape and 
design. They are made up 
in the soft materials, rang 
ing from silk mull to soft 
satintaffeta. Pretty shaped 
belts are made of bias 
breadths of the material on 
thin muslin foundations 
which are boned at short 
intervals. The belts are 
made high in the back and 
front, and are cut in a 
straight line at the lower 
waist-line edge and rounded 
in the centre back at the top, 
sloping down at the sides 
and high again in the front, 
where the material crosses 
in a surplice fashion either 
upward or downward; if upward a pretty 
finish is a small bow or rosette; if downward 
the ends may be concealed beneath the belt 
at the sides, or one end may overlap, giving 
the belt a surplice effect. 

As a general rule the separate 
turnover collar is now used 
chiefly as a dressy collar upon 
the gown with which it is worn; 
therefore in the plain white 
shirtwaist the turnover collar is 
really a portion of the collarband 
itself, and simply carries out the 
general idea of the trimming of 
the shirtwaist, whether it be of 
embroidery or lace, or simply 
plain clusters of tucks. 


OF SOFT CHIFFON 
CLOTH 


SEPARATE wrap or coat that 
may be worn with all one’s 
clothes, and at almost any time, 
is a very nice garment for a 
vacation trip—one that can be 
worn, when traveling, over thin 





GENERAL 
UTILITY COAT 











Drawings by 
Katharine N. Richardson 


shirtwaist suits, also in the evenings over 
thin gowns, and that will be useful late in the 
autumn—in fact, a general-utility coat or wrap 
suitable for almost any except midwinter 
wear. Nice coats and wraps for these pur- 
poses are those made of gray Scotch tweed, 
tan and gun-metal shades of covert cloth, 
and always the reliable navy-blue cloth or 
serge. Any one of these materials is pretty 
when made up into a three-quarter length 


_semi-fitting wrap—not a coat so much as a 


wrap, for a garment intended for these pur- 
poses should be loose, easy-fitting and easy to 
slip on and off, and also suitable to wear over 
a shorter coat. | It is not necessary to line such 
a wrap throughout, but simply across the 
shoulders and sleeves. 


HE separate skirt is indispensable for 


short trips. There are two skirts which 
stand for separate purposes, both of which 
are equally useful. One is the skirt of 
woolen material to wear with separate shirt- 
waists and odd jackets, and the other is the 
separate skirt of white linen or piqué to use 
with different white shirtwaists. The wovlen 
skirt is always nice when made of a light- 
weight navy-blue serge. Nothing takes the 
place of the serge skirt for general wear and 


tear, and it always looks well with both white | 
A pretty way to make | 


and colored blouses. 
one of these serge skirts is to have it made in 
fine plaits, stitched very flatly around the 
hips and with two side kilted flounces put on 
below the knees. 

For the white piqué and linen skirt a five 
or seven gored model is the best. It may be 
cut ina plain gored shape and the trimming 
arranged to give it the new shape—as, for 
instance, upon a plain gored skirt four to six 
very narrow bias folds may be set at regular 
spaced intervals from the lower edge to 
within eight or ten inches of the waist-line. 
The folds should be put on to appear as 
though they had small headings, simulating 
tucks. The material for these folds should 
be cut on the straight, not on the bias. The 
effect is gained by stitching the folds an eighth 
of an inch from the top edges and finishing 
the lower edges with three rows of stitching. 


WO materials that are being sold now 
seem particularly suited for the vacation 
shirtwaist dresses. These are the cotton 
voiles, which come in lovely shades of color 
and are from sixteen to eighteen cents a yard, 
and the poplin voiles at twenty-five cents. 

In making up the skirt of the dressier 
gown, in the longer length, of a thin, semi- 
transparent and soft-finished material, here is 
a good suggestion: face it around the hem 
with a four-inch band of very light-weight 
broadcloth. You can have no idea how much 
more gracefully your skirt will hang if you 
do this. For instance, in making a gown of 
chiffon cloth or silk mull—these skirts, of 
course, are made with a separate drop lining 
—you will find that the hem of the thin 
chiffon cloth will be very apt tosag in around 
the feet even with a silk foundation. ‘The 
facing of cloth will obviate this difficulty by 
keeping the hem in shape and giving it the 
necessary weight to hang gracefully. 

Speaking of lining, and the making up of 
skirts, the stiff taffetas are no longer used for 
the lining of the best dresses in very thin 
materials, but only those taffetas which have 
a soft finish, and the very soft satins, and 
the China and India silks. 


(> word about hats. If it can be man- 
aged three hats are none too many for an 
economical summer wardrobe. One should 
be a perfectly plain round sailor with a 
plain ribbon band and wide brim with a low 
crown. Then have a nice black or Tuscan 
straw hat trimmed with colors that will 
suit many summer gowns—as, for instance, 
rosettes or wreaths if you use flowers, or 
quillings of narrow black velvet or taffeta 
ribbon. For the third have a very best 
hat of écru or black or white lace; for 
this buy an absolutely inexpensive frame 
already covered in chiffon, and you can 
add the little extra trimming yourself—a 
bunch of small posies at one side, or a double 
quilling of ribbon on the edge of the brim 
and around the crown. 


SUMMER WARDROBE WILL BE TOLD ABOUT 


Mrs. Ralston will tell about the midsummer clothes, also about clothes for girls from twelve to eighteen; Mrs. Holden will have 
her usual monthly talk with girls who make their own clothes; and there will be illustrated pages of white dresses, shirtwaist 


suits, dresses that a girl can easily make at home, etc. 















Mail Orders 
Only. Branch Stores, 


No Agencies or 


Prices Reduced 


Suits and Skirts 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER 
WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU. 
Catalogue and Samples Free. 


$10.00 Suits now $ 7.50 
20.00 “ o {645 
30.00 “ °° 2a 
40.00 “ “ 30.00 


$ 5.00 Skirts now $ 3.75 
ee 6.00 
ae. * * 9.00 


20.00 “ 7 15.00 
Prices also reduced on Jackets, Traveling 
Dresses, Rain-Coats, etc. 
We prepay Express “Charges to any part of the U. S. 


For a short time only we will make to 
order any suit, skirt or jacket illustrated 
in our Catalogue, from any of our materials, 
at a reduction of one-fourth from Catalogue 
prices. We make this exceptional offer 
to reduce our stock of Summer materials. 


120 New York Styles and 400 Guar- 

anteed Materials to Select From. 

Our stock of materials contains all the 
handsome new fabrics imported -for this 
season’s wear, including mixture effects 
never before shown. We have a splendid 
line of Etamines, Voiles, Mohairs, Bril- 
liantines, light-weight Broadcloths, and 
other fabrics particularly adapted for 
Summer wear, as well as firmer materials 
for traveling dresses and walking suits. 
We do not carry wash goods nor make 
silk shirt waist suits. 

We keep Nothing Ready-Made, but 

Make Every Garment to Order. 


Remember, you take no risk in dealing with us. Any 
garment that fails to give entire satisfaction may be returned 
promptly and we wi// refund your money. 


ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK 


We send clear and explicit directions for taking 

measurements, and we guarantee to fit you. 

If you are contemplating the purchase of a garment write 
to day for Catalogue No, 31 and of materials from 
which to select. They will be sent by return mail to 
any part of the United States. If possible, mention the colors 
you desire, as this will enable us to send you a full assort- 
ment of just the things you wish. 


Write to-day — the choicest goods will be selected first. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York, 
Established 15 years. 

















ARMORSIDE 


Made of coutille, three bone sateen covered 
strips, full bone bust, medium length, cluster 
hook for hose supporters, trimmed with rich 
Valenciennes lace, satin bow and drawing rib 
bon, Venus back. This model covers a wide 
range of figures Colors: white, drab and 
black. Sizes, 18 to 30, price $1.00 per pair 
Sizes, 31 to 36, $1.25 per pair Also made 
in four and five hooks and with nursing 
feature at the same prices 


MILITARY FORM 
CORSET 537—F. P. 


Made of tine Alexandra Cloth, French 
gored with fan front, the LATEST style, 
which gives the flat appearance to the ab- 
domen. Trimmed with fine Valenciennes lace 
and baby ribbon insertion. Price $1.00 per 
pair. A great value. If not for sale at your 
dealers, send $1.00 for a sample pair 
P. S. —Send 4 cents in stamps for 
paper dolls 


F. P. Knitted Corset Cover 


Made of elastic fabric so shaped that it fits as 
close as a jersey waist. Far superior to any 
other corset cover. Bleached by secret process. 


Absolutely unshrinkable. Long and_ short 
sleeves, also sleeveless. Bust 30 to 4, at all 
dealers, or sample sent for 50 cents. 


F. P. Knitted Waist for Children 


for BOYS and GIRLS, elastic, strong, yields 
to every motion. A real HEALTH waist, 
warranted to satisfy or money refunded. Sizes 
2 to 13 years. If not at dealers, sample sent for 
25 cents. Any of above sent on receipt of price. 
P. S.— Send 4 cents in stamps for beautiful 
paper dolls. 


BIRDSEY & SOMERS 
349 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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EPARATE skirts and separate 
S waists or blouses occupy so 
important a niche in the 
wardrobe of the average girl that I 
shall make them the subject of my / 

chat this month. 

There are two kinds of separate 
skirt: the sensible skirt of instep 
length, or floor length, which is 
intended for all sorts of useful serv- 
ice, such as business wear, shopping, school, 
or any general street wear; and the skirt for 
afternoon, calling, and general evening wear. 

The separate skirt, whether it be intended 
for real service or for dress, should present a 
character quite its own. Bythis I mean that 
it should never look like the skirt of a dress 
doing separate duty. Simplicity is of the 
greatest help in achieving the correct appear- 
ance: simplicity both in cut and in treatment. 
In view of this, the street or business skirt 
is smarter when its ornamentation is confined 
to stitching, a few buttons, bias-stitched bands 
of the same material, and simple braid trim- 
mings. In this way there is nothing to con- 
flict with the blouse or jacket which may be 
worn with the skirt at different times. 


ORRECT materials from which to make 

a selection when a summer skirt for 
service is desired are cheviot, serge, home- 
spun and mohair, in dark blue, gray, brown 
or black; the mixed tweeds in gray or brown 
tones; linen, crash and duck in écru, and 
the different shades of gray, tan, blue and 
brown. All the wool materials mentioned 
in the list are appropriate for wear in winter 
as well as in summer, which is a point much 
in their favor. No lining is necessary in 
short skirts, a serviceable petticoat answering 
the purpose of both drop skirt and petticoat. 
There is certainly no restriction in skirt 
models these days, the designs employed 
being positively bewildering in their variety. 
Among the short skirts, the full, plaited mod- 
els are perhaps the favorites, especially for 
younger women and girls. One of the pret- 
tiest of these is cut in a somewhat circular 
shape, with the fullness arranged in very 
narrow graduated single box-plaits, placed 
closely together and well pressed. The plaits 
are stitched on their extreme edge to about 


* knee-depth in front, the stitching graduating 


higher toward the back. This arrangement 
of the plaits with good pressing gives a snug 
fit about the hips, and a very pretty flare, 
resembling a sunburst, at the lower part of 
the skirt. This model is especially attractive 
when developed in a small black and white 
shepherd’s plaid. 


NOTHER attractive’ plaited design is 
shown in the illustration at the top of this 
column. It iscut in seven very wide gores, the 
gores being arranged in broad, single box- 
plaits below a fancy-shaped hip yoke which is 
ornamented with small buttons. This is an 
excellent model for development in any of the 
wool materials, and especially for a dark blue 
cheviot, stitched in white or blue. It will 
require from four and one-half to six yards 
of double-width material, the quantity de- 
pending upon the width of the goods. 

Where the full, plaited models are not 
liked a plain five-gore or a circular skirt 
may be finished with a deep flounce of slightly 
circular,cut, the fullness of which is arranged 
in clusters of plaits, as shown in the second 
illustration. The flounce heading may be a 


WITH GRADUATED 


band of the material arranged in a design and 
stitched, or it may be of braid. This model 
will require from four to five and one-half 
yards of double-width goods. 


HE skirt for dress occasions is of quite 

as much importance in the economically 
planned wardrobe as the short skirt for street 
or rougher wear. Suitable materials for such 
a skirt are voile, etamine, wool batiste, 
crépe de chine, or any of the crépe or canvas 
weaves, net and taffeta. Black mohair is 
occasionally used in the construction of a 
dress skirt, but this, I think, is a mistake. 
Coming to the wash materials, there are, 
for very simple evening wear, white lawn, 
ick, linen and 
the linen etamines. 
lhe separate skirt 
for dress purposes 
is black or white, 
the white skirt be- 
ing appropriate for 
evening when worn 
with white blouses 
of lace, silk, crépe 
or the washable 
materials. While 
a washable blouse 
is correct with a 
silk or wool skirt, 
a skirt of lawn or 
linen should be 
used only with a 
washable waist. 


HE dress skirt 
admits of more 
elaboration than 
the skirt in- 
tended for serv- 
ice; but it is 
chiefly of the 
plainer, slightly 


ornamented skirt I 
wish to talk, as 
this, I know, will 
better suit the 
purses and the 
needs of my girls, 
and its construc- 
tion will be less a 
task forthe girl or 
matron who makes 
her own clothes. 

Here is a list of 
some of the pret- 
tiest models forthe 
dress skirt: the 
seven or nine gore 
shape with one or 
two graduated 
tucks at each side- 
seam; the full model of either 
circular or three-piece con- 
struction, the fullness at the 
sides and back being either 
shirred or laid in plaits about 
the hips, and the lower part 
elaborated with two wide 
tucks or applied folds; the 
box-plaited or side-plaited 
model; the model with 
flounces; and the simple five or seven gore 
shaping with some sort of plaits at the bottom 
of each side seam. 


AN AFTERNOON 
GOWN OF VOILE 


-_ 





|X THE flounced skirts, one, two or three 

gathered flounces are used, each with a 
rather deep, shirred heading. In the after- 
noon gown of voile shown on this page the 
upper part of the skirt may be of circular 
or three-piece construction, and the deep, 
slightly circular flounce shirred with or with- 
out tiny cords. The trimming on the flounce 
may be of shirred ribbon or silk, and the 
model is excellent for a black or white voile, 
albatross or wool batiste, or black taffeta. If 
black taffeta be used the shirred trimming 
might be of black ribbon velvet. 

In most of the dress skirts a lining is abso- 
lutely necessary; and this lining should be a 
drop skirt of either cambric or taffeta, made 
after a well-fitted, five-gore model, and fin- 
ished at the bottom either by a wide, plaited 
tlounce, or by three bias-gathered flounces. 
The foundation or drop skirt is connected 
with the outside skirt only at the waistband. 


ND now for the separate waist or blouse. 
To the girl who makes her own blouses— 

and most girls do make at least a few, just for 
the fun of it—let me say that expense by no 
means plays an important part in the results. 
The effect depends chiefly upon the cut, the 
design, and upon the dainty handwork used 
upon it. The most charming dress blouses 
for the summer months are the lovely hand- 
worked lingerie affairs, which in the shops 
command enormous prices, some of the 
prettiest linen and batiste models selling for 
as much as forty dollars. But it is chiefly the 
handwork one pays for; and in cases where 
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V 
girls have a i /, 
great deal of Ya] 
time to spend . 
in sewing, very 
attractive ] 
blouses may be _ \ 
made at homeat aA a2 % 
a comparatively \ 
small outlay of if | 
money. The 
sheerest white 
linens, mulls 
and batistes can 
be bought for 
forty cents a 
vard, and three 
yards of one of 
these wide ma- 
terials will make a blouse, with the addition 
of a small quantity of inexpensive lace for 
decoration. Then there are cheaper materials, 
many of which are quite as soft and lovely as 
the more expensive textures. Among these 
are the sheer qualities of white lawn, dimity 
and soft Swiss muslin, with tiny close dots. 
The handwork, such as tucks, shirrings and 
inset bits of embroidery or lace, show up 
beautifully on these pretty twenty and twenty- 
five cent materials. 





SOME SKIRT MODELS 


UFFS play an important part in the sea- 
son’s blouses, as do, also, yokes in one 
form or another. Sometimes the yoke is so 
tiny that it is little more than a collar. An 
attractive idea is to have this small collar-yoke 
made of lace insertions closely fagot-stitched 
together, and continuing down the front of the 
blouse for a short distance, forming a design. 
Tiny designs or sections of lace or em- 
broidery cut out of wider pieces of lace are 
charmingly fagot-stitched into the centre of 
squares formed by narrow bands of the blouse 
material; and often these small lace pieces 
form the centre of a running Greek-key de- 
sign. These Greek-key 
bands are employed as 
part of the yoke, or as the 
trimming, by being inset 
by means of careful fagot- 
stitching. A pretty and 
odd conception is to have 
the key of a delicate color, 
such as pale blue, violet 
or tan color, let into a 
blouse of white. 


UST a word about the 
simpler waists in- 
tended for morning or 
street wear. These are of 
white this season, the pop- 
ular materials being linen, 
mercerized cotton, thin 
crash and white lawn. 
These waists depend for 
their effect chiefly upon 
the cut. The cut of the 
sleeves is important, as is 
also the style of the cuffs, 
which are deep or of 
medium depth. The 
closing may be in 
front or at the back; 
and much attention 
should be given the 
machine stitching. 





A PRETTY 
LINGERIE BLOUSE 


HOW TO CUT AND MAKE DRESSES 


We have been asked to go further into the actual cutting 
and making of dresses, showing exactly how a girl who 
knows nothing of dressmaking can cut a waist, a skirt or a 
dress. We have addedan especially competent and practi- 
cal New York dressmaker to the staff of fashion writers, 
and she will do exactly that: not only in text but also in pic- 
tures, so that every girl may become her own dressmaker. 
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Designs by 
7 Mrs. Ralston | 
rn yj : : Illustrations by 


Thomas Mitchell Peirce 

















£ Corliss 
Collars 


HE proper sort THYRA 
for Spring and PAULA 
Summer. All 
women agree that 
the linen collar is 
the most appropri- 
ate summer neck- 
wear. They say 
also that for style, 
fit and wear, none 
equal the Corliss 
Brand. Our name 
is your guarantee 
of correct style and 
superior quality. 
Sold at usual 
prices, 2 for 25c. 
by leading dealers, 
or from us by mail, 
if unable to find 
them. 


Write for book of 
Styles and attractive 
waist designs. 


CORLISS, 
COON & CO. 
Dept. C, TROY, N. Y. 

















AN AFTERNOON DRESS 
ADE of silk and embroidered linen. The 
skirt is five-gored with the fullness at 
bs) the hips laid in plaits. The small vest and 
collar are of white linen. 











Rich, well-to-do, or in mod- 
erate circumstances. In the 
City or in the Country 


“| ansdowne” 


is the proper Dress Fabric 
for women of every age 








A LENEN SHIRTWAIST SUIT 
HE skirt is laid in stitched box-plaits with 
a side plait between them. The waist 
is laid in a double box-plait front and back, 
and the yoke, which matches the girdle, is 
a plain-fitting one closely stitched. 

















OF DIMITY Genuine perforated every 3 


THE ioe ts Gad te yards on the selvedge 

wide side plaits with 
a panel of lawn in the 
front. The bodice has 
a yoke trimmed with 
Straps of the lawn anda 
shaped bertha collar. 




















UNDERSKIRTS 


are unequaled for comfort and style, being made 
from a new fabric that is very soft and fine, and 
wears superbly. Fancy stripe, embroidered edge, 
35c. Other styles, 50c., 75c., and $1. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
If you do not easily find “* WEARWELL " skirts, 
write us enclosing price and 10c. extra for post- 
age, with name of dealer where you inquired, 
and we will send you the skirt by postpaid mail. 

WEARWELL SKIRT COMPANY 

P. 0. Box 3577, Boston, Maas. 
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| HAMILTON 


Japanese Opera Flannel 


|| A new, fine, double-faced fabric with white ground 
and an irregular massing of colors, giving 


Striking and Beautiful Effects 


All the standard colors are used —one color only 
in each piece. Specially adapted for 


- 





PRETTY AFTERNOON DRESS TAILORED AFTERNOON DRESS 


3 ADE of cotton chiffon with a THE bolero of the dress on the 

if deep ruffle corded in three right is trimmed with white 
clusters on the skirt, which is corded linen. The vest is of silk to match 

KD finely around the hips. The bodice the bands on the skirt. This model 
has a shaped collar of embroidered might be reproduced in voile or 
muslin. etamine. 


Dressing Sacques, Kimonas, Bath Wraps, 
Skirts, House Wraps, etc. 


. Ps . RADE 
It has great Merit and is not expensive. My 


At all dry goods dealers. 


| JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mirs. Agents 


ie Boston and New York MARK } 
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GIRDLES 
and 


SKIRT EFFECTS 
made on, 

WARRENS 

FEATHERBONE 


FOUNDATIONS 


No, 1— An inexpensive 
stock collar of white chif- 
fon trimmed with nar 
row velvet ribbon and 
ae studded with blue and 
white beads. Very 
simple and effective. 

No. 2—-Stock of White 

Yaris muslin and valen- 

ciennes lace with three-cor- 

nered jabot, plaited and 
edged with the lace. 

No. 3— Sheer linen stock 
embroidered in blue stars 
with two small tab ends 

finished’ underneath with a 
plaited frill; the collar band is 

cut in two separate pieces, 

No, 4— Stock collar of white taffeta 

- trimmed with bias bands and 

No3 — Em ® silk lace seoteiiiens, waa stud 

- ded with small steel beads 
“heey, ae finished in front with four 
steel buckles. 

ANY of these hand- 

4* some stocks can be 

made with Warren's 
Featherbone “Phyllis” 
Stock Foundations. You 
can purchase a foundla- 
tion or frame at any dry 
goods store for 10 cents 
and attractively cover it to 
suit your taste. Be sure you 
get a Warren’s Founda- 
tion. If your dealer can- 
not supply you we will 
furnish it direct upon 
receipt of price. If you 
are obliged to order 
direct please specify 
size and height. Sizes run 
from 12 to 16 and height 
from 1% to 24% inches. 

Our booklet, ** New Stocks," 
shows many other styles of 
stocks and suggestions for 
hundreds of beautiful ways 
of draping them. 

Ask us for it. 















rhe girdle is one of the most promi- 
nent features of this season’s fashions. 
A Featherbone Girdle frame reduces 
the labor of girdle making and is neces- 
sary to give the maximum of fine waist 
effect. Made in two styles — 


THE PHYLLIS GIRDLE No. 2 





/ 


Price 35c ; uniform 
in shape and has ad 























Price 20c ; mace to justable tapes so that 
cut to any desired the frame can be fitted 
Style. down to each form. 








A suggestion — show- 
ing effect of either style 
draped. 

Both styles made in 
sizes from 20 to 30 inches. 
If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, order direct 
from us, giving size. 





Featherbone Crinolette 


Featherbone Crinolette for full and 
spreading skirts gives just the right 
flare. It is bias crinoline into which a 
flexible Featherbone cord is stitched. 
Retails at 4 and 5 cents the yard. 


Warren’s 
Featherbone 


The only satisfactory 
dress stiffening. Look 
for trade mark on every 
yard. Your dealer sells it. 
Write today for this new 
beautiful, illustrated book 
let, ‘* Featherbone in Fash- 
$ ions."’ It tells of the most 
prominent features of this 
season's fashions. New 
ideas and suggestions that 
will interest every woman. 


THE WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
Three Oaks, Michigan 
New YORK Parlozs Boston 
898 Broadway 7 Temple Place 
CHICAGO, 704 Marshall Field Annex Blig. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Sutter St. 
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Some Stocks ano Gollars 


SENT TO MRS. RALSTON IN HER JANUARY “WANT BOX” COMPETITION 


Now Presented with Text by Edith M. Gardner 











description of how this work is done will suffice for all. 

Take a piece of cheap cambric or crinoline and cut and fit a collar any desired 
depth. Fit a stock and pin it to the collar, taking care to get a good collar line. From 
this cambric pattern cut a similar one of wrapping-paper. This method is advised because 
wrapping-paper tears so easily when fitted. Cut a stock and sew it to the collar. Start 
to baste on the bias folds at the collar line, putting as many above as the depth of stock 
requires, then continue basting on the bands below the collar line. To make the collar 
deeper in the front than in the back allow the three bands above the last one to be lost 
under the previous one at the shoulder, having the lowest band running all the way along 
to make a good finish. When figures or tabs are desired at the lower edge they are 
usually formed by the lowest two bands. 

Work the fagoting stitch with embroidery silk. In putting the needle through the 
band take a buttonhole stitch into the edge. This makes it impossible to pull it away. 
When all is completed rip out the bastings and remove the collar. The illustration will 
show the method of procedure for doing fagoting. The principal point to remember 
when fagoting is to keep all the spaces very even. 


GS aeserint of the collars received have the much-admired fagoting work. One 























THE BANDS ARE FAGOTED 


HIS collar is made of crépe de chine bands and Irish 
lace medallions. It is cut with long shoulders. 








The lower edge is formed with three bands, and the 
remainder of the bands follow the outline of the 
medallions. The bands are joined with fagoting. 
The collar buttons down the back. 




























































STYLISH STOCK AND COLLAR 


PRETTY stock and collar showing no collar line made 

of bias folds of taffeta joined with Mexican stitches. 
The front square is formed with the lowest two bands and 
one additional band which terminates under the lowest 
band of the collar. The square has a spider inthe centre; 
Renaissance stitches fill in the space at the foot of the 
collar. The shoulder squares are formed with additional 
bands with the exception of the lowest band of the collar. 
This gives a good finish and allows the collar to have a 
shorter back than front and shoulders, which is always 
desirable. 








STUDDED WITH JET BEADS 


THs collar is made of bias 
taffeta folds, studded with jet 
beads. It is nine bands deep in 
front and seven in the back, hav- 
ing three bands running all the 
way around the top; on the next, 
two are lost at the shoulder. 
The tabs are formed by two rows 
of bands joined with fagoting. 
The centres of tabs are filled 
with spiders. The tabs are joined 
to the collar with spiders and 
Renaissance stitches. 





























AN EFFECTIVE COMBINATION 


A PRETTY combination of Irish insertion and em- 

broidered batiste insertion. Three yards and a 
half of the former and one yard of the latter are re- 
quired. The centre front is eightcen inches long and 
joined to side lengths by strips of embroidery eight 
inches long. Below this the fronts and sides are con- 
nected with two rows of passementerie ball trimming. 
The side lengths are plaited to fit the shoulders, and 
have shirred caps. 














COLLAR AND BELT 


‘THs collar is cut square in the neck and a 

little low, is square at the shoulders, has 
almost a sailor collar effect, and a long taper- 
ing front and back. To the centre back is 
fastened a pretty shirred girdle which hooks 
at the side front. The collar closes on the 
right shoulder. This style of collar could be 
used with any dress, and would transform a 
simple costume into a dressy one. 




















VERY DAINTY AND DRESSY 


HIS collar is made of batiste lace and nar- 

row ribbon. The front is formed of two 
lengths of lace. The straight sides are about 
one inch apart from the neck, meeting at the 
lowest bow. Below this a little of the lace is 
cut away to give a tapering effect. The back 
is eleven inches wide at the lower edge and 
six inches wide at the top, the bias ends being 
edged with the scallops. The back is tacked 
to the front on one shoulder and buttoned with 
a loop and button on the other. 








A SAILOR COLLAR 


‘Two handkerchiefs 
with black and 
white borders were used 
to make this collar. The 
back and one tie end 
were cut from one; the 
two revers and the other 
tie end from the other. — 
It ties in a sailor knot. 
This style of collar 
would be pretty for a 
young girl to wear with 
summer dresses. 


SOME MORE STOCKS AND COLLARS 
That came to Mrs. Ralston in her wonderfully successful 
rize offer will be given next month, entirely different 
from those which are presented above. 


ee ———————— 
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Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Augusta Reimer 

















OF DOTTED SWISS 
MUSLIN 


HE skirt is trimmed 
with scalloped ruf- 
files. The bodice has a 
surplice collar and a 


TRIMMED WITH vest of shirring and lace. 


RUFFLES 


THs dress is made of 
cotton chiffon and 
trimmed with ruffles of 
broderie d’Anglaise on 
both skirt and bodice. 


DAINTY 
AFTERNOON DRESS 
“TH skirt has two 

clusters of tucks. 
The bodice is tucked and 
worn with a. shirred 
guimpe. The sleeves 
are very full. 


MADE OF DOTTED DIMITY A DRESS OF SILK MUSLIN 
THE yoke of the bodice is formed of tiny ruffies TH skirt has a corded yoke, and one deep flounce 
of white batiste. The sleeves and the skirt are put on above the hem. The waist is corded 
trimmed in the same way. below a deep yoke of all-over embroidery. 






Ghe Ibouslin Mress 








~~ 
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‘Is your name on the 


Regal Mailing List ? 








\V E WANT you to send for the new 
Regal Style-Book. And then we 
want to place your address on the Regal 
subscription list and send you the future 
Style-Books as often as they are issued — 
the first day they are ready. 
We want you to buy Regal Shoes by 
mail. We want to prove to you that we 
can fit you the first time — and every other 
time. We want to convince you that no 
matter how far you live from the nearest 
Regal Women’s store you can buy better 
shoes for $3.50 through the Regal Mail- 
Order Department than you can buy in 
New York or anywhere else for six dollars. 
We want to prove to you that you can 
order Regal Shoes by mail just as well as 
you canorder THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
by mail,—and that you can be just as cer- 
tain of receiving just what you order at 
just the time you expect it. 











DUCHESS 


Dainty, plain-toed tie or fashionable 
dancing shoe. Exact duplicate of 
model made only in Paris and New 
York City. Has been in this country 
only since April 15th. 

Style A4302— As illustrated; Ox- 
ford, Blucher Style, lightest Imported 
Patent leather, welted sole, high Cuban 
heel. 

Style B4302— Oxford, Blucher 
Style, Patent Leather, Plain Toe, Turn 
Sole, Louis XV Heel. 











Regal Shoes are delivered, carriage prepaid, anywhere in the 
United States or Canada, Mexico, Porto Rico, Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands, also Germany and all points covered 
by the Parcels Post System, on receipt of $3.75 per pair. 
(The extra 25c is for delivery.) We are prepared to fur- 
nish special low shipping rates to any part of the world. 
Samples of leather and any information gladly furnished. 


GBA postal brings the Style- Book. 


We have just established Regal Mail-Order 
Substations in San Francisco, Chicago, St. 
Louis, New Orleans and Atlanta. If you need 
a pair of shoes for a special occasion and can- 
not wait for your order to reach Mail-Order 
headquarters at Boston, send your order to 
the nearest substation. 
Are you planning to visit the Exposition at St. 
Louis—or any other large city ? ¢ have handy 
folding maps we'll send you free if you will state 
which cities you are interested in, 


Regal Women’s Stores 


§ 166 West 125th St. 1339 aay 4 
NEW YORK ~< 785 Broadwa: 2ist St. and 6th Ave. 
( 124th St. and 3d Ave. Cor. Nassau and Ann. 


BOSTON — 109 Summer St.; 169 Tremont 8t. 
BROOKLYN — 466 Fifth Ave. ; 1003 Broadway 


Philadelphia, 1218 Market St. Rochester, 40 E. Main St. 
San Francisco, corner Geary Cleveland, 69 Euclid Ave., cor- 


and Stockton Sts. ner Arcade. 
Kansas City, 1019 Main St. Milwamnkee, 212 Grand Ave. 
St. Paul, 823 Kobert St. Atlanta, 6 Whitehall St. 
Syracuse, 346 So. Salina St. Louisville, 346 W. Market St. 
Buffalo, 362 Main St. Minneapolis, 526 Nicollett Ave. 





REGAL SHOE COMPANY, Inc. 
Mail Order Department, 703 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Substation A— Corner Geary and Stockton Sts., 
San Francisco. 

Substation B— 103 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

Substation C — 618 Olive Street, St. Louis. 

Substation D — 631 Canal Street, New Orleans. 

Substation E—6 Whitehall St., Viaduct, Atlanta 


London Post Depot, 97, Cheapside, London, Eng. 








| 





72 Regal Stores in United States and Great Britain. 


Présde Soie 


NAME ON SELVAGE 


Prés de Soie is the newest and best material 
for slip skirts and petticoats. Width 36 in. 


RY Light in weight, soft finish, has the silk “feel” 


and “cry,’’ does not split like taffeta silk and 
costs one-third the price. 
MADE IN TWO GRADES 


No. } at 25c. per yard, fast black only. 
No. 2 at 35c. in fast black and thirty new 


| street and evening shades. 


EVERY YARD IS GUARANTEED. For sale at the Lining 


Counter of Dry Goods Stores generally. 





If your dealer does not sell PRES de SOIE 
send us his name and we will send you samples 
and information where you can purchase it. 


GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. L, 83-85 White St., New York 

















Voile Crepe ) 
Superfine Voile “xirt.c* 


Carmen Crepe 


Have the touch, finish, lustre, draping qualities 
and color assortment o 


Costly Fabrics at Popular Prices 


Danish Cloth wm)» 
Poplar Cloth (ss m. wie) ; 


CARRIED BY ALL RETAILERS be et 


Street and evening shades. Wlacks and 
Creams a specialty. 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs. Agents 
Boston and New York MAKK | 




































The 

NEW 

YORK firm 

of Siegel Cooper Co. UIE 
has no connecticn No. 149 


with any other 
mercantile estab- 
lishment in the 
United States ; 
all orders must 


$3.90 


Our Fashion 
atalog sent 


be sent to us free to any 
direct, Sixth address upon 
Ave., 18th application 


and 19th Sts., 
NEW YORK 
CITY, 
N.Y. 





No. 149.—This Ceping, Shirt Waist Suit is 
i 


made of excellent quality Linen. The Waist has 
a fancy shaped yoke and is tucked back and front. 
New lapped seam bishop sleeves with pointed 
cuffs, tal stock collar; small side plaits, tailor 
stite hed and edged with white. ‘hese plaits are 
finished with small medallions of colored Persian 
silk. Seven gored round length skirt, trimmed 
with two tailored bands at front, extending nearly 
to the hem. Bands are edged with white and 
finished with two Persian silk medallions on 
each, ‘he entire effect is extremely dressy, ap 
propriate and serviceable for the house, street or 
travelling. Sizes 32 to 42 bust. Colors: cadet 


blue, white or natural linen color, all avian the 
sume fancy colored Persian trimming. 


Our Special Price, $3.90 








NEW YORK CITY. NY. 











THE 


Coward 


“Good Sense” 


Shoe 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 








“PERFECT FEET” 


Can only be attained by wearing Perfect Shoes and beginning 
very early.. The Coward “Good Sense” Shoe for Chil- 

ren is, in every sense, the perfect shoe —differing from all others 
in absolute certainty to Protect, Preserve, Support, and prevent 
crippling the little foot. Sold only by the maker. Costs no more 
than ordinary shoes. Mail orders warranted satisfactory. ‘‘ Good 
Sense "’ shoes for adults at very moderate prices. 


JAMES S. COWARD, 2¢*- a1 Greenwich Street. near 


arren St., New York 
SEND FOR NEW qabasaeun 


CHILDREN’S WASH SUITS 


We are makers of high-class, up-to-date wash 
arments for boys to 8 and misses to 14 years. We 
deal directly and only with the consumer, thus 
saving you all the wholesaler’s and retailer's 
profits. Our latest special offerings are as follows: 
All Charges Prepaid. 
No. 42 (like cut) — Russian One-Piece Suit, 
blue dotted percale; plaited full skirt; belt 
and side stripe of plain percale. 
Price 79c 


Ages, two to eight years. 
‘*‘Buster’’ Blouse Suit; 











No. 58— Boys’ 
bloomer trousers, blue and white, tastefully 
trimmed with white pique collar and belt. 


Price $1.48 
No 52— Girls’ Mercerized Chambray; trim- 


med with insertions of fine embroidery; yoke 
of tucked muslin with long French shoulder; 


- made in pink or cadet blue. 
8 Price $ 1 -50 


Ages, two to eight. 
Our New Spring Catalogue for Boys’ and 


Ages, two to six years. 


Misses’ Suits in all designs and fabrics sent FREE on request. 


IDEAL SUIT COMPANY 





83 to 85 Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


Should PROTECT their SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCI 
AGAINST LO8S by The “‘ UNIVERSAL LETTER PROTECTOR "’ 
—which is the best and cheapest INSURANCE POLICY 
ani SAFE GUARD AGAINST Toss of your correspondence 
and will insure their return without delay if not delivered, thus 
prevemning same from being sent to the DEAD LETTER 

FFICE for ‘‘ Public Inspection.’’ Indispensable to all corre- 
spondents. Your ardress on all mail matter authorized by 
Postal Authorities. Protector $1.00. Do not fail tosend NOW for 
full particulars. There fs no yesterday, no to-morrow ; only NOW. 
You will never regret the money invested in an article of such 


undoubted merit JOHN J. REINHOLD, Mfr., Marietta, Pa. 














DRESS ACCESSORIES 
FOR SUMMER GOWNS 





F POSSIBLE the present season shows even 
more in the way of trimmings and accessories of 
an ornamental character than last. The influ- 

ence of the 1830 styles shows fuller skirts, more 
ruffles and bodice garnitures of a fussy nature. 
Nothing severely plain is seen. Fluffy, soft and 
full are the adjectives applied to the styles this 
season, and to obtain these effects ample quantities 
of trimming are required. 

A lingerie flounce applied to the drop skirt 
intended for wear under a thin gown isa pretty 
accessory. This flounce should be fifteen inches 
deep in front, twenty at the back, and six yards wide. 
It may be made of crosswise bands of Valenciennes, 
or cotton torchon lace insertion an inch and a 
quarter wide, and bands of lawn of the same width 
whipped and joined to the insertion, with a rolled 
hem made by hand if a nice needlewoman can do 
the work, or stitched together on the machine. At 
the top of the flounce put a ruche of lawn, gathered 
and hemmed, and finish the lower edge with a 
slightly full row of lace edging. 


Now that bertha ruffles are worn once more a 
removable one for evening dresses may be made of 
lace edging from six to eight inches in width, using 
two yards and gathering the upper edge and sewing 
it to a narrow ribbon, the ruffle being arranged so as 
to fall over the ribbon when the bertha is tacked 
to a low-necked gown or to the edge of a yoke. 
Another style of bertha is a quite plain lace fall, 
fitted with diagonal seams in the front, back and on 
each shoulder, the upper edge being finished by a tiny 
ruche of inch-wide ribbon, chiffon or fine organdy. 

Berthas may be transferred from bodice to bodice 
or they may be joined to yokes of all-over lace, 
insertion, etc., and the entire decoration used upon 
either a low or a high cut bodice. Full gathered 
berthas are also finished with the tiny gathered or 
plaited ruche; this is one of the 1830 revivals. 
Bobbinet ruffles on a deep bertha of the same with 
the upper and lower edges trimmed are reminiscent 
of the ** simple white ruffled frocks ”’ of seventy-five 
vears ago, when maidens made all the ruffles of their 
‘ best’? gowns by hand. 

Round turnover collars and deep, close cuffs form 
pretty additions to street and house bodices. They 
are made of all-over lace, of insertion, of lace, of 
embroidered lawn, with hemstitching, drawnwork 
and Teneriffe wheels, in combination with dainty 
materials. Appliqué collars and cuffs are brought 
out from grandmother’s store of finery and used 
again. These are hand-made, on a foundation of 
tine linen lawn, upon which are appliquéd figures or 
motifs of embroidery, which are sewed on the edges 
and in the centres to keep them flat. The final fin- 
ish is a slightly gathered edge of fine embroidery, 
Valenciennes or French lace. 


The so-called Hardanger work, lately revived as 
a trimming for collars, cuffs, yokes, belts, etc., is 
merely the cross-stitch, or Berlin work, suchas was 
done on canvas samplers many years ago. This 
cross-stitch is a pretty finish for collars of the stock 
order, and band or deep cuffs of white, tan, pale or 
navy blue, stem green, pink, etc., linen if done in 
mercerized cotton. The cross-stitch edge is done 
by counting the threads of the material, doing it 
‘* by the eye,’’ or basting canvas on and working 
over it, cutting the threads and pulling them out 
after the work is done. The simplest pattern is the 
most correcta series of squares made by two 
stitches crossing each other diagonally, or the same 
placed diamondwise, using one or two colors of 
embroidery cotton. 

As bretelle or suspender shaped trimmings with 
a cape attachment for the shoulders have come 
into vogue again transferable sets of linen with 
Hardanger work are made. ‘These sets consist of 
collar, cuffs, bretelles and belt, with the work done 
in red, white or blue on white or natural-colored 
linen. These colored cottons are warranted fast in 
color, but the red endures the test of washing best. 

For a person of limited means a black voile gown 
for spring and a white lawn for summer seem to be 
absolutely necessary, as so many changes may be 
made with the removable cape collars, berthas, 
pretty belts and collars and cuffs. 

Shoulder capes to the waist-line and shorter are 
made of all-over lace, alternate rows of insertion 
(lace and embroidery) or of bobbinet, with tiny ruf- 
tles and ruches of the same, to be worn with summer 
gowns as fichus were and are. These cape collars 
are made in beautiful patterns by lace workers in 
Battenberg or Honiton braids, and are used over 
jackets as well as gowns. 


Narrow ruchings of white lisse, chiffon, organdy, 
etc., are used as a dainty finish to the collars and 
wrists of bodices. Other styles of ruching made of 
chiffon, ribbon, etc., are sold ready made for trim- 
ming flounces and the edges of different parts of 
gowns. These latter are double or stitched in the 
middle, while the neck ruche has but one edge 
which shows, the other being a simple band 

For the neck collar boas are shown of net and 
chiffon ruffles arranged flatly to shape like a turn- 
over collar, each ruffle having a tiny rvche on each 
end. Long ribbons in front are a feature of these 
neck finishings, and black is the fashionable note 
with any toilette. 

For persons wearing plain linen collars of moder- 
ate width, the narrow four-in-hand tie remains the 
favorite in black, red, white, navy blue, etc. 
Washable collars and ties are shown in profusion, 
but, with few exceptions, these bits of washable 
neckwear do not come from under the hands of a 
laundress with much credit; such accessories must 
be strongly put together to endure washing, and the 
material of which they are made must be cut evenly 
with the grain of the material or it will pull askew. 


WHAT 50 CENTS WILL BRING YOU 


For 50 cents, now sent to us, we will send you the next 
six issues of The Journal: that means all summer, all 
autumn, and for the rest of 1904. These will include the 
All-Story Number, the 250th-Celebration Number, the 
Special Autumn Fashion Number, the Christmas Number — 
not slighting the regular issues. Will you not let us send 
these to you? Just send 50 cents, in stamps, to The 
Journal’s Circulation Bureau. 


! 
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x Manufacturers 
OF HIGH-GRADE WOMEN’S WEAR 


and beginning with this season will also make to order 
and sell direct to the 


Wearer 


For over thirty years we have success 
fully manufactured Women’s Cloaks, 
Suits, Skirts, etc., and sold to all the 
principal Department Stores, Cloak 

ouses as well as to a great many 
Catalogue Houses We are rec- 
ognized as the leaders of fashions 
and fabrics in New York, a dis- 
, tinction of which we are justly 
* proud In 
order to in- 
rease our 
already im- 
mense busi- 
ness we have 
lecided to also 
sellto the wearer. To 


| AMERICAN BEAUTY 
































~ introduce ourselves 
ash- we offer 
ion these two 
No. suits at 
Cata- 7897 manufactur- 
logue axa’ cant 
andSam 
lesare No. 304 STYLE 93 j 
how —Women's New Fan Front Effect. 
Ready Madras Shirt- Extra Quality Sterling 
to Mail waist Walking Cloth. 
Free Suit. New style Wide Lace ‘Trimming 


“ made from high- ae 


grade Madras, 


~~ fancy white ground 
eS with black polka 
, dot Front of 


waist and _ skirt 
trimmed with tucks 


with Silk Bow 
White, Drab and Black 
Style 496. Same Style as 
above. Extra Quality 
Batiste. 


Sent by mail, charges 














and embroidery. Theres a od $1.00 if - for 
tucks on each sleeve. A sale by your local 
Aponte, 7 sonal tiful suit dealer State which 
Write rice 5 : ° material desired 
p da Other Styles, $1 to $5 
Plan No. 7897 — Women's 
Fd 


High-grade Persian 
Lawn Shirt-waist. 
New and popular 
style, full tucked 
front of fancy 
embroidery. 
Hemstitched tuck 
on cuff with six 
tucks in back, 
Pouched sleeve.]} | 


A beauty 1.6 | 
. . . . . 


No, 322 — Women's Butcher's Linen Walking Skirt. Extra 
fine grade, new and late style, cut full, double kilted bottom, box 
plaits between the kilts and alternate gores scalloped be- $ 
low hips. Inverted plaitback. Smartandstylish. Price 


FIVE HUNDRED PRIZES 


will be given away to still further popularize 
American Beauty Corsets, which are worn by more 
American women to-day than any other corset made. 


The 6 PIANO 



























(Made by 
Gra nd The Packard Co. 
Prize Ft.Wayne, Ind.) 


and one of the most beautifully toned instruments 
in the world, will be given to the lady who sends the 
largest list of words in the English language, be- 
ginning with ‘‘A and B”"’ made from the letters 

“* A-M-E-R-I-C-A-N  B-E-A-U-T-Y ” 

In addition to the above prize, we will give 499 
American Beauty Corsets in any style or color re- 
tailing at $1.00 to the 499 ladies (contestants tied 
for first prize will be required to submit article on 
these corsets to decide the sy whose lists have 
the next largest number of wor 

Each list of words must be accompanied by the 
two end labels from an American Beauty Corset box. 
These corsets are for sale by first-class dealers every- 
where, and we prefer that you purchase from your 
dealer; if he cannot supply you we will forward any 
style, charges prepaid, upon receipt of retail price. 
Ask for our retail price list, showing fifty new and 
up-to-date styles and other information desired 
about this contest. Contest closes July 1, 


in every sense and very reasonable. 


Price 


A 














We will send C. O. D. with privilege of examination without 
one penny deposit. 
Samples Mailed FREE. 
SPECI AL Being manufacturers we will allow the 
regular merchants’ trade discount of 6 per 
cent. when full amount of money is sent with the order 


R. H. GRAYDON MFG. CO. 
33 Union Square New York City 
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Something new in Venti- 
lated Shields. By the 
movement of the arms 
(when worn with Shirt 
Waists) the air is drawn 
in and forced out between 
the Ventilating 
Pockets A and 
B and shield 
parts, which 

are slightly 

















The only hosiery for 
men and children, at 25c 


knitted from yarn spun of 4ethreads of finest 
combed Egyptian lis/e.. As much better than 
the ordinary 1- or 2-thread sort as 4 cents are 
better than 2 cents. 
Misses’ and Boys’, single or double knees, fine 
or Derby rib, medium or heavy; sizes 6 to 10. 












Black only. stayed 

Men's Half-Hose, two weights — medium and Specially nice for thin Waistss aroundthe 

heavy. Black, tan, pearl, mahogany, Tourist and Trimmed and adjusted with ~& . edges 
Cadet blue; sizes 9 to 1144. wash ribbon 5 t 

’ No.5,8 65) ond lace. \, to pre- 

IF YOUR DEALEK WON’T SUPPLY YOU, WE WILL. No. 6 - vent 

Fag No metal 

. : No.7, 1.00 parts. wrin- 

Sample pair, 25c ; 6 pairs (one or Agents wanted. kling. 

assorted colors), $1.50, delivered New Catalogue FREE. Odorless, cool 











Send Money P. O. and comfortable. 


M. DEWEY, 1395 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. Dept. 3. 


FREE TO MOTHERS 


Send us the name of 
a dealer who does nut 
keep the 


MINNEAPOLIS 


£6 35 
M 
WAIST 


and we will send you 
free one of our 25 
cent “ M" Waists if 
you enclose 6c. for 
postage. Give age of 
child. Save children's 
health and figures by 
suspending clothes 
from the shoulders — 
the ‘‘M ” Waist does 
this and never loses 
tarrangement. its shape. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS, Dept. A, Minneapolis,Minn. 


SO-NO-MOR 


Dress Shield Clasps 


Enable you to attach or remove 
shields instantly. Make cleanli- 
ness easy. Sosmall cannot be felt 
by wearer. One set serves all your 
YOUR SHIELDS. Pree yp ea 
rice 
for full set of four clasps 25 cts. 
at your dealers or prepaid from us 
if he does not sell them. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Agents wanted. 


HOWE MFG. COMPANY 
61 Adams Express Bldg. 
Chi 





Write for booklet, “‘ The Reasons Why" economical buy 
ers prefer “‘Y K M"’ Hosiery. 


YORK KNITTING MILLS, Norway St., York, Pa 
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Learn 
Knitting 
Free 











Minneapolis ‘‘ M’’ Waist 
showing how hose supporters are attached. 
To fasten: Slip the point of the safety 
pin at the top of the Hose Supporters 
through the hollow tube at the bottom of 


this attachment. 








10,000 

Golden 

Fleece Instruc- 

tion Books given 

away—a veritable edu- 

cation in knitting — free. 

To obtain one, hand this ad- 
vertisement, with your name 

and address, to your dealer. This 
he will send to us. In return, we will 
mail you a copy absolutely free. 


Golden Fleece Yarns 











Instruction Book contains over 100 pages, 
showi ing how to make over 50 articles in every 


conceivable stitch. Usual price 15 cents. 
Cut this out to-day. 


This Ticket attached to every skein 


Dept. A 
R. Blankenburg 
& Co. 
617 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 














“ THE BEST” Nurser 
Prevents Wind-Colic 
and Bowel-Trouble 
NIPPLE CANNOT COLLAPSE 
Price at druggists with a “* ” Nipple, 
25 its, or from us, postpaid, 35 cents. 
THE GOTHAM CO., 82 Warren St., New York 


EVERY WOMAN KNOWS that 
nothing can take the Eas « a = 
acon d hair roll. For 2 

large fluffy one, ts in tong 


any . le. Send sample of your pm Hair Rolls 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


F. M. DELAVAN, 138 State Street, Chicago, Ils. 
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CHILDREN’S WASHABLE 
_ DRESSES 
Q y 


By Mrs. Ralston 


BB io D 


' ‘HE old-fashioned peppermint-stick striped cali 









coes, ginghams and Galateas make the nicest 

kind of knockabout clothes for small children 
during thesummer. For the little men suits of these 
materials are made up absolutely without trimming, 
with the usual bloomer trousers, and little over-tunics 
which are perfectly simple little shirt atfairs—in fact, 
nothing more or less than miniature reproductions 
of a man’s shirt, the only difference being in the 
sleeves, which in the small boys’ tunics are made in 
a modified bishop shape with small button band 
cuffs. The collars are the adjustable linen Eton 
collars worn with loose silk cravats. Sometimes 
the neckbands are finished simply with narrow band 
collars. ‘These little tunics, following their model, 
are buttoned half way down the front and made with 
fly fronts. Small white pearl buttons are used upon 
them, and belts of the material or of patent leather 
are worn with them. 

For the little women of the same age very pretty 
play aprons, which almost take the place of dresses, 
are made of the navy blue and white, and brown and 
white zephyr ginghams. This style of apron is 
made with square bands of the material which form 
a yoke. The material is laid on to these bands in 
wide plaits and the apron is finished with big flow- 
ing sleeves drawn into small bands. Very pretty 
and useful are these aprons for small children, and 
some of the most practical pretty models for them 
are to be found. Most appropriate and attractive 
are the little aprons which are made of brown 
Holland linen with smocked yokes and wristbands; 
equally pretty and useful are those made with plain 
collars in chambrays. 





rotograph of Style Ne. 202 


Grace of 
Bearing 


beauty of proportion, suppleness of 
figure and improved health follow 
constant exercise in a 





After many years of experience nothing has yet 
been produced that equals, either for prettiness or 
service, the little plain sacque coats and reefers. 
These styles for children have really never been 
excelled. Details may vary from year to year, but 
the shapes of the coats remain very much the same. 

The sacque coats are pretty when made of piqué 


ATHLETIC WAIST 
and the darker shades of linen. The coats of this 


Stylish enous h for dress. shape in white piqué are trimmed with round or 
Easy enough for exercise. square collars, edged with frills of embroidery. 
lor the plainer coats the collars and cuffs, and often 
all the edges of the coats as well, are finished with 
a scalloped buttonhole embroidered edge. 

A new way, and a very simple way, too, of finish- 
ing children’s coats, as well as dresses, at the waist- 
line is, instead of using the belt of patent leather or 
of the same material as the suit, to use two narrow 
red on each Waist. drawing-strings of tape run through casings on the 

inside of the coat. This makes a very pretty finish 

Illustrated Ferris Book mailed free and does away with the necessity of a belt. The 

casings are spaced an inch or an inch and a half 

THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY apart. If you wish toelaborate on this method you 

341 Broadway, N. Y. could put two casings together, then leave an inch 

space, then have two more casings. This is a very 

simple and pretty way of finishing washable summer 

clothes for children, as the tape can be easily let out 

when the little garments are being laundered. This 

style of finish is particularly nice for the washable 
coats in the three-quarter lengths. 

When making a silk coat orany thin, unlined coat 
for a child it is wise to strengthen the seams — such 
as the shoulder seams and the seams of the armholes 
— by stitching tape around the seams on the inside. 
This is a very practical suggestion for any coat 
which is to be often laundered. 


Good 


Ferris Sense 


Observe its moulded bust and elas- 
tic sides, permitting full expansion 
of ribs and chest at every breath. 


NOTE.— Ask for the genuine with 
“FERRIS GOOD SENSE”’ sewed in 

















AND 


CORSFT 
WA/STS. 


For Babies, 
Girls, Boys, 
Misses and 
Ladies, 25c. 
to $1.00. 


For the wee little tots who require coats most of 
the summer days the longer length linen and piqué 
coats are used, or coats made of the soft washable 
silks, and also of the silk and linen mixtures. 
These little coats are made with short, square yokes, 
which fit over the shoulders in the back and front; 
to these yokes the material is gathered or laid in 
clusters of fine plaits to fit the yoke exactly, or, 
again, the material is corded in groups from the edge 
of the yoke to the waist-line. For the plainer coats, 
which must be washed and ironed, it is better sim- 
ply to gather the material into the square yokes. 
In cutting these coats the fronts should be cut on the 
straight of the goods and the backs.on the bias. 
This will prevent any unnecessary fullness at the 
top and will give sufficient fullness at the hem. 
The necks are finished with little turnover rolling 
collars. The small collars are better on the wash- 
able coats, as the big cape collars are not always 
comfortable for summer, and the coats made with 
them are harder to launder. 

In a small sacque coat, or a larger reefer coat, 
for a child only four seams are used—-the two 
shoulder seams and the two under-arm seams. 

; 6° The back is cut in one straight breadth, and the 
Soues thes ase SUN enada; of fly Snes sleeves in one piece also, and finished with rolling 
material, and all sizes are scaled right. cuffs. The front is made double-breasted, and the 
Try them and be convinced. fronts, collar and cuffs are finished with very narrow 
Send for our handsomely illustrated cata- folds of silk or of a fine muslin. The long shoulder 
logue. It's free. effect is quite as much to be noticed on children’s 


THE LAY & WAY CO., 54 Bleecker St., N. Y. clothes as on those of grown-up people’s. 
LAL OETA I LR IT ERE ALLE 





Of all Leading Dealers 


ys, 
The Buttons Won’t Come Off 


They're attached by double tape 
and stand the hardest tug. 


The Eyelet-Tabs .i ruven, Won't Rip Out 


NO METAL PARTS. NOTHING TO RUST 
OR INJURE THE WEARER 


Style 543 (illustrated) is a girl's per- 
fect waist. Made in sizes from 6 months to 
14 years, of fine cambric, shirred front and 
back, trimmed with torchon lace—silk 
ribbon insertion. Price 50 cents. 


Ask your dealer to show you this garment 
If he can't supply you, send age of your girl and 50 
cents, and we will supply you direct, charges prepaid. 
Look for this trade-mark, woven in 
red on all our waists. It means that 























The little bishop model dress with long shoulders 

Comfort d E f and full round sleeves is taken as a basis for many 

an ase or of the prettiest dresses. Strictly speaking, the 

plainer bishop style of dress is made with very few 

seams and in as straight breadths of the material as 

en er eet possible. Some little goring out around the neck 
can be had by every woman 

who will wear 


and shoulders, of course, is necessary to make the 
dress less clumsy at the top and with the needed full- 

. WHITCOMB’S 

FLEXSOLE” SHOES 


ness at the hem, but dresses in the very sheer and 

soft materials are gored less than in the heavier- 

weight goods. These thinner dresses are made with 

‘The tenet dente aera , rows of shirrings or cordings around the neck, which 

women ever made. Soft, fe. form yokes of from two to three inches in depth. 

ible, perfect-fitting and ’hand- The sleeves are put in with very low, long shoulders, 

some. Very durable. No Tacks, are bishop in shape and very full, with cuffbands 

anne A and hold not more than an inch and a half wide, just wide 

_ enough for one button and buttonhole. The cuffs 

“heediepoen tant to Bo Perfect fit should fit snugly at the wrists. The skirts are fin- 

to wear in twenty ona. ces guaranteed = jshed at the hems with clusters of tucks above, so 

A Boston woman coe that they may be let out the next year if necessary; 

ns ly and that the marks of the stitching may not show 
sole’ shoe for a long time and shall never » ear any the tucks are run in by hand. 

other so long as I can get this kind.” An 
Alaska woman writes- Lac dies here ce- 


lighted. Soles simply grand.’ 










THE CHILDREN’S CLOTHES THIS SUMMER 


{ LACE $3 90) Early in the summer, so as to be of the greatest possible 
Prices } BUTTON | ++ 25 | Postpaid help to mothers, Mrs. Ralston will tell about the children’s 


Send outfine of foot and give size usually worn school clothes for next fall. Usually we have been a little 

: on ; too late in this matter to be of the most practical help. 

EASTERN SHOE CO., Dept. L, Beverly, Mass. This summer we shall make a specialty of the subject and 
N. B.—Agents wanted everywhere. ' in plenty of time. 





| Boston Hygienic Corset Co., 18 Winter Street, Boston, Masr. 


The Task of Keeping “That Boy’’ Well Clothed 


is robbed of half its terrors if mothers will buy the garments bearing the label shown above 
this group; an infallible guide to and positive guarantee of clothes service and satisfaction. 


Ov R knee pants are durably lined throughout, 

and provided with patent waist band, riveted 

buttons, and taped and stayed seams; thorough 
ly fortified against wear 


xi RAGOOT) 


CLOTHES FOR BOYS— 

ages three to seventeen, all materials, 
retail from $3.50 and upward 
CLOTHES FOR YOUNG MEN— 


sizes 30 to 36, all materials, retail from 


$7.50 and upward 


Every garment guaranteed and sold by 
good clothiers everywhére 





If your dealer doesn't have them, refuse sub- 
stitutes. Write us for our beautifully illustrated 
Spring style book J, and we will mention name 

of nearest dealer who cloes se | these great clothes 
for boys and young men. 


AEDES 
The World's Largest Makers of Clothes jor Boys 
and Young Men. 








If your music dealer cannot supply you, 


Send us 50c 


in U. S. stamps and we will send (prepaid) one of the 


Ditson Half-Dollar Series 


Full folio size and the greatest values 
ever given in music collections 


Do not confuse these with CHEAP music 


They represent such composers as Mascagni, Bohm, 
Behr, Gabriel-Marie, Ascher, Braga, Boc- 
cherini, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Raff, Schu- 
mann, Handel, Burgmuller, Reinecke, etc., are 
beautifully printed on extra quality paper 
and well bound. 


If bought as Sheet Music these collections 
would cost $5.00 or more eac 


Dance Waltzes for the Piano. 64 pages. 

Easy Four-Hand Pieces (2d and 3d grades). 62 p. 
Easy Pieces in Easy Keys. 56p. 

Easy Salon Music for the Piano. 64 p. 
Favorite Duets for Violin and Piano. 60 p. 
Forty Very Easy Piano Pieces. 64p. 
Four-Hand Recreations (3d grade). 62 p. 
Marches and Two-Steps for the Piano. 62 p. 
Very Easy Piano Duets (ist and 2d grades). 60 p. 


Style 209. Sizes 18 to 30 (white only). 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 
A dainty underwaist for ladies. Straight front, girdle body 
and corset cover effect at top, beautifully trimmed with 
torchon lace. ‘* Double Ve" Stocking Supporter Attach- 
ment over the shoulder.  ____—_—_ 

Also Puff Bust Waists for Growing Girls 
CHILDREN'S STYLE, 99A, age 1 to 12 . . 50 cents 
MISSES’ STYLE, 199, age 10 to 16 . 75 cents 

Descriptive catalogue free. For sale everywhere. 
THE C.N. CHADWICK COMPANY 
Fourth Ave. and Baltic Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sold by Music Dealers or mailed as above. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


B-151 Dept. A 150 Tremont St., Boston 














BABY 
Jumper 


What's a Baby Without 


GLASCOCK’S 


Combined 

BABY JUMPER 

ROCKING CHAIR 

and GO-CART 
A joy in waking hours. In- 
sures restful sleep. Endorsed 
by Physicians, praised ly 
mothers. It combines in- 
stan‘ly with a Handsome 
GO-CART attachment for 
street use yet both cost 
less than ordinary go- 


cart alone. Sold on 
Patented 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet. Address 


GLASCOCK BROTHERS MFG. CO. 
Box 206, Muncie, Indiana 
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is the most popular fabric in the market for 
Ladies’ P etticouts and Waists, and Children’s 
Dresses, as it is soft and beautiful like the 
finest French flannel, and very durable. 

We make “ FLANOLA ” in a large v: ariety 
of shades and beautiful patterns, all woven in 
fast colors. 


Only costs 10 cents a yard 
If your dealer does not keep it, send us his 


name, and we will mail you samples free of 
charge, and inform you where to get it. 


FLANOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 


P.O. Box 3094, BOSTON, MASS. 


BETTER THAN A HAIR RAT! 


CLEAN HEALTH- 
COOL FUL 

































TRADE 











FOR 
WAISTS DRESSES 
Be sure that our Trade-Mark is on 


EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS 


Better than Button or Hook-and-Eye. It holds tight, is 
neatly hidden from view, and is easy to manipulate. We 
are the originators of this fastener: look out for imitations 
and buy the genuine, “‘ Hear it Snap " (trade-mark on every 
card of fasteners), which are strong and perfect. Be sure 
you follow directions how to sew them on, printed on every 
card, 

If your dealer hasn't them, send his name and a 

2-cent stamp for samples, or 6 cents for a trial set. 


United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





UTILITY 
Pompadour Comb 


Raises the hair in a graceful roll upon the head, permits a 
free circulation of air, and thereby 


Prevents Headache Invigorates the Scalp 
Stimulates Growth of Hair 
Various effects secured through the adjustable top. 
Two colors: tortoise shell or light amber. 
25c Sent anywhere boxed and postpaid. 25c 


UTILITY COMB CO., Dept. L, Boston, Mass. 











DURANDS Dry Cleaning 


ap pine Cleans all unwashable garments 
tly and restores color. 
At pM 0: Stores, or by mail with the in 
struction book postpaid 25« 
attention given to mail and express orders 
for cleaning and dyeing 
AMERICAN GARMENT CLEANING CO. 
375 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 














HIPSIN! SHIRTWAIST DRAWN DOWN TIDY AND TRIM 
BOSTON HYGIENIC DIP PIN, 10 CENTS 

Or if you sell three, one will be sent free. Write for our special 

offer! How to obtain our Military or Hygienic Corset without cost. 























PRA SIRES 


YE, 


**A dollar saved 
is a dollar earned.’’ 


—— 
& oe 
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Chrome 

Patent 

Four Button 
Oxtord 


A 
Dressy 
Summet 
Shoe 


fe 
$2" 


Shoe for Women 


The equal in every respect to shoes at 
a dollar more. Seems impossible, yet 
thousands of women have found it true 
and wear the Radcliffe exclusively. 
To wear one pair of Radcliffe Shoes 
means towear nore. Mere economy 
is notthe only reason. They embrace 
all the points of stvle, comfort, beauty 
and wear—everything desirable ina 
shoe —the saving of a dollar is only 
incidental. But it’s wise economy, 
because you sacrifice nothing to ob- 
tain it. Ask your dealer for them 
or write for free Style Book. 
We are awarding to Radcliffe 
wearers, prizes that range from 
$500 to $5.00. Ask your dealer 
or write to us for particulars. 
THE RADCLIFFE SHOE Co. 
Dept. 21, Boston, Mass. 
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If you Knit or Crochet 


you will appreciate 


LION BRAND 
YARNS 


for actual (not claimed) superiority. They are 
uniformly excellent and do not vary in 


Weight, Length or Quality 


Soft — Brilliant — Elastic 


and full weight 16-ounce Pounds 


Do you ever weigh what you buy for a pound of 
yarn and see what you actually get ? “ Lion” yarn 
wearing quality repays you for your labor, as- 
suring lasting satisfaction in the articles made. 


Free ‘Lon in Den Puzzle,” interesting to 


the children, sent on postal request. 


The $1,000 Prize Book 15c 


contains directions for making the cream of the 
6.000 articles sent in our great prize contest, at 
dealers or sent on receipt of price by Lion Yarn 
Company, Dept. 2, 410 Broadway, New York. 

















The “ENDOW ””’ Way 


It will 
Cost 
You 
Nothing 


to learn the better 
way of Lacing 
Shoes. A _ postal 
card will 
you full informa- 
tion. Write it to- 
day. - 
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WHAT GIRLS HAVE 
ASKED ME 


By 
Katherine Vaughan Holden 
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Traveling Suit for Summer 


Hecen. An excellent one would be of light- 
weight gray mixed cloth or a blue mohair, the skirt 
aplaited model of instep length, and the jacket made 
in a loose Eton, a blouse, or a simple hip-length 
model. This suit may be worn with washable shirt- 
waists. Or, if you prefer it, have a cool shirtwaist 
suit of silk, which has come to be regarded as quite 
correct for traveling or any serviceable wear. 


Summer Evening Wrap of Pongee 


JANETE. Anattractive evening wrap for summer 
wear would be one made of the new heavy-weight 
natural pongee, in a three-quarter length loose model, 
trimmed slightly with coarse écru lace, or with 
stitched bands of pongee, or écru or black taffeta. 


Lengthening a Dress Skirt 


ELEANOR M. T. You could lengthen your skirt 
by means of a hip-yoke, provided the skirt is of a 
good width around the bottom. Otherwise, the 
better plan would be to lengthen it at the bottom, 
covering the pieced portions with bands of silk, 
cloth or braid. 


Belts for Summer Dresses 


Louise. Proper belts to wear with the plainer 
shirtwaists and simple street skirts are of leather in 
black or colors, belts of soft, wide ribbon clasped 
with a plain buckle, or stitched bands of the skirt 
material. ‘The correct belts for wear with dressy 
skirts and blouses are soft crush girdles of leather, 
wide, soft ribbon passed twice around the waist, or 
made girdles of silk or satin. In some cases girdles 
of silk elastic studded with steel or jet find favor. 


Arranging a Drop Skirt 


E. J. W. One drop skirt of white lawn may, of 
course, do service with several white gowns, pro- 
vided the gowns be of nearly the same length. 
Make the foundation skirt a five or seven gore 
model, well fitted about the hips, and with the full- 
ness at the back snugly arranged in an inverted 
box-plait. In the case of a washable drop skirt it 
would be well to have the finish at the bottom 
arranged as a deep circular or bias flounce, which, 
in turn, should have a finish of three small ruffles. 


How to Gain the Long Shoulder Effect 

Mrs. S. H. The long shoulder eftect may be 
imparted to simple shirtwaists by the use of the 
epaulet yoke or by shoulder straps extending well 
down over the tops of the sleeves. 


Making and Trimming a Dressing-Sacque 
Bessie. Dainty dressing-sacques are made of the 
white or colored dimities, inexpensive dotted Swiss 
muslin, and the wash Japanese silks. The prettier 
models are very short, ending not far below the 
waist-line, and they are cut with straight full fronts, 
circular backs with or without centre seams, and 
with short bell sleeves. A pretty trimming is the 
durable, inexpensive point de Paris lace insertion, 
applied flat, with the goods cut away beneath. 


Drop Skirts on Separate Bands 


AMATEUR. A drop skirt is connected with the 
outside skirt, but at the waistband only; exception 
being made when the drop or foundation skirt is to 
do service with several skirts, in which case it hasa 
narrow waistband quite its own. 


The Laundering of Pongee 

JESAMINE. Natural color pongee launders very 
well indeed, the best result being obtained when 
no starch is used in the process. 


Materials for Summer Evening Gowns 

Twenty. A white bobbinet or an organdy 
daintily printed in colored flower designs would 
make you a lovely summer evening gown and one 
that would be comparatively inexpensive. I should 
give the printed net the preference. 


White Scrim for Blouses 

L. J. M. Ordinarily white scrim is a material 
that admits of cross-stitch embroidery and is often 
used for blouses. 


Gauging the Length of a Skirt 

A BEGINNER. You can readily obtain an even 
length in making your short skirt by standing on a 
book, and measuring carefully from the ground up. 


Material for a Silk Shirtwaist Suit 

Mrs. M. B. With careful cutting sixteen yards 
of twenty-two-inch silk should make you a gown, 
the skirt of which is comparatively full. Havea 
simple shirtwaist model, and adopt for the skirt a 
model formed of seven gores with a plait introduced 
at the lower part of each side-seam, and the back 
arranged in an inverted box-plait. The skirt should 
measure about five yards at the lower edge. 


To Wear at the St. Louis Exposition 

Poury. A suit of brown, dark blue or black 
taffeta would make a nice cool gown to wear at the 
Exposition. It might be either a simple shirtwaist 


| suit, or an Eton jacket and skirt suit, the jacket to 


be worn over washable blouses of lawn or batiste 
on cool days. 


Model for a Separate Skirt of Lawn 

VirGiniA T. E. A pretty model for a separate 
skirt of white lawn, intended to do duty with white 
lawn blouses, is one of three or five piece construc- 
tion, finished with one, two or three deep flounces. 
The flounces may be straight or slightly shaped, and 
each one may be finished with a pretty shirred head- 
ing. The fullness at the top of the skirt may be 
shirred or arranged in stitched plaits. 


Price of Embroidered Waist Patterns 


MARYLAND. You will find the embroidered 
linen waist patterns for sale in the large shops. 
They sell at prices ranging from two dollars and a 
half up to ten dollars or more. Aneconomical plan 
is to make a blouse of an inexpensive embroidered 
linen dresser or table scarf, combining it cleverly 


BUTTON MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. with linen of the same texture. 
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If your watch 


is an Elgin 
you have all the 
time there ts. 


A feeling of security goes 
with the possession of an 
* 


ELGIN 
WATCH 


because the Elgin carrier 
knows that his timepiece 
gives reliable time at all 
times and under all con- 
ditions. 


Send for illustrated history of the 
watch, free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 
Elgin, Ill. 














All Women 


have had uncomfortable experience with 
old style corsets that break at the waist. 


The CRESCO 


possesses all the good features of other 
good corsets, and has these distinctive tea 
tures of its own: 


Disconnected at Waist Line 
With Elastic Gores on the Side —so it 


Cannot Break at the Waist 


The next time you need a Corset try the 


CRESCO 


Style 302, Jean. Drab. 
White or Black, $1.00 
Style 309, Batiste, 
White, , 
Style 310, Summer 
Net, . ‘ $1.00 
Style 315, Nursing. 
Jean, White or 
+ Drab, . . $1.50 
with Patent Bust 
Shield. Thebest Nurs- 
ing Corset made. 
Style 311, Abdominal, 
Jean, White or 
Drab. . . $2.00 
A reliable support for 
women requiring it. 
Style 314,Obesity Cor- 
set. White or 


STYLE 302 Drab, . ‘ $2.50 
for reducing the Ab- 

domen, 
When the CRESCO is not kept by dealers order direct from 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 














Double Edge Braid 


The only PERFECT BRAID 
for either Lined or 


Unlined Skirts. 





Will Outwear 

Ordinary Braids. 

Does Not Deface the Shoes. 
At all Dry Goods Stores 


If your dealer will not supply you send 35 cents 
for 5-yard piece to 
THE S. H. & M. COMPANY 
P.O. Box 45, Station O, New York City 
































YARNS 


@ If more women realized 
the importance of the brand 
in buying yarn, there would 
be less disappointment in 
the results. 


@ BEAR Brand Yarns are 

dependable. Whenever you 

buy insist upon the brand. 
Bear Brand Yarns come in. 


Shetland Floss man Knitting 
Zephyr Germantown Shetland Wool 

4 Fold and 8 Fold  Crimped Fairy Floss 
Saxony Yarn yr 

2, 3, and 4 Fold . 4, and 8 Fold 
Spanish Yarn German Cashmere 


If you cannot conveniently obtain the Bear 

rand of Yarns, communicate with us, we 

will direct you to the nearest source of supply. 

The Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers 
Dept. F, New York 
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Design Book 25 Square 50 ts 
<£99<F MAKE YOUROWN TENERIFFE AND FILETLACE— 93% 

- THE CONVEX SURFACE MAKESIT EASY FOR YOU. 
The Proctor Wheel an: Square are better than 


any other lace-making devices because their 4 
surfaces are convexed. Both wheel and < 
7 





square are made of hard rubber, practically 
indestructible. Four sizes Teneriffe 
Lace can be made on Wheel, and 
eight sizes Teneriffe Squares on 
Square, besides various odd shapes 
and the fashionable Filet Guipure. 
lhis lace is the thing to-day for 
waist and dress trimmings, col- 
lars, cuffs, doilies—you see it 
everywhere. Full instructions 
with each Wheel and Square. § 
Book of Designs illustrates 
seventy beautiful patterns, and 
teaches the art thoroughly. 
Prices as above. Ask your 
dealer or send money order. 


Em Proctor Teneriffe Lace Wheel Co., & 
Dept. A, Viroqua, Wis. 
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-DARNED STOCKINGS 








Uncomfortable? 

often unavoidable because 
of holes worn by poor and 
wrinkled shoe linings. 


WearSnoof 


TRADE MARK 
linings save darning, they out- 
wear the sole. 

Ask your shoeman. If he 
hasn’t them, send us his name 
and we will send you sample 
and a fine pair of 


Shoe Laces Free 


FARNSWORTH, 
HOYT & CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
























Wear a handsome, perfectly cut ¢ a 
petticoat under an unlined dress *,.- 

skirt this season and you are 
quite “the thing.” 


Favorite Petticoats 
are fashionably shaped, cleverly 
tailored. Amply cut with adjust- 
able form-fitting yoke; hang 
beautifully. Great for practi- 
cal wear. Ask your dealer 
for “Kavorite Petti- 
coats,’ he hasn’t 
them, order from us. 
Have you had this booklet ? 

Our new catalogue shows the 
newest, trimmest, prettiest petti- 
coats of the season. FREE. 


HOOSIER 
100 N. Main St., N. 


PASHIONABLE GIRDLE 
WEA 


C/MOLE ~ 
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ADIUSTING 
GIROLE 


“VICTORY PINETTE” enables you to produce the fashion- 
able girdle, soft folded sash or belt effect, with any piece of ribbon, 
silk, lace, velvet, or any soft material you may have in the house. 
As a neck ribbon adjuster, it gives pointed collar effect, holding 
material gracefully and firmly—no friction, and es the 
beauty of the neck. Adjustable to short or long neck. Does not 
show when worn. It can be used _in a number of ways; will not 
injure the most delicate fabric. No Sewing, Boning, Stiff- 
ening or Teeth. For sale at all stores or we will send a com- 
plete set, consisting of two girdles, and one collar pinette, by 
mail, prepaid, on receipt of i8 cts. 


| Hope Specialty Co., 343 Broadway, New York City 
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Pillsbury’s, 
it isn’t the 
Best Flour. 


Thirty thousand barrels a day 
is the capacity of the mills of the 


Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Makers of Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal Wheat 
Food, for Breakfast, Dinner and Supper. 








A NOU TOUS F00@-Drink for all Ages 








- N Shakespeare's Seven Ages 
ae. . Second: The schoolboy with 
<€ his shining morning face. 


a4 . - 3 a 
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For Growing Children 


It is a complete, pure food, which builds up the 
body— brain — bones—and muscles—and promotes 
healthy growth of the entire system. All of Nature's 
mineral phosphates are retained in this product. Horlick’s 
Malted Milk is a wonderful help in meeting the strains put 
upon the growing child of school age. Also as a table drink, far 
superior to tea, coffee, or cocoa for all the family. 

A delicious beverage is prepared in a moment by simply stir- 
ring the powder in water. May be had in Lunch Tablet form, also, 
a healthful confection recommended by physicians. Excellent 

as a lunch at recess. 

Pure milk and the extracts of selected malted grains. No apparatus 
or method is too costly, no detail too trivial, in securing purity and 
excellence. Samples free upon request. Our booklet tells of 
many valuable uses; also sent if requested. At all druggists. 

Ask for HORLICK’S — others are imitations. 
Horlick’s Food Company, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


1873 — 1904 
London, Eng. Montreal, Can 











The exquisite sense of personal cleanliness is 
always apparent to users of Wool Soap. In all 
households it is indispensable for toilet and bath. 


Crown Princess Toilet Soap—acme of scented soap excellence. 


SWIFT & COMPANY, U.S.A. 
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KODAK DAYS" 


The Hodaker has all the vacation 
delights that others have—and has 
pictures besides. And _ there’s 
pleasure in the maKing as well as 
in the possessing of Nodak pictures. 

Every step is simple now. No 
darK-room at any stage of the work, 
and better results than ever. 


KODAKS, from $5.00 to $97.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


The 1904 Catalogue is an 
illustrated news letter from 


Rechester, the Home of the R N Y 
Kodak. Free at the dealers ochester, ; , 


or by mail. 
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